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Almost JJoued. 

nr kmma TAssMonn. 

> It was a glorious autumn <lay when it enmo 

,to me—tho boautiful dream of my life_ 

Mho short-lived moment of cxcguisilo rapture 

> which thrills and pains every loving woman’s 
heart. 

I was sitting with my sistor Nathalie in tho 
veri-colored forest, looking updrcaiuily through 
tho green houghs, just tinged with their golden 
nnd crimson flushings, and thinking, as all 
young girls will, of tlioir future—tlint future 
which in fancy knows only' rose-colored tints, 
nnd visions of glndncss, when angol-oycs look 
lovingly down upon us, and life soems beautiful 
as a poet’s dream. As I was saying, wo were 
seated togother, Nathnlio nnd I—slio with her 
bright, sparkling oyes, nnd roguish smile—that 
smile which hndtfho powor to deepen into ono of 
tho lofliost scorn or tho most oxpressivo ton- 
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dornoss. Very beautiful was my sister Nath¬ 
alie, ami l worshipped her with a kind of wild 
Idolatry—I, who was so plain—so very plain. 
Her eyes were of that clear transparent color 
so seldom seen—a deep, dove-like hue, which 
sometimes seemed darkly, beautifully blue, 
and at others of the most intenso midnighf 
darkness, llor hair, of purplish-olack, fell in 
glossy curls around her snowy shoulders, 
almost veiling tho slender waist. Her checks 
and lips woro tho rich glow of carnations, niul 
from the glance of tho mysterious eyes, in tho 
impatient tap of tho little foot, you read the 
prido of heart which belonged by right to my 
Bister Nathalie. By right, l say ; for^was she 
not tho queen of our household, tho idol of our 
paronts? and was not her queenly crown set 
with stars of love—priceless jewels, which 
numberless manly hearts had wasted upon 
her? Yes, wasted; for Nathalie as yet had 
never loved. I think sometimes she pitied; 
but as she said to me that day, when 1 ventured 
to expostulate* with her on her coquettish 
actions— 

“Minnie, littlo sister, is it my fault; or, 
rather, is it not man’s nature to love the 
beautiful, both in nature and art?—and you 
boo there is a little of both about mo; and, 
pray, tell mo, why they should not bow at my 
shrino as well as at any other? Poor fellows! 
they cannot help it, and tho most of them 
have so much assurance that it leaves no room 
for pity.*’ i 

“But, noblo hearts have also bowed at your 
shrine, dear sister; priceless jewels have been 1 
laid at your feet, which no woman need have’ 
been ashamed to accept. Oh, can you throw 
away all that is worth living for? Now, tell 
mo truly, sister, have you never loved—never 
felt ono touch of tho tender passion ?” 

“Never, sweet little mentor.” 

“Arrived at tho mature ago of twenty-one 
years, and have never loved !” 

“Oh, yes, 1 forgot, little sister. You know 
that beautiful hat that papa brought me from I 
Now York tho other day ? Well, I was standing 
before tho looking-glass, trying it on, and it 
looked so sweot and becoming, that I posi-| 
lively fell in lovo with—myself. But that ia> 
nothing now, yon know ; for all Briardale says 
that my heart is cold as an iciclo, and that I 
am a confirmed self-worshipper. I nover* did 
lovo—never want to—never will. Oh, yes, I 
do lovo you, little preacher—just a littlo bit; 
that is, if you wont scold so much, and let mo 
do as I please. Trn, la, la!”** 

And tho heedless girl went dancing off, gay 


ns a butterfly, singing and gathering flowers 
ns slie went. Every littlo whilo her light 
| laugh broke upon my car, and I knew that she 
was thinking over many tableaux, in which her 
unfortunate lovers had figured conspicuously. 
All nt once I heard a scream, loud, long and 
piercing. That voice chilled my heart’s blood, 
for it was my sister Nathalie’s. lUsing, I 
hurried ns fast as 1 could to tho spot; but my 
progress was slow, for I was lame, dear 
reader, for life. Parting the thick green 
boughs, a sight met my eyes which curdled 
tho blood in my veins. There stood my bcatt- 
tiful sister, with a poisonous snake coiling 
round her slender ankle, and its deadly fangs 
raised, just ready to strike. I sprang for¬ 
wards with desperate energy, determined to 
wrench it away, though it should cost me my 
life, when a strong band was laid firmly on 
my arm, and a young man sprang forwards, 
clenching a knifo in one hand, while, by a 
quick movement, lie seized the snake with tho 
other, and cut it loose. Ere I could find voice 
to speak my terror, the mangled monster lay 
writhing nt our feet. My sister was very 
pale, and 1 thotfeht that 1 had never seen her 
look moro lovely. Tlio mocking spirit lmd> 
departed from her beautiful eyes, and in its 
placo was ono of the most intenso gratitudo. 
Sho gave him her liaml, murmuritig— 

“ I cannot find words to thank you, for you 
have saved my life.” 

Ho took tho littlo hand, and pressed it' 
warmly, 

“ I do not nsk thnnks, fair lady, for doing ’ 
that which 1 would do for any ono in distress, 
and which was no inconvenience to myself.” 

I saw that my sister was vexed, for sho bit 
her red lips, and the color mounted to her 
transparent check, and slightly tinged tho 
broad, white brow. There was something 
strango in his manner, I thought; could ho 
lmve heard of her flirting proclivities ?” 

“Your*namo is Nathalie Suumicrfield ?” he 
continued. 

“Yes; and yours—” 

“Is Reginald Vernon." Ho looked proud 
as shd, as ho spoke, and yet there was deep 
admiration in tho gaze with which ho regarded 
her. Had ho not dono so, he would lmvo 
been the first who had looked upon her with¬ 
out admiration. And ho was her equal almost 
in beauty. Rich wavos of golden-brown hair 
curled round the broad forehead, contrasting 
strangely with tho laughing, jcity eyes bo- 
neath. There was a delicate, almost girlish 
flush on his cheek; but it was in the calm 
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mouth that his principal beauty lay. fov (hcrc ; 011 tho avm of llim ' vho lmd first opcneil the 
was something in spite of the firm lines, sweet. £ flood-gates of my young heart, lUo seemed 
almost touching, in its expression. 5 peopled with angola, and earth became almost 

I stood apart, half shaded by a friendly clump > Heaven. 1 had given my heart unasked, tin- 
of bushes, a new, strange feeling, struggling \ sought; but it mattered little, for life lmd 


at my heart; for in that hour my guardian 
angel had turned over a new page in my lilc’t: 
record; I felt for tho first time that 1 loved 
and hopelessly. Oh, how gladly would I have 
felt the poisonous snake coiling around mo, to 
have .received one look of love,, or even pity 
from him. But X stood nlono and unnoticed, 
while he seated himself by my sister’s side, 
ami they both indulged in a strain of light con¬ 
versation ; for Nathalie lmd entirely recovered 
from her fright, and was her gay self again. It 
seeded in that half hour that I lived days, so 
intenso, so strange, were the new feelings that 1 
experienced. There was much of pain in them, 
for I bitterly reflected that, love could not bo 
for such ns mo; and yet, I would not exchange 
them for those of an hour before. I had 
reached tlio El Dorado of woman’s life; yet, 
alas! how mockingly lay its golden sands 
before me. 

I was aroused by my sister’^voico, calling— 
'“Minnie! Minnie! where are you?” I 
■walked towards them with a painful con¬ 
sciousness of inferiority, which I always felt 
when in tho presence of my sister and that of 
a stranger. Mr. Vernon arose, extending his 
hand with a smile— 

“And this is Minnie Sumincrficld,” ho 
said. “I feel almost acquainted already, for 
I have hoard so much of you at my uncle 
Vernon’s, where I have been staying for tho 
last few days. Fred and Fannie nro enthu¬ 
siastic in your praise, and say that every 
little child in Briardale knows and loves you.” 

“Yes Minnie is a regular divinity—the best, 
little sister in the world. I don’t know how 
she manages to bo so awful good all tho time, 
for I am sure it would kill mo positively to be so 
ono hoimat a time,” laughingly said Nathalie, 
Ho turned towards her with a half-amused 
expression on his countenance, but it sobered 
into one of earnest thought ns ho offered each 
of us an arm, and wo proceeded on our way 
homeward. I cannot describe to you our walk 
homo through tho grand old woods—cannot 
write to you the proans of triumphant, music 
singing through my brain, and flooding my 
soul with rapture; but such emotions when 
once felt, arc never forgotten. Looking back 
through years of pain and sorrow, on tlio 
hours which knew them, they como to us as 
waftings from an “ Araby the blest.” Leaning 


unfolded to mo its full fruition. 1 was in a 
beautiful garden; the flowers of lovo and 
affection were blooming around me—blossoms 
of hope were hanging from tho trees, and 
wave after wave of music came floating on tlio 
distance; but I did not care to reach forth my 
hand to pluck the flowerets, for I felt it would 
bo useless; they would soon wither in my 
grasp. As wo neared tho house, I slid my 
lmml fgptn his arm, and lied round to my 
^ favorite arbor, for they were still talking in a 
£ strain of light badinage, and I felt that 1 would 
•> not bo missed. •; 

^ u it * * * * 

£ Begin aid Vernon became an almost daily 
^ visitor at our farm-house. Natlmlio sang, 
^rode, and talked with him by tlio hour, and I 
^ saw that my gay sister’s heart was touched 
Sat. last. Perhaps love made me more watchful, 
£ and gave mo a deeper insight into her nature, 

^ for though she was still wild and reckless in 
S his presence, 1 noticed when wo wero alone, 

^ her frequent fits of abstraction, from which 
i slio would start with a sigh; and ono starry 
5 moonlight night I waked to see her walking 

> our room with clasped hands, and murmuring 
swords of endearment—“Reginald! dear Re- 
jginaldl” I then knew how deep was that love, 
'lor through my own heart I had obtained tho 

> key to hers. What was very unusual, sho 

> would tako long walks by herself, never 
j asking mo to accompany her. Oh, how my 

> heart yearned towards my idolized sister, and 

l mourned in secret over her seeming estrangc- 
J motif. 1 

* Reginald lmd not visited us for a week, and 

> daily my sister’s check grew paler and thinner. 

5 Wo lmd wandered out as was our custom, in 
>tho wild-wood, each not knowing whithcr..tlio 
! other had gone. Seating myself on a grassy 
‘mound, behind a ledge of rocks, I commenced 
i twining a wreath of crimson leaves and 
.autumn flowers. Tho branches wove above a 
J natural arbor, and concealed me from tho view 
iof passers-by, while I indulged in thoso reve¬ 
lries so kindred to my nature. I was startled 
‘from my dreams by approaching footstops, 

! and earnest voices, coming nearer and ncaror— 
i the voices of Reginald and his undo Vernon,, 
■but was relieved by seeing tliom pnuso a few 
foot from me, iff tho foot of a largo elm, whilo 
i they continued their conversation. 
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“1 can’t- think how you can make any 
comparison between the sisters,” resumed the 
elder Vernon. “ It is true”the elder has been 
somewhat of a coquette; but she will settle 
down in time. She is a glorious creature, my 
boy, and will make a wife that half the world 
will envy you—one that any man might well 
bo proud of. Besides, sbo lias an independent 
fortune in her own light, which, joined to 
what her father will bo able to leave her, will 
make her quite an heiress. You know we old 
men always look at tlicso things. Bettor win 
her—that is, if you can; but I promise you 
no easy task, for scores have failed in that, 
direction, both in city and country.” 

41 You know, uncle, that 1 do not care for 
wealth; I have enough to satisfy mo, and 
when I marry, I want a wife in the true 
sense of the word, and must confess that I 
prefer al present quiet littlo Minnie, with 
her soft gray eyes nnd wavy brown hair, to 
her more brilliant sister. Sho makes me think 
of a sweet wild rose-bud, or a modest violet, 
just gemmed with morning dew.” 

“Tut, tut! none of your poetry for me, my 
boy; 1 don’t understand it; but, tako my 
word for it, you’d better marry a wifo that 
wont disgraco ,you—ono that you wont' he 
ashamed to introduce to your fnshionablo 
friends. Why, that plain littlo thing! you 
would tire of her in a week; you surely 
don’t mean to proposo to her?” 

44 Why, I certainly lmvo not scriousty 
thought of it yet, for I am afraid she either 
dislikes or fears me, and I can seldom get a 
chance to speak more than a word to her. 
Sho is either very shy, or else dqn’t. fancy 
your liumblo servant; so don’t bo uneasy, 
uncle.” 

“Well, X am glad of it; it would bo a pity 
for your attractions to be thrown away on a 
girl like her; besides, she is lame.” 

“Tho lameness is scarcely perceptible now; 
but, let us ehango the subject, for you know I 
will chooso my*own wife, anyhow.” 

“Yes, yes; you wero always a contrary 
fellow, like myself; hut I trust you will choose 
my littlo favorite, Nathalie, for-” 

Tho remainder of tho sentenco was lost to me, 
as they turned and passed on in the opposite 
direction. I felt weak and faint from excess 
of joy. Tie then had thought of me—even 
now, almost loved mo ; for I noticed tho deep 
tondcrncss with which ho spoko my name. 
Oh, could tho deep feelings of my heart but be 
returned in all their fulness, life would ho an 
Eden indeed. But thcro camo a reaction; 


' Nathalie loved him with all her passionate 
■> nature, and 1, should lie even dare to wed 
’ mo, would only be a disgraco to him. The 

> thought was madness. No, 1 would rather 

> sutler years of anguish, than bring him ono 
’ pang of pain. I threw myself back on the 

turf, with mixed feelings of joy nnd sorrow, 
’ and in doing this, I caught, through an open¬ 
ing in the rocks, a glimpse of Nathalie on the 
'Other side, weeping bitterly. The thought 

> dashed across mo in a moment. Sho had 
; heard all. Her tears moved me painfully, it 
>being the first time 1 had seen her weep since 

> her childhood. ' . 

> “ My darling sister, thou hast always been 
? loved, and to thee I owe the tenderest—almost* 
5 the only love which hath brightened my path- 

> way. I will not stand in thy way now,” I 
>murmured to myself—“it is happiness enough 
>to know that he has almost loved me.” 

* 1 avosc, mul passed with noiseless footsteps 

> to the house. My resolve was taken. I would 
jlcavo my homo, nnd go to my aunt Esther’s, 

> with whom I had always been a favorite, and 

> knew that she at least would welcome me gladly. 

?‘Entering tho ynril, 1 was met by tho out- 
: stretched hand of Reginald, wliu had preceded 
j me. 

“.Good evening, Minnie! Are wo never 
- going to be friends ? l'loyd and Fannie are 

> complaining dreadfully that I keep you from 
l uncle's. Now, tell mo that l have not done so.” 

‘ lie seated mo by liis sido on tho porch, and 

> holding my hand with gcntlo firmness, called, 
himself my father confessor. Though they 

: were only trivial questions that he asked, I 
: felt his keen eyes reading my face, vjjrichi 
[flushed in spite of myself; but I thought or 
•Nathalie, ami by a desperate clTort, subdued 
: all outward emotion, ns I replied— • 
l 44 You must think yourself of a great deal of 
; consequence, Mr. Reginald. I have little time 

-left for visiting, as I leave for 1*- in a 

[week.” 

| 44 Going away !—you going away ! Why, 

Minnie, this is sudden—unexpected. What 
! shall wo all do without you, and how long do 
you remain ?” 

44 Perhaps forever,” trembled on my lips; but 
a sudden faintness seized me, and I would have 
fallen, had not his strong arm sustained me. . 

“Why, Minnie, child, how whito you arc! 
Tho night air is not good for you. I will bid # 
you good evening, nnd you must tako care of 
yourself—darling” • 

IIo murmured tho last word half uncon¬ 
sciously to himself*, but how it sent tho lava tido 
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rushing through my veins, lie held my hand 
closo for an instant, and seemed about to speak, 
but I checked him, with— 

“Sco! tlicro is Nathalie. You must not go, 
Mr. Reginald; stay—good-night.” 

I passed in, and went quickly up to my bed¬ 
room, and sat down by the open window, 
looking out upon the calm, starry night—so 
peaceful, so pure—so different from my wildly- 
throbbing heart. Long through the evening 
I heard them singing ns of old, -and their 
merry voices jarred strangely on my over¬ 
strained nerves. I know that Nathalie was 
now in truth bent on winning him, and that 
night I prayed that she might succeed; that, 
though it should crush all the lifo from my 
tortured heart, my darling sister might bo 
happy. Yes, tlicro God gave me strength to 
pray that prayer. Have you ever felt that all 
most precious might be yours, and yet you 
dared not grasp it? That love—unbounded 
lovo awaited you—a cup of nectar, held by 
unseen hands to your lips, and yet you dared 
not drink from it? An Eden, with its rose- 
crowned hills and grassy fields, and yet you 
had not the power to enter? Kneeling, pray¬ 
ing for her, with form bathed in silvery 
moonbeams, I realized this in all its fulness. 
Long I wrestled with myself, feeling the (lark 
clouds still o'crsliadowing me—tho stormy 
billows of sorrow rolling o’er mo, till at last it 
Boomed as if half tho bitterness was taken 
away—peace folded its wings o’er my heart, 
and, like a weary child, I fell asleep. Sweet 
dreams camo to mo of glorious music and 
wliitc-browcd angels, while one more beautiful 
than tho rest laid his hand on my forehead, 
and .murmured—“All is well! all is well! 
Child, it is only through suffering and tribula¬ 
tion that we can enter into tho courts of tho' 
Most High.” 

Morning dawned in all its beauty, but for 
mo there was no rest. Henceforth I folt that 1 
action, unwearied action alono could ease tho 
gnawing at my heart-strings ; yet sho must be 
lmppy, my idolized one, my glorious sister, 
cost what it might. Gradually I schooled my- 1 
self to look upon her futuro. 1 saw her joy¬ 
ously radiant, arrayed in her bridal robes, 1 
standing before tho marringo altar, and ho was 
by her side. He who I felt might have been 
mine, had I so willed it. I painted her as the 
happy wife, presiding over his splendid man¬ 
sion, surrounded by hosts of admiring friends, 
tho cynosure of all eyes, and lie too was tlioro, 
pride beaming from every noblo feature. 
Alas! he never could be proud of me. Oh! 


> no, I was so plain, so hopelessly plain. Tho 
\ week passed swiftly by in preparations for 
'my departure, and at last the morning for 
, leave-taking came. I was arrayed in my 
’ travelling dress, standing in tho littlo arbor 
i that I had loved so much, where 1 had como 

> to take a last look at familiar scenes, that 
^perhaps I might not gazo upon again for 
'years, and think upon the lmppy hours which 

> Nathalie and I had spent together ere wo both 
, know the fullest awakening of woman’s life. 
'Bidding a foml adieu to the trees nnd llowcrs, 

, the clinging vines and treliised bowers, I was 

preparing to depart, when a hand parted the 
grape-vines nnd II eg in aid Vernon stood before 
’ me. 

» “ Out among your sister spirits, tho birds 

[and flowers, Miss Minnie. They will miss 
■you, I think. Do you know I sometimes think 
.they hold communion”—llo did not finish the 
1 sentence, for a largo nosegay fell at our feet, 
rand Nathalie appeared at the entrance, radi¬ 
antly beautiful. 

. “Write to me, will you, littlo Minnie?” Ho 
bent his head till liis brown curls almost 
touched my darker ones, and his breath fanned 
my chock. 

“ Do you know that I linvo penetrated your 
nom fie plume —know to whom wo uro indebted 
for the sweet songs with which your sister 
and I have whiled away many lmppy hours, 
and that I would prize a correspondence with 
the author very much.” 

“Certainly, I will answer all letters ad¬ 
dressed to mo by friends,” I unswered, coldly. 
“Goodbye!” 

Ho released my hand quickly, and made 
room for my sister as I passed from the arbor. 

A few days found mo in the city of P-- 

amid new scenes, trying to forget my lifo’a 
great bitterness. To my Aunt Esther all had 
been revealed, for suffering herself from an 
early disappointment, I knew that there in 
her kind heart I could find rest and sympathy. 
Sho was my father’s youngest sister, nnd bad 
never married. In early youth sho must 
have been very lovely, for at tho ngo of forty 
sho was still a noblo looking woman. Tho 
dark waving hair was smoothed plainly back 
in glossy bands from a brow of marble white¬ 
ness, and tho holy spiritual eyes had in them 
a look of heaven. Around tho full red lips 
there lingered a smile of wondrous sweetness, 
and yet it was ono born of suffering, which 
only lingers on tho countenances of those who 
have passed through tho deep waters of tribu¬ 
lation, and havo ascended on tho heavenly 
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side. Ilcrs was a loveliness more to bo felt 
Umn described, and pen or pencil were power- 
loss to portray the matchless beauty of my 
Aunt Esther. 

On making her my confidante she confided 
to me her own heart-history, reserving only ns I 
hud done tiio name of the loved and lost one. 

. Separated by prido and misunderstanding— 
which so often bars from each other young 
and loving hearts—their lives had drifted far 
apart, lie had married, and she still remained 
true to her first and only love. How 1 honored 
her for it. 

* * * * * 

It came at last, the news that I so much 

dreaded yet wished to hear. They were “ en¬ 
gaged, ” so Nath alio wrote, and aunt and I 
must he at Ilriardalo the coining week to assist 
in preparations for tlio wedding. 

“ lie gin aid Vernon, how strange!” I heard 
my aunt murmur as she read the letter. “So 
that was his name, poor child!” she said, 
stroking my hair, “it has been an unfortunate 
name for both of us.” 

“Oh aunt, I cannot, cannot go!” She 
pressod her warm lips to my forehead cro she 
said— 

“ Minnie, would you pause now in your self- 
sacrifice. l)o you not know that it is only 
through suffering wo grow strong ami arrive 
at the true perfectness of life ? 

“Such natures ns ours can bear nlmosL 
anything, but you have truly said ‘it would 
kill Nathalie to see her first idol broken and 
laid in dust nt her feet/ Even if you have 
acted unwisely it is too lute to repent now, 
dear child. Lot us kneel and pray for God to 
give us strength.” 

Oh! the power of that prayer; the incense 
foil upon my soul like dew on parched flower¬ 
ets, and my heart learned there to lay its bur¬ 
den of care on the bosom of God. 

I arose, strengthened and purified, ready to 
take up the burden of life again without a 
murmur. Preparations were soon mado for 
our departure to Brmrdalo, and we were on 
our homeward journey. I cannot write with 
what delight my father greeted his pet sister, 
and even I, plain and neglected ns I had 
always boon, was welcomed home with joy 
from my year’s absence. 

***** 

, Autumn ngain had put on her robes of crim¬ 
son and gold, and tho dry leaves rustled be¬ 
neath our tread, as Aunt Esther and I pursued 
our way to tho familiar haunts that she hnd 
known in girlhood. Arm in arm we walked to¬ 


gether 'nenth the maple boughs, and talked of 
our future;—slio laying plans for my advance¬ 
ment, and I listening, for we should always 
live together, aunt said, Reginald and Nathalio 
hud also wandered out to enjoy tho beautiful 
scenery, and wo came near them cro wo knew 
it, seated on a grassy bank, subdued from their 
| old mirth fulness at thought, no doubt, of tho 
approaching solemn rites which were to unito 
them forever. 

“How beautiful!” burst from my aunt’s 
lips, as she gazed on the pair; and beautiful 
truly they were, he with his deep thoughtful 
eyes and noble presence, and sho so full of 
life and happiness, with tho rich carnations 
brightening on her checks, and deep lovo 
beaming from every feature. 

1 But list! what step is that in the under¬ 
growth of bushes behind them. My heart 
/stood still as I saw a stooping, crouching 
figure almost at her side, but my tongue was 
dumb with terror. Too late! too late! to 
| warn them—the report of a pistol was heard. 
Tho ball hnd entered my sister’s heart, and 
sho lay bleeding and dying on tho turf, 
i “ So die, false one!” a hoarse voice shouted. 

' “ Did you think after destroying so many 
hearts to enjoy happiness yourself,” and cro 
1 tho palsied hand of llcginald could arrest tho 
mad speaker, another report was heard, and 
tho murderer and the murdered lay dead at our 
| feet. 

| Swiftly was tho news borne to tbo agonized 
household, but my parents regarded tlio mes¬ 
senger with a cold, stony gaze—they wept not, 
for their agony was too deep for tears. And 
; there lay Francis Deverenux, a rejected lover 
of Nathalie’s, whom she bad lured on till his 
lovo became almost madness,—there ho lay 
: with her picturo oil liis heart, and liis hands 
stained with her young life-blood; truly his 

■ was n bitter revenge! leaving a blight as it 
‘ did o’er all our family circle. In all that 
! agonized household, Aunt Esther alone was 
| calm and collected ; sho passed among us liko 
f a ministering angel, speaking words of com- 

■ fort, and binding up tbo bleeding lienrts. 

J llcginald snt alone in tho library with a 
face like marble, seeming to shun the prcscnco 
• of every one. 

> “Poor boy! how lie does suffer!” I heard 
l my mother say, “ and to-day they wovo to have 
: been married. I trust- his father will como 
’ soon, for perhaps his prcscnco will soften his 

■ stony grief.” 

t Thus my parents’ sympathy was given only 
} to llcginald; they thought not of me, crushed 
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in spirit an I was by tho loss,- for oh! how I 
loved her. Reginald's mother had died ere 
ho learned to lisp her name, but his surviving 
parent, ns booh us news came of tho droudtul 
ulliiotion, hastened to tho scene of sorrow. 

lie came, iv nohlo looking man, with deep 
blue eyes and dark wavy hair, in which a few 
threads of silver wero faintly'scattered, lie 
ditl not resemble Reginald, save iu tho ox* ( 
prossivo mouth nml the rare audio which had 
Btieh a touch of sadness in it. t 

“May I look at your sister?” ho asked, | 
after wo hud conversed a few moments to¬ 
gether, for tho vest had abandoned themselves 
to their wild grief, and could not see a 
stranger. “ Poor lteginuld ! poor hoy ! his 
turn has come to drink from life’s bitter cup, 
God alone can comfort, him now.’* 

I led the way to tho upper room, where 
they hud robed iter for tho grave in her bridal 
dress of rich satin and laoo ami wreath of 
orange blossoms, for this was to have boon her 
bridal day. Poor Nat lullie. 

“ How beautiful!” ho murmured, ns ho laid 
liis hand on her icy forehead. “So lovely in 
death, what must she havo been in life. So 
young to die! wlint a sad lot! and yet. it is 
hotter than mine, to live on with blighted 
-hopes and broken affections through long weary' 
years. My child, I see that you also havo suf¬ 
fered, but remember that, it is only through 
Buffering that wo avrivo at perfect pence.” « 

I heard n stilled sob, and turning saw my 
aunt with her back towards us in the recess of a 
window weeping bitterly. It was tho first time 
that I lmd scon her mourning for tho dead, 
though I know that she oft wept in secret. 
Striving to gain her composure, and seeing who 
was perceived, she came forward towards us 
and pressed round on tho opposite Bide of tho 
coffin. 

“This is Mr. Vernon aunt”—their oyes mot. 
“EstliorP* 

“Paul!” 

“ And is it thus wo moot after long, long 
years!” 

There was a clasping of hands—ono holy 
kiss, nml 1 passed quickly out, for I know that 
my Aunt Esther's heart had at last, found rest. 

Wo laid her away in her girlish beauty, my 
darling sistor Nathalie, with tho little hands 
folded ovor tho still, white bosom, nml tho 
dark curls lying motionless on tho satin pil- 
•low, Reginald and 1 had scarcely spoken 
sinco that dreadful day; it seemed as if a 
\vido gulf lay between us, and after tho body 
was laid to rost ho took his departuro for a far 


distant land ; but in tho older Mr, Vernon I 
found that sympathy which a lather had never 
given, yet perhaps it was because 1 was such 
a favorite with my aunt, for they seemed now 
almost inseparable, and she, oh I how radiant 
she looked in her now happiness. 

There was a quiet wedding in our parlor a 
few months after my sister’s burial. The 
brido was still in mourning, and though 
youthful in appearance, was no longer young, 
but it was a union of souls both for earth ami 
heaven. How fervently 1 prayed for God’s 
choicest blessings to rest on Undo Paul and 
Aunt Esther. • “ You will go with us,” they 
said, when about to depart on their wedding 
tour; but no! I could not, for 1 fdL it my duty 
to remain with my parents, who drooped daily 
beneath their dreadful ufllictiou. In a your l 
followed my broken-hearted mother to tho 
grave, and my father did not long survive her; 
but they lived long enough to return my affec¬ 
tion in nil its fulness, and 1 became loved us 
oven Nathalie never lmd been. 

“Vou must come to us,” my undo wrote, 
“you will be our child now, littto Minnie. 
Poor lamb! bow tired, how weary you must ho 
of your life-struggles. Wo will bo your father 
nml mother, and you shall never lcavo us 
again.” 

***** 

And so I havo found a homo with thoso 1 
love best, nml my weary spirit folded its 
troubled wings, and I at lust lmvo found peace. 
From my heart’s fulness lmvo 1 written, and 
again take up life’s refrain, which is not nil of 
sorrow'. Tho elm plot of fame 1ms been placed 
almost unsought around my brow; hut what 
earo I for fume. Tho laurel loaves and fra¬ 
grant flowers can never sntisry a woman’s 
loving heart; and there are times when I can¬ 
not Htill its wild throbbings. ”fi« well lie is 
not here, else it might betray mo. 1 sit in my 
little room with the firelight pninting fanciful 
pictuvos on the wall, and playing hido and 
seek among tho crimson curtains. Tho timo 
once was when l dreamed that my life’s hap¬ 
piness was forever wrecked, yet still tlicro is 
much worth living for. I sit here, thinking 
how much good wo can do in tho world, and 
in doing so only make our heavenly life tho 
brighter—how many widows and orphans 
tlicro nvo to bo succored—liow many hearts to 
bo comforted, and bleeding wounds to bo bound 
up. Ah 1 yen, it is only in living for others 
that wo are truly blessed. 

> ***** 

} It lias been a month sinco I wrote tho foro- 
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going, ntul oh t what changes a month cun 
bring. To-day my soul is singing psalms of 
thanksgiving, nml I fool that I am almost too 
happy, so richly inn I tlesscil, for that which 
l scarcely dared to hope for is mine—Regi¬ 
nald's lovo. 

Ho camo to us just threo weeks ago, after 
tlireo years’ absence, Thero was a constraint 
in our intercourse, an avoiding of each oilier, 
which I saw pained my aunt'and uncle very 
much; hut I could not help it, lor I feared 
lest he should rend my secret. 

It was hi the (pitot, hush of the twilight that 
my aunt camo to mo just ono week ago, and 
placing her arm around me, said, 

" 1 saw how it would end, Minnie, Reginald 
was talking of leaving us again, so I told him 
nil, and in return lie has told mo that he loved 
you hotter than you ever dreamed—has always 
loved you. Minnie, the best part of your life 
shall not he wasted as mine 1ms been. See, 
Reginald waits to hear tho assuraneo from 
your own lips that bo is really loved,” 

We were left alone together, and oh! the 
fulness of that hour, when heart spoke back 
to heart, ami each felt that its weary pilgrim¬ 
age was over. Yes, l at last have found rest, 
and when spring comes with her mantle of 
green and coronal of bowers, I have promised 
to bo his wife. Wife! Oh! what a holy 
name! how full of golden promise the life 
spread out belbro me! God grant to make 
mo worthy of it! 

I have just finished writing, and Reginald 
1ms taken up tlio manuscript and read the 
title. 

“Why liavo you written almost, why not 
wholly loved? for surely none can bo truer, 
deeper, holier than ours, strengthened as it is 
by time ami sorrow—is it not so, Minnie V* 
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Grandma's Conquest. 

BY M’LLE CAPIUCK. 

“I’m sorry I can’t invite you to dinner, old 
fellow, because it is a sort of solemn observ¬ 
ance—a sacred rite of (’/(hospitality, nobody 
being allowed to be present but the family 
connect ion; but tfiey will all be delighted to 
j.-c you in the evening, and I have some charm¬ 
ing cousins, 1 assure you.” 

“ Yes; I was just about to aslc if age was a ne¬ 
cessary qualification for admission into your 
ancient circle. Have I ever seen your cousins, 
Ned, and arc they likely to trouble me with 
their attentions, bashful as 1 am, you know?” 

“Not much, I should say. Carrie Atherton 
i? of your elegantes; she will expect you to 
pay the attention, and a great deal of it. There 
arc four Fannings, all pretty, and all shy; 
Mary and Julia Davenport, splendid women, 
both, much admired abroad ; Fanny Dana; 
ugly, but smart, Emily Fay.” 

‘♦Sweet name!” 

“ Desperately sweet, but none of your busi¬ 
ness; a sweet that shall be guarded with 
stings. I say, sir, no poaching on my manor, 
if you please. I expect to be engaged to her 
myself before the evening is out—so, beware! 
If you want to enter the family, try some¬ 
body else. And last, but not least, my chief 
favorite and ally, Kate Lovering.” 

“ Deliver me from Kates! A set of romping 
hyenas ! That name always plays the very 
deuce with a girl; it is sure to make them 
either flirt or hoyden, and generally both. 1 
have suffered'too much from them already, and 
have vowed a vow never to know one again. 
With all duo respect to your cousin, your 
family connection is “safe from me on that 
score; and can’t I avoid being presented to 
her ?” 

“Very well; just ns you please. Not that 
she would look at you—a perfect little prin¬ 
cess, and the flower of the family—she would 
make you repetit and retract your infidelities 
very soon, I fancy. 

“ No doubt. Heaven forbid !” 

“And now, farewell; for I go. It seems 
barbarous to leave you in this barn of a hotel, 
and in ignorance of the sublime venison, the 
glorious turkey, the divine ducks, and the 
superhuman plum-pudding of my Aunt Mary's 
Christmas table; but the fiat 1ms .gone forth, 
and I am compelled to partake of them 
alone.” 

“Say no more, say no more, Ned; I shall gel 
throuirh the time verv well, with a {rood dinnci 


here, a glass of wine, and a cigar.” And Ned 
Holland, reluctantly leaving his friend alone, 
walked over to his Uncle James’s, rather 
uncomfortable with the sense of inhospitality 
lie felt in obeying the strict rules that existed 
against the introduction of any strangers into 
the family circle at the Christmas Eve feast. 
The circle in itself was largo enough; the 
ramifications of relationship embraced half a 
county, and it was a time-honored observance, 
dictated by convenience no less than custom, that 
only “the family connection” should sit down 
to Mr. James Holland's bountiful board on the 
day before Christmas, and inaugurate the 
festivities with a yearly meeting, from which 
none liked to be absent, and which had grown 
to be almost like the Scottish “gathering of 
| the clan.” On this particular occasion, Ned 
had hoped that the regulation would be 
relaxed in favor of the friend he had brought 
down with him to share the hospitalities of that 
kindly mansion ; but, on broaching the subject 
to his respected relatives, in tlio midst of their 
; warm welcome to himself, lie found the usual 
; calm opposition made to his request. 

. “ Your Uncle James wouldn’t hear of such 

a thing,” said his Aunt Mary, as she brought 
| him cake and wine. “ It is against the rules, 

; my dear boy, and musn’t be, though I am 
: sorry to refuse you. But you know I am 
Galways glad to sec your friends at any other 
\ time, and shall insist, on his coming here this 
?evening; there will be other company then, 

- and I should like both of you to stay over the 
> holidays; all the girls will be here, and you 
5 will enjoy it, I think.” 

j Various pairs of eyes, black, brown and 
l blue, which had looked rebclliously at kind 
J Aunt Mary, while she refused the first invita¬ 
tion, brightened again ns she gave the last 
) two, and accompanied them with a meaning 
^ smile at her nephew, and Miss Emily Fay, 
c also present. The young lady’s checks wore 
Cthe precise hue of “celestial rosy red” that 
i Ned could have wished, and blushing himself 
>more than is expected of a lawyer, he hastily 
5 departed with her to greet the rest of the 
extensive family connection,” and lament, 
j as his cousins loudly called upon him to do, 
stlic absence of grandma from this annual iriect- 
;ing, which was a matter of disappointment to 
? everybody. 

C “Too bad, that grandma can’t come,” cried 
£ all her indignant young descendants, expect¬ 
ant of the lavish gifts of toys and confectionery 
({that always came with their beloved ancestor. 
^And, “Very provoking of Aunt Bell,” com- 
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plained the elder branches, who desired her 
presence from less Hellish motives, while her 
own sons and daughters, nephows and nieces, 
gathered from many different places to see 
her, and finding the greatest pleasure of their 
annual reunion in her mild presence, felt the 
loss more deeply and more quietty. 

Grandfather was only a faint memory to 
his elder grand-children, a legend to the 
younger, who were only acquainted with him 
through the picture of a fine, fresh-looking 
gentleman, in a Colonel's uniform, which hung 
in the drawing-room at Uncle James’s, liis 
eldest son. But grandma was a fully appre¬ 
ciated blessing to her young descendants, 
who loved her with devotion. She had been 
very lovely in her youth, and her portrait, 
representing a beautiful little crcaturo on 
horseback, in a riding habit and cap, with long 
plumes, was greatly admired by modern artists' 
visiting at her son’s house. She was still 
charming in her old age, though the brown 
curls had turned snow-white, and the fine eyes! 
were slightly dimmed, but the spirit and grace 
which had rendered her so fascinating in early 
life, years could not destroy. Her manner, of 
old-school courtesy, gentle, dignified, and 
winning, was admired by strangers only less 
than by her disappointed grand-children, who 
had long looked forwards to her appearance as 
the crowning attraction of the yearly festival. 
But Aunt Bell’s very young baby had chosen 
to be ill of some infant disorder, which had 
not only delayed its presentation to its new 
cousins, but had also kept at home its foml 
mamma and dear, kind grandma, who gave up 
the great pleasure of the family meeting to 
comfort the baby’s parents through this time 
of anxiety and trouble. 

Groat was the dissatisfaction that prevailed 
among the bereaved descendants, thus deprived 
of her society, but most indignant of all, was 
Miss Kate Lincoln Lovering, grandma’s special 
pet and favorite, only daughter of her only 
daughter, long since dead, and inheritor of 
her maiden name and maiden beauty. She was 
said to look exactly as Grandma Holland had 
looked at her age, eighteen, and, allowing for 
the different style of dress and coiffure, was 
certainly very like the lovely equestrian of the 
picture, and very like the ancestral beauties in 
a host of old family portraits up stairs. She in¬ 
herited, too, grandmother’s fascination of man¬ 
ner, and winning sweetness, but being petted 
and wilful, bad added some traits of her own 
to thoso of the maternal line, and had been 
thoroughly spoiled by her father, a dashing 
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^young officer, killed in battle, before he left 
her as a legacy to the foml guardianship of his 
wife’s mother. So now grandmother lived 
Sjwith her youngest son, Uncle John; Kate lived 
S there too, and had come as unwilling repre¬ 
sentative of his absent family, uml the messen¬ 
ger of unwelcome tidings at which nobody was 
J more disappointed than herself, who had been 
smuch disgusted of lute with the attention 
\ exacted for the imaginary ailments of a very 

> stout, very ugly, and very cross baby, that had 

> completed the list of its outrages by keeping 
jits revered grandma at homo, and disappoint- 
] ing a great number of people. 

} “ But, I will tell you what I nm going to do, 

j Cousin Ned,” said she, winding up an account 

> of her injuries—“ I am grandma’s deputy; l 
\ have brought all her presents to distribute; 
?and, better than that. I’ve brought her dress 
>nnd cap, and bought a white false front, and I 

> intend myself to appear ns grandma, ‘for this 
\ night only,’ if you will help me, and if no- 
1 body stops me.” 

> IVho could stop Kate? Not Undo James. 
jWlio found it sufficient warrant for the young 
-deputy’s assumption that his mother had con¬ 
sented to the frolic, and sent her joking orders 
Jthat all duo respect should be rendered to 
>hcr representative; nor Aunt Mury, who 
;unpacked the well-known black satin dress, 
J white crape cap and collar, and delicate lace 
imittens, in which grandma always appeared, 
>from Kate's trunk, and pardoned the jest she 
>lmd at first thought so Irreverent ns she gently 
jlaid by these tokens of her approval of her 
Jdarling's plan; while the other grave au¬ 
thorities, being won over by Kate's coaxing 
..and caressing, began to see in It a very amus- 
Jing episode, and to anticipate the delight of 

> their disappointed children. 

\ So tho distrait Ned, already looking up and 
)down the long saloon for Emily, readily con¬ 
sented to further the scheme with his best 
| assistance, and forgot the joke he lmd in store 

> for her, which came out all in due time at the 
|dinner-table, where Miss Kate appeared in 
>her own character, her personation of graiul- 
t mu being reserved for (lie evening. The 
|young gentleman’s devotion to his dinner and 
jto his fair neighbor—about equally divided in 
'liis affections—had been a subject of great 
(amusement to the mischievous girl, whose own 
jappetito for turkey was always secondary to 
Aier love of the ludicrous, and in replying to 
i her laughing sallies, his wit brightened over 
|his champagne to the point of repeating that 
i part of the morning’s conversation which 
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personally concerned lier, and Horace Der¬ 
went’s speech, with such additions as his 
fancy surestcd, to the amusement of the 
whole table, and the partial discomfiture ol 
Miss Kate. 

“i’ll pay him off, the impertinent fellow 1” 
she said to herself, “as sure as my name is 
Kate! A romping hyena, indeed—a flirt and 
u hoyden ! and particularly begs not to be in¬ 
troduced ! Wo shall see, sir!” and, with 
burning checks, and a head full of schemes 


r > 

vtho arrears of kisses which she had denied for 
■ the past five years, she was led down stairs 
{by the children, screaming with laughter, and 
'yet half reverent ol* the figure that looked so 
^mucli like their dear, absent relative. 

^ They enshrined her in grandmother’s own 
> great arm-chair, where she proceeded to dis¬ 
tribute her generous stock of gifts, amid the 
J riotous mirth and enjoyment of the children, 
{andthe surprise and amusement of the elders. 
>The scene was hardly over beforo the arrivals 


of vengeance, she ran up stairs to prepare % began, nml the great drawing-rooms were soon 
for her evening’s appearance, wisely reserving {filled with friends and acquaintances, who were 
her quarrel with Ned till a more convenient Sduly presented to grandmother’s deputy, as 
season, for she wanted him to paint in the ? usually to herself, and though disappointed in 
wrinkles on her blooming face, ns he hud ?hcr absence, keenly enjoyed the spirit and 
always done at their Christmas theatricals, Cgrace of her young representative’s persona- 
v.herc site played the cross aunts and heavy Jjtion, and formed a pleased and admiring circle 
dowagers, while her less lovely and attractive {about her great chair. 

cousins took the more) becoming dresses and { Horace Derwent was the last; fashionably 
roles. Sln-tc, for ho had feared to be too early, and 

lie was unceremoniously turned out of the c punished his impatience by delay. An orphan, 
room afterwards, and she was enrobed by the j> without home-ties or pleasures, he had a 
laughing girls in the rich, old-fashioned gar- ^strong curiosity to see this family assembly, 
incuts, which proved a world too wide for her Pand longed to join in their gaycty, but among 
round waist and pretty shoulder’s, for though p the happy faces he felt an alien and a 
grandma was a slender old lady, she loved £ stranger; their mirth depressed and saddened 
case and comfort more than her fair descend- £bim, and he begged his chaperon, Ned, for a 
nnt. llut there arc few difficulties in thee few minutes in which to familiarize liim- 
fcmininc toilette that pins and patience cannot Ssclf with the scene, before beginning the work 
overcome, and when Ned was recalled, to put ^ of introduction. They hnd halted in the little 
the finishing touches to his work, lie insisted >boudoir, in which Grandma Holland's portrait 
on bestowing a filial embrace on his beloved S was enshrined, separated from the long draw- 
grandmother, and pressing a respectful kiss > ing-rooms by a set of silken curtains, and hero 
on her wrinkled cheek. Other cousins being 5 Ned left him, the more readily as he saw 
admitted, fairly started at the well-known <!Emily in the distance surrounded by a group 
figure before them, with its snow-white curls 5 of attentive gentlemen, and enjoying their 
beneath the crimped edges of the widow’s cap, ^society far too much for the comfort of her 
the brilliant dark eyes shining kindly boliind £ observant lover. He was gone some time, 
the gold-bowed spectacles, the sweet, wrinkled S occu Ptcd in hovering oti the edge of this lively 
face, half-hidden by these various accessories, ^ group, skilfully dispersing it, and rendering 
the bent, slender figure, in its black satin robes ^generally uncomfortable those who persisted 
of sweeping length mid amplitude, bound at tlic ^ > n staying, before lie bethought himself of 
wrists and neck with white crape and jet orna- Horace, and returned to find him intent upon 
inents; grandma’s own discreet watch, with S^ 10 portrait, which lie was studying with 
the hunch of seals that had been grandfather’s, {admiring earnestness. 

a silver knitting slicatli on her side, and her ^ “All, wlmt a lovely face!” ho cried, as Ned 
own little delicate hands, quite lost in black pouched his shoulder. MV hat spirit and grace! 
lace mittens, laid gently over her favorite work !>wliat a beautiful creature to lovo and live 
of a baby’s lamb’s wool sock. Tho little sWith! Pity there are no such women now V* ho 
actress drew down her rosy upper lip over the {said, covering his confusion with a laugh, as 
pearls beneath, nnd imitated grandmanm’s low, s he took his friend’s arm and moved away, 
cheerful voice; then, after submitting to the {“Modern female education not only deforms 
affectionate attentions of all the grown-up Sthe bodies but cramps tho minds and extin- 
young gentlemen, her cousins, who seized this Pguishes the spirits of our fashionable girls, 
opportunity, while she dared not resist, for { except in the caso of those rudo lioydcns that 
fear of injuring her costume, to claim all c infest society, but where in real liio do we 
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over hco such sweet, sprightly attitudes, such 
u elmrmmg lace, such—” 

44 Oh Horace!” cries the injured Ned, 44 lor 
heaven’s sake spare mo your raptures, and I’ll 
introduce you to the original.” 

“Who? Where?” 

44 My grandmother.” 

“Oh, all, yes,” said Horace, drily, “a most 
delightful old lady, no doubt, hut 1 should 
prefer something of a littlo more recent date.” 

44 1 thought you were disgusted with modern 
holies, hut you shall soo enough of them after 
this presentation is over. AUons!” and he 
dragged his reluctant friend, who dreaded to 
hphohl clio wreck of the fresh girlish beauty 
he had just been admiring, towards the high 
crimson-velvet arm-chair, standing like a 
throne at the end of the long apartment, and 
around which a crowd of gentlemen, young 
mid old, wero gathered, paying their lively 
homago to the old lady sitting in it, a littlo 
shaded from tlio glare of the great chandeliers, 
and listening with a pleasnnt smile, while she 
plied the knitting work she held in her deli¬ 
cate laco-covercd hands. 

44 My grandmother, Madam Holland, Mr. 
lloraco Derwent.” 

The old lady looked up from her knitting 
with a Htnrt, and cast a sharp glance at 
Master Ned Holland, ns sho hastily acknow¬ 
ledged tho low reverence of his friend. Horace 
could have sworn that a blush suffused tho 
lino features turned towards him, as in tho 
portrait, that tho aged lingers trembled ns 
they dropped the work they held, which ho 
courteously restored with respectful zeal, and 
that a momentary expression of distress tlittcd 
over tho still fair face boforo him, but tho old 
huly quickly vecovorod her sweet placid 
dignity, and addressed him in a soft voico 
with rather imperfect articulation, which ho 
attributed to tho loss of her teeth. 

“ I look like sotno old lovo of hers, I sup¬ 
pose,” thought Horace, as ho took tho place 
besulo her, politely vacated by a young man 
who had been amusing her with his lively 
conversation a moment before, and found him¬ 
self soon absorbed in tho study of this fasci¬ 
nating old Indy, listening with that gentle 
doferonco which always distinguished his 
manner to the aged, to every indistinct word 
she uttered in her sweet tremulous voico, and 
tracing a rescmblanco to tho beautiful fuco in 
(ho other room, in tho altered hut graceful 
outlines boforo him. Ho found beauty still in 
tho snow-white curls, onco brown, that drooped 
over her temples, beauty in tho dark arched 


| eyebrows, and bright, kindly eyes beaming 
‘behind tho glimmer of her glasses, beauty in 
ilie delicate skin, line even in its wrinkles, in 
’the well-set head, the fair, faded chock, the 
| slender figure and small hands, and the perfect 
■ contour of her face, half concealed by tho 
'thick crimped frills of her cap and the great 
bow of white satin ribbon tied under her chin. 
Ho was sure she must have been in youth 
even more lovely than the artist hud drawn 
her, more brilliant than tho colors lmd de¬ 
picted her, and he envied tho old colonel who 
had lived in the proper time to woo and win 
this gracious creature. 

lie wondered if sho had any female descend¬ 
ants who hiul inherited her charms, ami Ida 
[eyes wandered up and down the room in 
search of a younger copy of the lineaments ho 
! so much admired, but no such appeared. Hand¬ 
some, dark-eyed hellos, blue-eyed and lair- 
haired maidens, brown-tressed beauties in 
iahundanco appeared, but no successor to this 
|ancestral loveliness, and ho was sorry that 
his wandering look was interpreted by llio 
, too-attentive Ned ns a sign of weariness, and 
that ho was borne away to be presented to 
this fair cousin, and to talk to that, to prome¬ 
nade with one, and polka with another, ttml 
was finally honored with an introduction to 
tho fair Emily herself, under all possible re¬ 
strict ions and beneath the eye of her watchful 
lover, but he felt no desire to disturb his 
friendship by any show of attention to his 
lady-love, who sat in the littlo boudoir, below 
the lovely picture, ami faded, to his eyes, into 
insipidity and plainness boforo its delieato 
and sparkling beauty. 

The ovening was far spent before he was 
ngain able to approach tho crimson chair that 
enthroned its relies, and it was long after 
that ho succeeded in penetrating tho timing 
around it, Tho romping children, with hands 
full of toys and sweetmeats, who made tho 
vicinity quite dangerous somo timo before, 
lmd been brought up in succession to kiss her, 
and been borne, shouting, off to bod, but their 
places wero more than filled by a laughing, 
jesting crowd, whose evident mlmirntiou justi¬ 
fied his own opinion of tho aged beauty. As 
ho hovered on the edge of this merry group, 
vexed nt his exclusion from their circle, and 
inability to understand tho jest they enjoyed 
so much, ho was electrified by bearing a 
sweet, clear laugh from tho occupant of tho 
clmir, tho very laugh that belonged to tho 
joyous heroine of tho picture, from which 
years could not take tlic music or the mirth- 
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His ell'orts to obtain a second lc(c A tftc t or 
even to join in tho con vocation with her, 
wore quite unavailing, hut. ho could not ho 
mistaken in thinking that who lmd repeatedly 
glanced at him with interest, and that she 
was pleased with tho respect and admiration 
Ids face expressed. 'When nt. last, tho latest 
there, the reluctant Nod was induced to come 
iiway, and they took their leave of their hosts, 
and made their conge to tho crimson throne, 
Horace could not resist raising tho still beau¬ 
tiful hand to his lips, with affectionate rever¬ 
ence that provoked a hearty laugh from the 
inconsiderate Ned, and even seemed to make n 
faint glow in grandma’s wrinkled cheeks, but 
he strode uway thinking how that little hand 
had seemed to tremble and falter in his bold. 

“ What a beautiful littlo coquette she must 
have been !” bo exclaimed, and Ned woke all 
the echoes with bis shouts of laughter. 

Horace thought him intoxicated. “You’ve 
had too much champagne,” he said, and then 
resuming his meditations, “l must look like 
some <dd lover of hers, yes, that’s it ; she has 
never forgotten him!” and having, fortunately 
for the pcaeo of tho neighborhood, reached 
their hotel, went to his room quite regardless 
of the explosions of mirth that shook his com¬ 
rade—whom ho was accustomed to sco under 
some form of excitement after a party—to 
dream of tho septuagenarian beauty, and 
curse his fate in being born too late by two- 
score years and ten. 

Tho next morning a brilliant sun shone in 
through the frost-work of the windows, uml 
waked tho indolent pair to rejoice over a 
fine fall of snow, which promised future sleigh¬ 
ing, and had driven, the houseful of cousins 
quite wild with anticipation before tho friends 
arrived there for a morning call. Tho court¬ 
yard and grounds were scraped clean of snow, 
which hud been liberally bestowed on the 
walls of the house, and on tho wrappings of the 
few muillcd figures that still moved about 
among tho tic hr is of tho battle, from ono of 
whom Ned immediately received tho favor of 
a well-directed hall, which extinguished his 
moustache and nestled in his fur collar, to 
007.0 out presently in damp discomfort on his 
glossy linen and new cravat. A loud shout 
from the attacking party greeted tho success¬ 
ful shot, and “Kate, of course,” thought 
Horace ns they wont in, glad that liny mischief 
detained her from joining the family group 
during his visit. 

They entered quietly without ringing, that 
tho discomfited Ned might have an opportunity 


to repair his toilet beforo encountering his 
cousins; and while he was still brushing and 
muttering, Horace stepped quietly into the 
open drawing-room, to spend his leisure ex¬ 
amining the picture he had so much admired 
the night before, and criticise its loveliness liy 
tho glare of daylight. Hut he stopped on the 
threshold of tho boudoir, to pass his bund over 
his eyes, and wonder if he still were dreaming 
at sight of what seemed tho fair original her¬ 
self, seated before it, tho beautiful eyes fixed 
upon their prototypes, the arch bps curved in 
tho same dimpled smile, the brown tresses 
drooping with as soft a grace, tho pretty foot, . 
the little hand, the elastic carriage, tho ex¬ 
quisite figure, all there ns if the ghost of that 
girlish loveliness still haunted the spot where 
its memory was so fairly preserved, but for 
the modern dress which gave it a now charm 
of life and reulity in his admiring eyes. 

Ho could have lingered forever watching 
tho varying play of expression on that fair 
face, the shifting light in her eyes, the Hitting 
dimples and blushes on her cheek, the lushes 
that drooped, and the lips that smiled, but the 
spell was broken by the creak of Ned’s new 
boots approaching, and the living picture 
sprang up and confronted tho intruders with 
a chilling dignity, before which Horace stood 
abashed, while the cooler Ned felt it not at nil. 

“My cousin, Mr. Derwent,” he kindly ex¬ 
plained. “ Never mind being caught, child,” 
condescendingly to tho young lady, “you 
look very well in that wrapper, quite like tho 
picture, eh, Horace? and you will have plenty 
of time to change it, for wo shall stay all the 
morning. Entertain Mr. Derwent now, while 
l find tho vest; you can talk about the por¬ 
trait, ho is quite wild on the subject. Ah, 
and by tho by, how’s grandma?” and with a 
loud and long laugh Mr. Ned quitted tho 
room in search of his cousins, and left tho new 
acquaintances together, 

Tho young lady was evidently very much 
embarrassed and was blushing beautifully, 
tho roses of her cheeks grew momentarily 
deeper under the shade of tho fringed lashes, 
which the admiring lioraco watched in sub¬ 
lime oblivion of politeness, till lie saw symp¬ 
toms of their rising, and hurried into speech. 

“I liopo wo shall see your grandmother, 
this morning,” ho observed. 

The beauty, in great confusion, was under¬ 
stood to murmur something about “ indispo¬ 
sition,” but. her arcli lips were beginning to 
quiver with a smile, and her eyes to sparklo 
with mischievous light. Determined to en- 
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courage these signs of returning confidence, c 

Horace continued— ( 

“ I nm sorry to hear that sho is indisposed. ^ 
I trust nothing serious ?”■ (’ 

“A slight cold/’ said tho young lady,£ 

faintly; “over-exertion.” c 

“Ah, yes, very natural, though sho looks^ 
too young still to bo easily nfleeted by such? 
causes, in spite of tho delicacy of her appear-^ 
unco. One cannot think of herns voally aged ; 
it seems impossible that a creature so beaut i-^ 
fill should fado, nor has sho faded ns yet. To^, 
me, that clastic loveliness, so lightly touched,’ 
by Time, is rendered sacred by a newer iindj- 
rarer charm; ‘age cannnot wither her’ in-c' 
deed, but is a fresh baptism of beauty.” 

Ho waited for tin answer, but the youngs 
lady seemed still struggling with her confu-J- 
sion, end unnblo to speak, and ho felt obliged^, 
to go on, though afraid of making some blun-<’ 
dcr in his hurry of ideas. ( r 

“Pardon me, Miss Holland, [‘sho must hoc 
Miss Holland, being Ned’s cousin, they are, 
nearly all Holland’s except that Kate’] butr 
that picture,” indicating tho ono ho admired,£ 
“I was told last evening that it was your' 
gramlmotlior’s portrait, taken in early life; it 
might bo yourself; tho resemblance is wonder - c 
ful. You were not present lust ovening, I< 
think, for I looked anxiously, I assure you, J 
among Mrs. Holland's descendants to find thee 
inheritor of her grace and beauty, but 1 wns< 
unsuccessfulyou woro not there? 1 could< 

not have forgotten-” < 

In Congressional parlance, ho “paused for< 
a reply,” but none came. The young girl sat < 
perfectly silent, with downcast eyes, and 1 ; 
blushing cheeks, before lihn, and answered < 
only by tho varying color and expression of ■ 
lior countenance, so lovely in her timidity and 
confusion that ho could not but look and 1 
admire. “A most delicate and modest little' 
creature,” ho thought, “one could hardly‘ 
havo expected with that coquettish face and 
form, this awkward, no, this graceful cmlmr-, 
vnssment. Most fortunato conjunction of shy-• 
noss with such bewitching beauty, enabling 
mo to use my eyes without tho rebuko of a 
look from hers l” and with this philosophical - 
conclusion tho enchanted ITovaeo fell to tho 
contemplation of the tableau vivant which for-- 
tune had placed hofovo him, with a thankful 
heart, and no thought of fatiguo, till his friend 
returned with a troop of laughing girls, and 
tho relieved beauty mado her escape in tho 
tumult that followed. 

But lio was not awakened from his dream 


when its object had disappeared; ho was 
absent, distrait , stupid, and not even his fault¬ 
less dress and manner. Ids handsome face and 
figure could save him from the charge of being 
a boro, preferred against him by u jury of 
young critics, who sat in judgment upon him 
lifter ho left tho houso. Ho hud made ono 
inquiry after “grandma” to ho sure, but even 
that joko he must utter as if it were the sober¬ 
est earnest, and hud prosecuted his inquiries 
after her health with mock solemnity that was 
more like real, lie had remained, too, with 
his eyes mostly fixed upon “ grandma’s” por¬ 
trait, which was very pretty no doubt, hut not 
generally considered by persons of his age 
and sex us better worth looking at than her 
young grand-daughters, and with absurd atlec- 
tation had retired from tho room with his face 
towards it, mid cast hack a last glance as he 
passed under tho arch of tho door. Ned found 
him no better when they returned to their 
hotel, and was glad that a furious snow storm, 
which darkened tho air ull tho afternoon, 
gave him an excuse for sleeping till it. was 
time to dress for dinner, and escaping tho 
society of his abstracted companion, who 
braving wind and tempest set out upon a soli¬ 
tary walk. An hour later, the young ladies col¬ 
lected in the parlors of Mr. James Holland’s 
house, dropping their various pretences of 
occupation, rushed to tho windows to seo a 
a little boy bringing a bouquet, and arrived in 
tho hall just in time to hear him say repeatedly 
to tho waiter, “No, not for any of tho young 
Indies, 1 tell you. For tho old lady; Mr. 
Ned's grandmother, tho gentleman said. ‘ For 
Mrs. Colonel Holland, with Mr. Derwent’s 
respects.* It’s on tho card Miss Kate.” 

Tho girls returned to tho parlor with their 
prize, laughing, but half envious of tho fair 
recipient, who regarded it with looks com¬ 
pounded of gratification and revenge. Sho 
had half a mind to burn it but had not tho 
heart, it was such a beautiful bouquet when 
taken from its wrappings, so fragrant, fresh 
and pure; yet sho wished sho hud sent it. 
back at once, with, or without un indignant 
message. It was so audacious of tho fellow 
to send it! so moan of Ned to let him do it! 
sho wondered how long ho had guessed grand¬ 
ma's identity. Ned could never keep a secret, 
and had probably told him at once, and sho 
was a subject for their joint mirth ! Sho 
should havo no peaco now, during her visit; 
tho mortifications had already begun with 
this morning’s call, and tho import incut 
staring and quizzing sho had undergone, fol* 
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} uW (.<l by' this insult I nnd tho indignant. 1 
Kate could have trampled tho Honors under i 
Jut avenging slippers. llut their fragrant] 
loveliness, or tho admiration of her cousins,' 
tinullv prevailed, tuul it was with considerable : 
complacency that she boro them up to her; 
room and deposited them on the little light 1 
Mnud by her pillow, to waft odors of lhivadisc 
through her dreams. If tho donor couhl have. 
M»ea tho llowers ho sent to enliven tho sick | 
chamber of the aged matron made welcome to 
Kate's virgin bower, praised hy her rosy lips,. 
and held in her white hands while site buried 
her lovely fnoo in their perfumed petals, as 
sweet a blossom ns any there, perhaps this 
pleasing sight would have restored the temper 
of Ins nevves, and enabled him to hear with 
more lhittering attention the plans of the 
gallant Ned, who awoke “like a giant rc- 
fvolied with wine/' and arranged a sleighing 
parly ns ho made his toilette. 

The two gentlemen returned to dine at the' 
Holland mansion, where a largo party was 
lissom bled, which however, lacked tho plea¬ 
santest characteristics of the night before. Tho 
children were banished, to leave more room 
for tho elders. (Iramlma's velvet chair was 
vacant, nnd her youthful likeness, the beauti¬ 
ful gii*l whom Horace had first seen in tho 
morning, seemed to inherit, also her honors 
and admirers, but her painful shyness with 
himself was exchanged for a hauteur and re¬ 
serve that ho could not understand. ,Sho was 
his neighbor at dinner, with an indignant 
color burning on her cheeks, and a protest in 
her averted eyes, against tho incomprehensible 
jokes Ned was constantly publishing at her 
other hand, nnd which'sho would not answer 
by a word. Her manner to her escort was 
both fearful and defiant, nnd Horace tried, 
with a patience and gentleness of courtesy 
almost irresistible, to win her from her cold¬ 
ness, to confidence nnd case. He watched the 
rapid changes of her face and altered his con¬ 
versation to suit }t, as aptly ns tho mariner 
trims his sails or steers Ids course hy the 
aspect of the sky; brilliant, pleasant, sensible, 
she could not but own bis power—could not 
but feel that a master-hand skilfully disposed 
tho topics he touched upon for her amuse¬ 
ment, could not but bo won against her will to 
admiration and respect, and submit to tho 
iutlucnco of a moro gen ini tompor nnd a 
sweeter mood than her own. 

Smiles were softening her lips, nnd pleasure 
was lighting up her faco before they left tho 
table, but her evil genius, Ned, whispered ft 


] witticism in her ear, a laughing bevy of 
cousins surrounded her ns they reentered tho 
'parlors, and her repellunt manner returned 
! for tho rest of tho evening. When in tho 
Christmas games they were thrown together, 
sho was silent as deatii; when in tho dancing 
her hnml touched his, it was quickly with¬ 
drawn; and when ho approached her to ask 
for “Miss Holland's next waltz,” ho received 
from her a brusque excuse, and from her 
\ devoted attendant a polite correction. 

“ Not Miss Holland, sir,” said Charley 
Harrington, who was another of tho ‘‘exten¬ 
sive family connection.” “ Miss hovering, I 
presume you mean; como Kate, our polka.” 

*• 1 knew there was an antipathy between 
! ns,” said Horace to himself, ns ho turned 
away and tried to think he felt it. 

> Until, in solitude and quiet he hud reviewed 
.the scenes ami events of the past few hours, 
;aml analyzed llie sudden feeling that had 
: sprung up in his breast, anti bent his will, his 

pride, his prejudice, like reeds, before this 
stronger growth of a day. Until ho had re¬ 
called her strange coldness ami perversity, 

; her unreasonable petulance nnd prejudice, tho 
: happy change that followed her shyness, her 
; aversion and her fear, her brightened eyes 

• nnd deeper color, uml nervous consciousness 
of liis presence, nil parts of n riddle hard to 
read, hut hearing as close a relation to each 

-other ns tho two fair faces ho remembered 
'with almost equal tenderness, one beautiful in 
: age, and ono in youth, and both forever dear, 

• In dreams they seemed to exchange identity; 
iit was tho gnmdamo's hand that lay so coldly 
sin his own, tho girl’s that thrilled beneath his 

• touch; tho aged eyes were averted, perhaps, 
i but the brighter ones of youth looked at him 
;kindly, and the strange llush that had red- 
>dened tho matron’s wrinkled cheek was a 
>> blush of awakening interest, a glow of sweet. 
' confession on the younger face. Such dreams— 
? all dreams are idle, vague and vain, practical 
I people say so, and 1 accept the dictum in un¬ 
questioning humility, hut 1 think they arc 
; hardly so foolish or so useless as these per- 
.‘bous aver, or they would not have been 
>granted hy a higher Intelligence to ours. 
^Strange glimpses of another world, not pas!, 

> present. or to come, but “ the world that ought 
>to be;” where impvobablo things aro easy of 
£ belief, and impossibilities are constantly coni* 
) ingto pass; where crooked paths grow straight, 
\ ami gordian knots aro cut by tho simple hiv- 

ing of a weary head upon a homely pillow, in 
% which wo arc fair or line, rich or great, wise 
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or worshipped, according to our wish, and 
have temples of fame and airy castles, spring 
up far more quickly than Aladdin’s palace, 
and happier than he—[for in Dreamland there 
is nothing unattainable]—we may ask for the 
roc’s egg and get it. Dear Paradise of ab¬ 
surdities and incongruities, from which wc 
are summoned by a word or a touch, in the 
heights of prosperity or the depths of distress, 
thou art not so unlike the world wc inhabit by 
day, that we should disdain to visit thee by 
night, or thy dreams that refresh the weary 
mind as sleep the weary body, more futile 
than the “waking visions” from which Death 
calls us all away at last! This is a long 
moral, but it explains why my hero awoke in 
tolerable spirits and went sleighing. 

There is little comfort for lovers in those 
many-seated “omnibus” sleighs [“may Eros 
forget him who invented them!” thought Ned, 
as he took an exile’s place, lialf-a-square from 
Emily], and as little in depositing therein 
those indistinguishable bundles of wool and 
fur, clad as for an Arete expedition, as nearly 
alike to the common view, as Pharaoh’s mum¬ 
meries in their layers of cloth, and about as 
incapable of conversation. Yet the watchful 
Horace, inspired by love, thought he knew' 
which bale of shawls contained at its core the 
heart he sought to win; which fur mitten 
covered the hand he aspired to gain; and 
• which of those brown bardge veils hid the 
bright eyes and blushing checks, the deep 
dimples and glossy curls of the lady of his 
dreams, lie fancied, too, that this muffled 
tigurc leaned less heavily on his arm, accepted 
his assistance less readily, and turned from 
him more quickly than the rest, and at the 
ball and supper which followed, had ample 
proof of her studied avoidance and neglect. 
But the wilful girl found in him a will and 
courage stronger than her own, a patience 
and perseverance that compelled her respect, 
a sweetness and gentleness of temper that 
subdued and scattered her chilling discontent. 
So there were sometimes moments of v .sun¬ 
shine that made amends, to one at least,'for 
hours of coldness, and but for (he bouquets 
and daily messages of compliment and inquiry 
to grandma, which kept Kate in a fever of 
anger and mortification at being quizzed, 
there might have been more. But she would 
not speak to her cousin Kcd, and would not 
hear a word on the subject from any one else, 
so the task TTorace attempted was like Pene¬ 
lope’s, who ravelled at night what she wrought 
in the day. 


These alternations brought him to New 
Year’s Eve, and its accompanying resolutions; 
ho would go away before his feelings were 
further enlisted in a hopeless cause. It was 
already hard enough to decide on forgetting 
the lovely girl who could be so bewitching to 
others, so repulsive to him; he would trust 
himself no longer in her presence, but go 
where her varying moods could no more affect 
his happiness. 

Ho joined the well-known party in the 
Hollands’ drawing-room, and was glad to see 
that the crimson chair was again filled, ami 
went forward to pay his respects to the well- 
known figure within it. It was indeed grandma, 
released by the baby’s convalescence at last, 
to join the family gathering, and who, with 
her hand fast locked in that of her favorite— 
whose strange flutter of spirits she could not 
comprehend—received Mr. Derwent’s compli¬ 
ments with her own gentle courtesy, but gave 
no sign of recognition. 

Horace was puzzled; the dress, the attitude, 
the figure before him were nil the same, he 
remembered, hut the old Indy in the chair 
looked twenty 3 'ears older than the previous 
week. Could a few days’ illness so have 
changed her? There was a mystery about it 
that he could not fathom. 

“ I am glad to see you arc well enough to 
resume your accustomed place,” he said. 

Grandma looked astonished, but gently 
thanked the gentleman who took so kind uu 
interest, in her health. 

“I trust you no longer feel any ill effects 
from your late indisposition,” he continued. 

“I have not been ill, sir,” slie answered, 
smiling, “but attending an invalid five-and- 
seventy years younger than myself, or I should 
have arrived before, and been present ou 
Christmas eve, as is my usual custom.” 

“ Do I understand you to say,” cried Horace, 
bewildered, “that you were not present on 
that occasion?- I thought—I was sure—” 

He paused, for grandma was looking at the 
guilty checks of her pretty grand-daughter, as 
if they contained the solution of the mystery. 

“Is it possible, my dear,” she slowly said, 
“that you have kept up a foolish deception so 
long, and misled this gentleman ? I am afraid 
he will find it difficult to forgive either of us.” 

Poor Kate, amazed and aghast, as she real¬ 
ized his ignorance of grandma’s identity, and 
innocence of intent to affront or tease her, 
was heard to stammer a faint apology; but 
■Horace, with a stiff and stately bow, had 
turned away and left the room. 
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Five minutes after, ns lie stood in tlic little 
boudoir, taking a last look at the portrait, 
and resolving to leave its vicinity at once, a 
light hand lifted the silken curtains, and a 
limid touch fell upon his arm. 

*• I came to heg your pardon/’ faltered Kate. 

“For what?” he sternly inquired. 

“For deceiving you, sir,”, she answered, 
tremulously. “ It seems you didn’t know, hut 
I thought you did, and were trying to mortify 
me. It was all my fault, but I*am sure I 
never meant it. I hope you will forgive us.” 

“Nothing else?” asked Horace, keenly. 

Nothing but a burst of tears which reduced 
him at once. 

“Dear Miss Lovering,” said lie, quite melted, 
“you had a perfect right to enjoy your mas¬ 
querade, and I was a fool not to sec it before; 
but it is not that which hurts me now—your 
eoldnesss—your aversion—” 

“I was mistaken,” murmured Kate. 

“ Is it possible that you see it in that 
light,” cried the enraptured lover, “ then I 
may hope to be more fortunate—to please you 
better in future?” 

Dead silence; but the hand he took was not 
■withdrawn. 

“You must have seen,” he softly whispered, 
“that the first sight of you made an impression, 
upon me, which nothing can ever efface, liven 
under that venerable disguise, I felt your power 
and acknowledged your beauty, and would will¬ 
ingly have added half a century to my age to 
have been the contemporary of the fascina¬ 
ting old lady who so strangely won my heart.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Kate, with returning 
saucincss, “that you fell in love with grandma.” 

“ But she received my homage more kindly 
than the descendant for whom I deserted her.” 

“I thought,” she retorted, “that you ‘de¬ 
tested Kates.’ ” 

“No, I adore them. So Ned has been be¬ 
traying me ? Did he tell you that I wished to 
enter the family ? I will confess the whole, if 
you will listen and promise to absolve me 
afterwards.” 

The confession lasted an hour and a quarter, 
and ended in reconciling the two enemies. 
Horace did not go_away next day, but re¬ 
mained till the Christmas festivities were over,- 
and was invited to return next year as “ one 
of the family.” He won tlio Twelfth Night 
ring, and nobody -was much surprised when he 
put it on Kate’s white finger, or when grandma 
magnanimously offered to relinquish all claim 
on the conquest made in her name, and come 
to her rival’s wedding. 
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How it Happened. 

JG A 

Arthur's Home Magazine (1861-1870); Feb 1863; 21, American Periodicals 
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£date! There was no mistaking the evidence 
^ < of her eyes, the date was eight years back, 

by j. g. a. ?two months after the writer had laid under 

The days of December, 1SG1, were growing ^thc melting snows of spring his young wife, 

darker and duller, as the last drawn breaths ?and gone back to his desolate home with two 

of the year grew feeble and short. Mary 5sweet children. 

Watson, sitting by her fire alone on Christmas S “I tun very lonely, cousin Mary,” he 'wrote, 
live, mused upon the probability—as who and I want my two only treasures with me, 
would not ?—of her sitting by that same fire ?but more, I want that they should be taught 
on Christinas Eve of December, 18012. Mary £as their sainted mother would have taught 
was an old maid. * ^tlicni. For her sake, Mary, for mine, and for 

Now there arc many old maids, but not theirs, will you take them to the old home- 
many arc there like Mary 'Watson. For, first, l stead, the home where I won her, my Elsie, and 
she was perfectly contented. Moreover, she > help them to grow up worthy of such a mother ?” 
was always cheerful, social, and preeminently , Mary folded the letter with tears, collected 
uii set fish, b hich lust word we should all do 'her writing materials, and wrote; 
will to ponder. .i “I do not wonder now, cousin Seth, as I 

S», being thus unselfish, it was very natural 'have these eight years, why, since Elsie was 
that Mary’s thoughts should wander from Maid to sleep, you have not visited her child- 
lier.wlf to her friends. And it happened, i hood’s home. Ami yet you should have known 
ihough she could hardly have told how, that Jme better, should have known that I could not 
iu the midst ot her cogitations, she was moved >lsavc disregarded the letter you wrote at that 
to take her little lamp, go up stairs, and draw ; time. You will hardly believe that 1 have 
out from an old trunk a package of dingy, ^never seal it (ill to-nightl I cannot account for 
yellow letters. - 2 the mistake by which it has been so long 

“How long they have been written,” she ? hidden. Elsie's children! 0, how often have 

«:iid to herself, and her eyes rested upon 21 longed to look into their faces, to sec if I 
them with a fond, half regretful look. She ’could trace her there! But I could not leave 
turned them over almost reverently. How ’home, you know. I have travelled through 
differently she had handled them, when, years simich of sorrow since I saw you ; my parents 
before, they came to her fresh and white, slie together in the churchyard, but tbe home 
dropping into the current of her life with 'that was first Elsie’s, now mine, remains the 
their precious burdens of gayety, and senti- >samc. The children do not need such care 
lucnt, and.love. Mary looked at them till her l now as you asked me to give them, but at 
spirit went back into the land of her youth, a ’least, cousin Sctli, for the sake of old inc¬ 
hed very radiant, very still and peaceful. >morics, bring them to visit awhile at the old 
How much of its radiance had drifted along J homestead with their mother’s 
with her years ? How much of its peacefulness s “ Cousin Mary.” 

bad, could bo told by a glance at tlic umnis- ’ — 

jtakably peaceful face. There arc many quiet ’ Seth "Willis was not a demonstrative man. 

I countenances, quiet, from the very sluggish- :so it was not strange that when two days 
[ness of the spirit, within, but Mary "Watson's plater, he received Mary’s letter, he read U 
: bore the impress of thought and feeling, deep-* with little perceivable emotion. But it did 
cued now by the letters that nestled in her hand, jgeem rather strange to his little twelvc-vcar 
and as she went down stairs, and seated herself ^ old daughter, that he should afterwards sit 
by the little stand to peruse them, there was ^nnd gaze into the bright coal fire so long and 
a peculiar serenity in her face and very move- > steadily* 

meats that never belong to common minds. > She came up finally', and rested her hand on 
One by oue the minutes ticked away, the >his shoulder, from which position she was 
little pile of letters at Mary’s right hand grew ’almost immediately drawn to a seat on his knee, 
higher and higher, and that in her lap pro- n “Well, Elsie,” lie said, after she was fairly 
portionatcly decreased. Suddenly she drew a ’settled. 

quick, startled breath, and bent curiously > “ Well, father !” she answered, brightly, 

over a fair, white envelope. It had never > “I thought my little daughter wanted to 
been unsealed! She tore it open, the hand’ask some favor.” 

writing, yes, it was plainly that of her cousin, > “Oh, no,” she said, ** I was only wondering 
Elsie Watson’s husband, Seth Willis, and the Jwhat you was thinkiug of!” 
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Mr. Willis pushed hack the hair softlj And this was liow it happened that on 
from her sweet, bright face, but did not tell > Christinas Eve of 1862, Mary Watson’s seat 

• her! £by her fire was vacant, and Mary Willis sat 

” ?by a much more cheerful one. Perhaps— 

“Sakcs alive!” exclaimed Mrs. Peters, the > Mary thought is was partly that—it. was be- 

widow who “stayed” with Mary Watson, -Jcause its light fell upon the faces of her hus- 

ostensibly to keep her company, but in reality >band and his two fair children, 
because this was Mary’s delicate way of giving 
a home to the feeble, garrulous old lady, “it 
there aint a gentleman, nice lookin’ tew, a 
cornin’ right up to the front door! I’ll be 
beat, Mary, if’taint your cousin, Elsie Wat¬ 
son’s hnsbaud, that was!” 

With which comprehensive information, Mrs, 

Peters suddenly remembering that this was 
New Year’s Evening, and certain extra deli¬ 
cacies were in course of preparation for tea, 
disappeared, leaving Mary to receive her 
visitor alone. It was never known, except to 
the parties themselves, liow they met after 
those years of silence, but it was “a thing to 
be remarked,” Mrs. Peters said, that Mr. 

Willis seemed more “gentle-like” than she, 
had known him before his wife died. She 
repeated this to Mary, after their guest had' 
been shown to the “spare chamber” for the 1 
night. Mary only opened her eyes at her,^ 
and fell to musing. < 

It was never known, wo said, how they met. 
but it is certain that two mornings later, 
before they parted, Mr. Willis detained Marj 
in the parlor some hours, chatting upon old 
themes of interest. In the midst of tlib 
desultory talk, lie left his scat, and went up tc 
Mary’s casy-chair, leaning on its wide back, 
yet so he might look in her countenance. 

Then he broke out impulsively— 

“I have come to the conclusion, Mary, 
that Elsie and Mattie ought to have just, the 
care and counsel now that you would have 
given them years ago. Could you consent to 
assume the charge of them now, for a suffi¬ 
cient compensation ?” 

There was a slight roguish twinkle in his 
fine eyes, as they met Mary’s. ' But she only 
wondered! 

“If they were little children,” she an¬ 
swered, humbly. “ But they "will be young 
ladies soon.” 

“ If that 13 your only objection,” he said, 
bending nearer, “you shall have the children ! 

But it must be on one condition !” 

“Well,” she said, expectantly. 

“ That you shall hake me, too!” 

Mary looked up, and down. Her blush was 
painful.. But it was plain she had no ob¬ 
jections to offer! ' 
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diltfUl}. 

BY Ll’CY N. GODFUKY, 

Lizzie Grccno i3 no creation of my fancy, 
but an intelligent, iioblo hearted New England 
girl—my friend. At montion of her immo, < 
my memory unrolls a bright, long panorama] 
of plonsnnt pictures, of which one limited 
urtlclo would Boavco allow you, my readers, a] 
glimpse. Among the first nrd many sweet 
rural scenes you would lovo to linger over. 
Little girls, ranging over orchard and meadow, s 
occasionally loitering for hours by the side rif^ 
tlio broad, blue river, to skip tho lint atones,S 
qr watch tho circling vibrations from Homo) 
heavy boulder they have with difficulty casts 
into tho stream. Then again you would see? 
tlibso Riuno little girls swinging under thoj 
crooked limbed old apple-tree, or enjoying to? 
tho utmost of their capacity a ride upon the5 
•river in the boat of some indulgent friend. < 
Lizzie’s early homo was a very pleasant island^ 
farm. Tho bridge alono separated it from tho<j 
village where 1 lived, and some of my bright cat < 
holidays wore spent with her and our sisters,* 
in her father’s barn, orchard or meadow, or in< 
our favorite haunts by the river. I find it< 
very.pleasant to rcoall those sunny holidays, ‘ 
when wo wore so merry and so wholly free in* 
our roamings. Scarcely less delightful nro* 
the very many remembrances of our youthful< 
intercourse, when cloudy skies confined us* 
within doors, or duty held us to tho school- < 
house or grounds. , 

But 1 must not linger over these bright,; 
crowding recollections, for our life-paths have; 
somewhat diverged Btnco tho days when we, 
playcil the same games and conned the sninoj 
lossons, though our friendship 1ms never 
known a jar of discord. Sometimes for months! 
together wo have not met, and when wo have' 
again clasped hands, there lma been moro than 
childish heart-warmth in our glad grasps. 1 
Wo have been contont that it should bo so, 
because wo ho fully realized that in doing 
those duties which wero nearest, wo might 
host fit our souls for that blessed freedom, 
whon, bursting beyond the domain of weak¬ 
ness and pain, they shall so cxpnml that they 
shall rccogmzo in their glad depths ample 
room for all the old and cherished ties which 
wore crowded nsido unmnrrod by later heart- 
claims, as well as for these later loves, and for 
(ho infinite number of holy friendships wo 
hope to form among tho “just made porfect” 
who passed away before our time. 

Lizzie was tlio eldest of three daughters. 


Her mother, a thrifty, stirring housewife, was 
wont to depend upon Lizzie for tho care of 
her younger sisters when she was but a little 
child herself. As she grew older, she was 
called on to take many a step to j.ighten her 
mother’s labor. Then, ns tlio years rolled on, 
llnttio, her next younger sister, was called 
on to assist in household duties, but in some 
way it happened that no passing years brought 
duties to Milly, tho youngest of the sisters. 
She writ* her father’s pet and plaything, ami 
many a prank of: hers was laughed over 
which would havo mot severe reproof had it 
been charged to either of her sisters.when 
they wero of tho same ago. Mrs. Grccno was 
quite as indulgent to Milly ns was her husband, 
and thus she was growing up a wilful and 
spoiled child. She was no favorite at school, 
and many were the amusements of which 
Lizzie and Hattie were deprived, because they 
could not go without Milly, and she was so 
frequent a marplot, iliut she met few welcome* 
except when she chanced to bo in a gruciuti# 
mood, ami then she was very winning. 

liven in thoso childish days, Lizzie’s self- 
denying lovo for, and patience with her petu¬ 
lant sister, were beautiful. How sadly she 
would look, when some one of her companions 
would exclaim— 

“ Take ’her home, if she will be so hateful!’’ 

And bow very patiently she would coax and 
soothe, or sometimes hiro tho»wilful, naughty 
child, with her carefully stored childish trea¬ 
sures. Lizzie little realized how thoso hours 
of annoyance wero maturing and strengthen¬ 
ing her better nature. Neither did her young 
companions then analyze the respect they felt 
for Lizzie, nor did they know why they so 
often stopped to wait for both when they hud 
threatened to leave them, if Lizzie would 
not corno ami let her sister stay alono to como 
] to her senses. 

Thus their childhood passed, tho two cider 
fast coming forwards into earnest, self-reliant 
]maidenhood, the youngest still petulant nixl 
sullen, if everything was not arranged ncoui d- 
ing to her sometimes most unreasonable 
wishes. If Lizzie or Hattie ventured to refuse 
to yield to hor, her triumphant—“I’ll lell l*n, 
and you will wish you had!” usually brought 
>thcm to hor terms. * 

, Tho timo for Lizzie to leave school came. 

; Our class had almost unanimously resolved to 
■ become teachers. IVe lmd'each encouraged the 
’bright day dreams of futnro usefulness in tl-o 
> hearts of our companions, and had our own 
; enthusiastic plans for a good influence over 
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the rising generation, strengthened by bucKc 
intercourse. Lizzie was eager to begin the* 
good work hIio was confident she could do. j 
None could have a fairer prospect ol' useful-< 
ness in her chosen field of action than herself, < 
for to her excellent scholarship was added thc^; 
patience ami tact in managing refractory < 
urcliins, that Milly had involuntarily taught< 
her. Lizzie was very successful as a teacher. < 
Parents and pupils wero pleased, and she* 
knew that she could easily find pleasant cm-< 
ploy men t for the summer seasons ; but it. wnsj 
the custom in most schools to retain the sor-J 
vices of gentlemen for the whiter terms, und< 
thus young girls, who lmd no homes where< 
they could bo supported during two-thirds of< 
flie year, wero mostly excluded from the! 
vocation. ‘ 

Lizzie's father was now a poor man. T\vo< 
or three years before he had removed from tliej 
pleasant island homo which wub ho endeared j 
to himself and family, and nt present thcy< 
occupied a little cottage at the exlrcmo oppo-< 
site end of the village, of which ho had n deed, j 
though it was mortgaged for nearly its value. < 
lie was now trying to pay off this mortgage, ! 
hut progressed very slowly, as his daily wages J 
were scarcely more than sufficient for the sup-c 
port of his family. Lizzie knew this, and her! 
independent spirit made her scorn to increaseJ 
her father's toil. It must have cost her some<. 
sad hours to relinquish nil those bright dreams j 
of usefulness as a teacher, but tho decision ‘ 
w.i^ bravely miule, and very soon her cheerful t 
facb was seen day after day in the sewing-J 

room of Miss L-, our fashionable dress-< 

maker. The same quickness of apprehension \ 
which had made her among the first at school, { 
helped her now, and'ere long tho nicest and< 
most difficult pieces of work wero entrusted J 
to her skilful fingers. < 

AY hen she had finished her trade, sho prc-< 
furred going from house to house, by tho day, j 
to the routine and companionship of shop life. < 
She found no difficulty in getting all tho work \ 
she wanted, with better, ns well as more con-< 
slant wages than slio could have commanded < 
as a teacher of public schools. Sho did not 1 
give up mental culture ns she sought manual < 
skill. After her hours of toil, came time each j 
evening for reading. Among her patrons < 
were several wealthy and intelligent ladies,, 
who hpprociatcd Lizzie, and not only gave her J 
access to their libraries, but found pleasure in< 
conversing with her of their reading and j 
observation. < 

but a cloud came over her homo. IlerJ 


mother died, and her father and sisters, look¬ 
ing to her for comfort under the heavy trial, 
she thrust her own deep grief into the depths 
of her heart, as she sought to make their home 
a cheerful one once more. Sho could not 
resume her daily lubor, for her mother’s cares 
fell on her, as she insisted that Hattie should 
attend school another year. Three days in 
each week sho devoted to home cares, while 
the remaining three she plied her needle as 
before. 

Thus a year passed. At its close tlicir 
father also laid aside life with its burdens, 
and tho three sisters were left alone in the 
world. Lizzie determined that. Hattie, who 
was now competent to teach, should have an 
opportunity to realize her own early dreams 
as a teacher, uml that she might do so, she 
resolved to keep a home ready to welcome her, 
till she should win permanent employment. 
Their cottage was only partly paid for, but 
with her strong will slio thought she could 
compass the remainder, as well as support 
herself and Milly, and assist Hattie. She 
resumed her sewing for six days in the week, 
attending to their light household duties, and 
tlicir own sewing, morning and evening, when 
Hattie was away, and the petted Milly did not 
choose to assist her. After a couple of sum¬ 
mers of teaching, Hattie found pleasant em¬ 
ployment in a school where they were glad to 
retain her the year round, except quarterly 
vacations. Lizzie rejoiced, and her friends 
with her, for, though she had worked con¬ 
stantly, she had ns yet made slow progress in 
paying that mortgage. 

Hut a heavier call than ever was now made 
upon her purse; the wilful Milly unquestion¬ 
ably had a decided artistic talent. I low proud 
Lizzie was of tho pictures slio had executed 
under tho eye of her village teacher; but 
Milly was not satisfied. Nobody in this little 
town knew anything, she was constantly 
ready to assert, ns slio urged her petition to 
be sent to a School of Design in Boston. Poor 
Lizzie's heart plead warmly for tho indulgence 
of her pet, but it would cost so much! Board, 
tuition, extra clothing—could she earn it all? 
It was no wonder she hesitated before assum¬ 
ing the heavy burden, for balancing her warm 
heart, Lizzie hail a prudent head. She thought 
of tho risk of illness for herself, or either of 
her sisters; but sho would not allow herself 
to dwell upon any objections. Milly would 
never bo good for anything if her talents could 
not be cultivated, sho was sure, therefore she 
would not listen to thoso who told her Hint the 
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spoiled child, whose pictures they liatl no eya? whole nature was quickened into activity, ns 
to appreciate, would never have patience t>5 It rapidly expanded beneath the genial inflti- 
uccomplisli anything if slic had ever so much cnee of this new passion. I well remember 
skill. Lizzie knew that Milly had been pa-s meeting Lizzie ami her lover one sunny S;ib- 
tiont upon'those pictures us upon nothin];<J bath morning, as wo all walked to our differ- 
olso, and she had sufficient faith in her talent)cut places of worship. They were upon the 
to determine to try her for n half year. Milly, \ opposite side of tho street, ami I called the 
probably for the first time in her life, did note attention of my husband to Lizzie’s face us a 
take the indulgence ns a matter of course, and>bright illustration of tho fact that joy Is a 
her expressions of gratitude gladdened and < great bcautifier. I never saw her look so 
strengthened Lizzie’s loving heart, as withbeautiful before, for upon every lineament of 
busy, skilful fingers she completed the neccs.^hcr fair lace happiness lmd set its seal, 
sary outfit. Tho young girl’s heart wan> This was tho last time l ever saw Lizzie and 
softened too, so that, as she half idled over the<| James together, and cro long I noticed a shade 
sowing she could not take an interest in, simp of nnxiety on her brow, but she was not one 
listened with unusual defercnco to her sister’s < to seek human sympathy in the hour of trial, 
counsel, and determined tlmt she would iin-^IIcr fancy had invested her lover with every 
prove tho time of lior absonco. A little home ^ noble, manly quality, but only too soon for 
sickness nt being for tho first timo domesti-A her happiness she found that he could never 
catcd with those who did not acknowledge hei*^realize her high ideal. After their engage¬ 
ns a superior, nml the kind letters of her^ment, slic was eager to learn of his relatives, 
sisters deepened tho good impression, so thatS for she was ready to love them warmly for his 
Lizzie was gladdened by tho earnest, tone oi’esake, even ns she expected ho would esteem 
hoi* letters, which showed her wish to im-^ her precious sisters, because they were ho dear 
prove. Sto her. James Bond was n selfish man; his 

Lizzie rented tho cottage for tho half yearj 5 parents, brothers and sisters were good 
and took lodgings with a friend, but when ^ enough, ho supposed, probably a little better 
vacation time came, she re-opened it to wel-Sbccauso they were related to hint, but lie had 
come her sisters, and so strong was her love oi ^ very little filial or fraternal affection. At first 
homo that in tho following years, when her he felt somewhat flattered by Lizzie’s earnest 
sisters could only bo with her at intervals, she 5 inquiries concerning his family, but when she 
kept her house in ordor, and spent her Sab- £ spoke of her sisters as claimants for his uffcc- 
baths tlicro usually. When Lizzie saw how tion, I 10 could not conceal his impatience. Ho 
rapidly Milly lmd improved during her six <> talked to Lizzie of his love for her, assuring 
months’ absence, she could not think of do-b her that sho was all the world to him. Was 
priving her of farther means of improvement. \ it wonderful that his passionate deelnrntions of 
Pride in her young sister’s talents was now^lovo did not give her tho satisfaction they lmd 
added to tho \mconsciou 3 deference which had)done, beforo sho suspected the heart she 
been a lmbit from childhood, and sho very ^occupied was a small one? Sho knew tlmt 
readily promised her tlmt sho would help her?she did not love her sisters less, because sho 
fit herself to teach her favorite art. Slovcd him more. Sho might have tohl him 

But let us hasten forward to that romances what strength and swiftness in toil her inrpir- 
of Lizzie’s life which 1ms brought her namcring love for him lmd already given her, but 
frequently into drawing-rooms. More tlmn^sho neither saw herself or him ns they were, 
ono of her lady patrons like to tell tliein' She could not tear her idol down, and so sho 
frionds tho story of this devoted sister, for ('blamed herself after meeting him, assuring 
they recognizo her as a real heroine. ^herself tlmt he must have misunderstood her. 

It was near tho close of Milly’s first year in^elso ho never would lmvo said tho words which 

Boston tlmt Lizzio met with James B-.£ wounded her so keenly. Sho did not wish 

Mutual admiration and respect were soon fol-Shim to marry the family, nor had she any 
lowed by love. Now came the May-time of^ thought of joining with her sisters in forming 
Lizzio’a life. Tho blossoms of hope wero thick^nn interest opposed to his. The idea of oppa- 
on every side, while it was a constantly pres-sit ion to his interest was preposterous to her, 
out delight to live in tho sunshine of this new^but surely she might assist Milly before her 
love. It was a joy to seo and sympathize ins marriage, without offending him, and they 
Lizzie’s happiness. Sho lmd> always beencould very well delay their union till Milly 
choorful, sometimes merry; but now herSshould liavo completed her desired course of 
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ustruction. James did not agree with her \ Him would hUo gain strength lo increase tho 
■lowever; ero long he began to urgo her to c happiness of all about her. 
name an early wedding day, and then they S It was a great help to her, that her sisters 
tamo to an understanding, Lizzie’s promise ^ were coming home soon, for she made propa- 
waH sacred to her. She was yielding as wax ^rations to welcome them with her accustomed 
where only her own happiness was concerned, \ zest, while she determined that, not even her 
hut firm as a rock when another’s depended ^nistovs should knuw how heavy a trial had 
mi her decision. She had promised to assist ^b c <>ii appointed unto her. They came, and 
her sister, and Milly depended on her promise. £»ho exerted herself to make their visit a plens- 
lt was all in vain that dames urged that Milly Sant one, with her usual care refitting Milly’s 
was quito old enough now lo depend upon her } wardrobe. A year later, Ilattie took one of 
own exertions. lie could see no reason inp our village schools, where she could have 
htz.de's doing so much more for her sisters ^employment through the year, and board with 
than had been done for her; at nil events, if t * Lizzie. Then Milly graduated, and, through 
she loved him she would prefer him to sisters, qthe intlucnce of her teachers, received an 
nml he might as well teach her to begin with, ^excellent oiler of a situation us teacher of her 
that lie did not want n wife who would set up art in n Southern Seminary. Ilerc was tho 
her will in opposition to Ids. Acting upon ^ghul fruition of Lizzie’s lubwr! No one would 
some such thought, ho one evening told her Sduro call Milly good for nothing now; how 
that she might take her choice, give up all c lady-like she had become during these later 
thought of doing liioro for her sisters, unless { years! Lizzie was proud of her, as well she 
they should be sick, in which case he would C might be, mid no kingly palace has moro 
not wish her to hco them need her help, and ^ highly prized decorations than now adorn 
hasten her preparations for tlieir marriage, or f Jtho walls of their cottage. 


cancel her engagement with him. At first 
she could not believe him in earnest, but, 
when she saw that he meant all he said, her 
maidenly pride came to her aid, and she 
almost calmly told him that if ho hud no 
deeper love for her than his words implied, it 
was far belter that they should separate now. 
She had told him her wishes and her plums, 
hat she had not yet given him power to thwart 
them. nil. Her spirited response surprised 
him very much, and he answered harshly, 
more harshly than he meant, so that neither 
cared to prolong the interview. They parted 
sadly, ho saying, ns he left :— 

♦♦If Jj*oil should niter your decision, Lizzie, 
with /any reasonable time, 1 shall be glad to 
forget.'nil this trouble." 

Lizzie watched him ns ho very slowly walked 
away. Impulse bade her call him back, and 
promise anything ho might ask,, rather than 
Iijmi the love which had become a neces¬ 
sity to her; but thoughts of Milly kept her 
silent. She went to her room to lay this new 
trial before her Almighty I**uther, mid gain 
strength to hear it in His infinite sympathy 
ami love. It was alntter, bitter hour, but tho 
strength she sought came to her. Her heart 
found excuses for James in his early experi¬ 
ence, hut she knew .that his love was not for 
her. for there could never bo that sympathy 
between them which was necessary to her 
ideal of marriage. Henceforth her Saviour 
should bo to her lover and friend, and from 


l Very pleasant was tho intercourse of the 
£ sisters as they chatted and sowed. Milly was 
?full of hopefulness; the salary which had 
;bccn offered her, seemed very large to her, 
^for she had been little accustomed to seeing 
^ money aggregated except in the much smaller 
i p sums which lmd been made so profitable in 
) her sister’s household economy. They would 
^not need to pinch the next time they fitted her 
^out, she said, and she was ready to promise a 
; deal of assistance towards paying the mort- 
£ gage. Lizzie was not sanguine in her expec¬ 
tations of help from Milly, for she knew too 
< well that ways to spend u much larger salary 
£ would not require seeking, and she knew also 
vthat it was not in the nature of her petted 
sister to deny herself any present pleasure, 
S when she had the means of gratifying, herself 
^in her power; but it was a great deal towards 
Slier profit that Milly should support herself. 
<* Now she was free to work towards paying for 
Stho house, and, Hattie assisting her, they booh 
^had tho satisfaction of knowing that their 
S homo was entirely tlieir own. There came 
<j frequent, pleasant, chatty letters from Milly 
in her sunny home. Lizzie and Hattie rejoiced 
and heartily sympathized in her happiness, 
S and were very contented with tlieir own way of 
cjlifo. A few choice friends loved aiul appre¬ 
ciated them, and were frequently welcomed to 
^tlieir home of an evening, while they were 
£ universally respected. Sometimes a fellow 
^teacher of Ilaltic’a boarded with them, hut the 


i 
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nier visits. 'Wlicn her holidays eamo, she ^ 
hastened homo to rest, bo petted, and make ’ 
her sisters very happy, by simply being lmppy j 
herself. * jj 

Three years ago, there was an unusual stir f 
in the little cottage as tho time for Milly’a > 
arrival approached, for she had written them ? 
enthusiastic accounts of tho brother sho was - 
going to bring them, and tho dear little nephew 
and nicco who would claim their love. Ah, '* 
how joyously Lizzie and Hattie welcomed ? 
them nil. They wero very much pleased with ' J 
Milly’s husband, and he lias since been us a ; 
kind brother to thorn, whilo Clarence and 
Minnie, the sweet children a first wife left to > 
him, are like sunbeams in their home. Lizzie 

was gratified when Mr. I)-, having cm- :• 

ploymont otfered him, decided to make our 
village his permanent home. Of course, they ' 
could not think of forming two families, for > 
Lizzie’s ready tact at management and skill in > 
all handiwork made her, and llattio too, quite :■ 
as necessary to Milly’s comfort ns was her \ 
love and companionship to their happiness. 

Now that tlioy wore so pleasantly established i 
under one roof, and Lizzio lmd no need to > 
work more than sho should choose, tho disease, ) 
from which she lmd, for a year or two, been * 
trying to free herself, seized her most relent- , 
lcssly. Days and nights of torturing neuralgic ' 
pain well nigh prostrated her; yet, in her > 
hours of comparative cnHo, sho sought tho ' 
happiness of those about her, still retaining .» 
tho care of tho household, and trying to teach \ 
liousowifcry to Milly, who, though utterly > 
incompetent, to depend on herself now, wished \ 
to learn so earnestly, that sho was an apt > 
scholar. 

I met Lizzio again ono Sabbath*"morning as J 
we walked to church, about ten years after I 
had seen happiness so plainly marked upon her * 
brow. A stranger would have been struck by ,* 
her appearance—how much more was I, who ' 
knew how full of self-sncrifico hot* whole life > 
had been. It was ono of thoso golden October ' 
days, tho holidays of tho year, when all tho > 
air scorns glorified. As she walked feebly, , 
loaning upon tho arm of her brother-in-law, ’ 
upon tho bright autumn leaves, whilo tho re- .» 
tlectcd, golden sunlight flooded her pallid ' 
cheek and brow, her face struck mo as a sweet > 
and holy poem would have done. Instan- J 
t ancon sly thero flashed through my thoughts 
a brighter Tcoord of all lior unsclfislmcss and ; 
polf-dovotion, than could have,been translated > 
into earthly ‘words, I felt that now, as in the 
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time of our Saviour, thoro nro two cIiihhch in 
tho world—shading into each other it is true, ‘ 
meeting, mingling, and even thrown by cir¬ 
cumstances each partly in tho placo of the 
other, yet two classes still—tho one, ever self- 
denying, anxious to do for others and happy 
in all such labor—tho other, willing to be 
served, and naturally expecting more of sorvien 
than it gives. Seeing, in Lizzie’s pale, bright 
face, that now as then Me Hominy falls upon 
those who minister, I needed no sermon to make 
that day’s memory sacred to mo. 1 no longer 
read thero of moro earthly happiness, but of 
far better than that—Pence, “that peace 
which tho world neither givclh or tnketh 
away.” 

1 called upon Lizzio soon after, and tirgrU 
her to leave all care to her sisters, and devoto ■ 
her timo to getting well. She was very cheer- " 
fill, and hud a deal of confidence in tho physi¬ 
cian whom sho had called, but us for dropping 
all care, it was simply impossible for her at 
present. Milly, whom wo must now call Mrs. 

L>-, was very ludy-liko still, and better ‘ 

than that, she had grown womanly, good ami 
lovable. She was anxious about Lizzie, ami 
now regretted her inefficiency in practical 
affairs, since she could do so much less than 
sho wished for her sister’s comfort, I was, as 
ever, delighted with tho 'children, who were 
very intelligent and sprightly. Little blue- 
eyed Minute was like a little fairy, very delicate 
and precocious, blit Lizzio was sure that cold 
water and our northern clime would make her 
as strong and vigorous as her black-eyed 
brother. 

Lizzio lmd not, as I feared, accomplished 
her work on earth. During that winter shu 
suffered very much, but with the returning 
spring camo tho health and strength which 
sho had learned to prize at their true value. 

Now, if 1 were writing u fancy sketch, 1 
should bring forward a noble looking man, 
and after endowing him witli all manly graces, 
permit him to wed my heroine. Lizzie's strong 
affections and domestic tastes would make her 
a very happy wife, whilo none who have seen 
how cheerfully and faithfully she has per¬ 
formed every duty to others, can doubt but 
that sho would bo tho joy and pride of a wor¬ 
thy husband. However, I suspect that said 
noble young man lias gonoto tho war, without 
recognizing the opportunity for increasing tho 
happiness of two, and if ho never should 
return, as ho certainly is not particularly 
expected, Lizzie’s happiness is safe. Tho 
memory of tho love of her youth is precious to 
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her, nml nlio rejoiced that it enlarged licr 
power ol* sympathizing with others. 

About a year ago sho pronounced her pet 

sister, Mrs. 1)-, competent to keep house, 

and since that time sho ami Hattie have been 

llio boarders, while Mrs. 1)-has presided 

with matronly graco ami dignity over their 
happy household, which is already ho large 
that they have seen fit to rent tlio cottage, and 
hire ft largo and pleasant dwelling upon the 

same street. Mrs. D--— has a little son of 

her own, of which Lizzie* assumes a deal of 
care, thinking that she loves it just as well as 
she could if it wove her own ; while the other 
two children arc perfectly cureless as to asking 
a favor, whether it be of mother or auntie 
Lizzie, as they find both alike indulgent. 
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Pages from a Pleasant Book.: MY BIRDS. 

Arthur's Home Magazine (1861-1870); Feb 1863: 21. American Periodicals 
pg. 83 


Jajjjcs from a peasant gooh.: 

Tho freshest, raciest, pleasantest boon of 
the season is “Country Living ami Country 
Thinking,” by Gail Hamilton, from which wc 
luudc uu extract in tho December number. 
Wc now otter our readers a few more pages, 
nml advise them to buy tho volume. It is 
from tho press of Ticknor Sc Fields, Boston, 
and is of faultless typography. 

my muns. 

Strictly speaking, I haven't any,—only an \ 
<dd .cage thrust nway up garret under the 
eaves,—nor, in fact, do 1 want any. Do! 
not, however, for tv moment suppose that 1 1 
indulge in a sentimental compnssion for caged 1 
birds, for 1 don’t. I consider such a thing! 
entirely uncalled for, nnd misplaced. I have 1 
no doubt, that a canary-bird, with a cup of! 
seed and a gluss of water, finds every aspira-! 
•ion of his soul satisfied. A sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is remembering happier things. Hoi 
was horn nml bred in a cage, and, so far from! 
being discontented with a restraint of which < 
he is not conscious, freedom would bewilder! 
him nnd bring him to grief. Hut, though 1; 
do not take into account llic bird’s feelings, 1< 
do mind my own ; and a prisoned bird always! 
gives mo a cramped, asthmatia sensation, if I 1 
know what cramp and asthma arc, which l! 
don’t. < 

My birds, tlvo birds that furnish my right i 
to that possessivo pronoun, are tho littlo dnr- 1 
lings which this moment brighten tho cold, 1 
damp, clammy spring earth with their flutter! 
and chirp and song,—little, liappy-hcarted, 1 


| hollow-boned braves, who dare untimely frosts, 
nnd the whirling snow-wreaths which winter, 
forced to leave, flings spitefully behind him,— 
daring the long, cold, dismal ruins which chill 
to tho heart this sweet May month,—merry 
messengers of the storm-king, hearing tho 
olive-leal’ of pence ; twittering prophecies of 
summer; tender little bars struck off from the 
music of the spheres; faint, sweet echoes, in 
their wooing and winning, their prudence uml 
painstaking, their tender protection uml as¬ 
siduous provision, of tho strong, careful, pas¬ 
sionate, loving humanity that swells and 
surges beneath them. 

I love birds ; 1 do not mind if it is nothing 
but a lmwk or a crow, or a sooty little 
chiimicy-swullow. 1 even like chickens till 
they become liens and human. 1 cannot look 
with iiuliHerelico upon turkeys standing out 
forlorn in tho vain, too senseless to think of 
going in for shelter, nnd so taking it help¬ 
lessly, with rounded hacks, drooping heads, 
dripping feathers, nml long, bare, red, miser¬ 
able legs, quite too wretched to be ridicuUms. 

I doto on goslings,—little soft, yellow, downy, 
awkward things, waddling around with the 
utmost self-complacency, landing on their 
bucks every third step, nnd kicking spas¬ 
modically till they nro set right side up with 
cave, when they resume their waddle nml their 
self-complacency ns if nothing in the world 
had happened. The only fault one can find 
with them is, that they will grow up; and 
goslings grown up are nothing but geese, with 
their uaivrtS degenerated into stupidity, their 
awkwardness crystallized into vulgarity, and 
tlicir tempers unspeakably bud. But the 
little birds that sing to mo from tho apple- 
trees, nml hop about on the sunny southern 
slope, nro not of these. Purer blood runs 
through finer veins. Golden robins, a fiery 
flash of splendor, gleam in the long grass, nnd 
put tho dandelions to shame. There arc 
magnificent bluebirds, with their pale, un¬ 
winking intensity of color; and homely little 
redbreasts, which we all called robins when 
wo were young, ami invested with the sanctity 
of that sweet, ancestral pity which 1ms given 
them u name in our memory and a place in 
our hearts, till somebody must needs flare up, 
nnd proclaim that they uro nothing but 
thrushes 1 As if this world were in a general 
way such an Elysium that people can afford 
to umko themselves unnecessarily disagreo- 
nblo. If there is any one thing more than 
another that is nn unmitigated abomination 
and bore, it is those persons who are always 
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setting 3*011 right; who find their delight in 
pricking 3*0111* little silk balloons of illusion 
with their detestable pins of facts; who arc 
always bringing their statistics to bear upon 
your enthusiasms ; who go round with n yard¬ 
stick and a quurt-mensuro to give you the 
cubic contents of your rapture, demonstrating 
to a logical certainty that you need not have 
been rapt at all; proving by the forty-seventh 
proposition of the first book of Kuclid that 
spirits disembodied cannot have 11113* influence 
upon spirits embodied; setting up that there 
isn’t any* Maelstrom nml never was,—that (ho 
Aurora Borealis is a common cloud reflecting 
the sunlight, and turning tho terrible ocean- 
waves that ran mountain-high when 3*011 were 
a child into pitiful liorsc-poiul shivers, never 
mounting above the tens. For my* part, 1 
don’t believe a word of it. I believe the equa¬ 
torial line cuts through Africa like a darning- 
needle, that the Atlantic waves would drown 
tho Himalayas if they* could get at them, 
that eclipses are caused by* the beast which 
Orion is hunting trying to gulp down the 
moon, and I should not wonder if tho earth 
was supported on tho back of a great turtle, 
which hypothesis has at least the advantage 
of explaining satisfactorily* why* it is that we 
all travel heavenward at such a snail’s pace, 
and founds in a sympathetic and involuntary 
attraction the nldermnnic weakness for turtle- 
soup. AY lien one lms been born niul brought 
up in an innocent belief, one docs not liko to 
have it disturbed on slight grounds; and 
peoplo who havo nn insane proclivity* to pro¬ 
pagan dism would do well to go to heathen¬ 
dom, where they will find ample room and 
verge enough in overthrowing misohievous 
opinions. But no punishment is too severe 
for him who roots up a thrill, and plants in its 
place only* a fact. Supposo it is a fact, what 
then? Facts are not necessarily* truth. Facts 
aro often local, incidental, deceptive. But a 
thrill is tho quiver of tho boundless, fathom¬ 
less lifo that underlies humanity,—a sign and 
a symbol of that infinite from which wo sprang, 
anil towards which, perfpreo, wo tend. Come 
then, my* robin redbreast! Never shall my 
hand riso sacrilegious to wrest from- you 
heraldic honors. Always shall 3*011 wear an 
aurcolo of that golden light that glimmers 
down the ages, tho one bright spot in a dark 
and (loathful wood. Always shall you sing 
to mo angels’ songs, of peace on earth, good¬ 
will to men. 

So they hop through tho May mornings’ 
shade and sun, robins, and bluebirds, and 


dingy* little sparrows as thick as blackberries, 
at onoo wild and tame, fumiFmr yet shy, trip¬ 
ping, fluttering, snatching their tiny break¬ 
fasts, cocking their saucy heads ns if listening 
to somo far-off strain, then, moved by* a sud¬ 
den impulse, hopping along again in u fork¬ 
lightning kind of way, nml again coming to a 
capricious full stop nml silence, wiih momen¬ 
tary* interludes of short, quick*, silvery jerks 
of head and tail. And, as they* sit and sing,— 
as I watch their ceaseless business, their 
social twittering, their energetic, heart-whole 
melody*, their sudden flights, their graceful 
sweeps, and agile darts,—l recognize the 
Paulino title-deeds, and, having nothing, yet 
possessing all things, 1 say in deed and in 
truth, “ My birds.” 

Tim cnnoKKn.NKss or hostox. 

No city has any* moral right to be us crooked 
as Boston, It is a crookedness without ex¬ 
cuse, and without palliation. It is crooked in 
cold blood, and with nmlieo aforethought. It 
goes askew when it might just ns easily go 
straight. It is illogical, inconsequent, and 
incoherent. Nowhere leads to unywhere in 
particular. You start from any given point, 
nml you arc just us likely to come out at 01m 
place ns another. Of course, till this can but 
havo nn effect on the inhabitants. Straight¬ 
forwardness becomes impossible where y*ou 
arc continually pitching up against sharp 
points. People born and bred in angles, and 
blind alleys, and cross*ways, cannot fail to 
have 11 knack at tergiversation and intrigue. 
Diplomatists should be chosen from Boston, or 
should at least tako a preparatory* course of 
five years tiiero, as soldiers do at AVest. Point. 

The number of the streets is amazing. The 
Bostonians seem to have a perfect frenzy* for 
them. If they can squeeze in a six-lbot passage 
between two houses, they are happy. Half a 
dozen stairs and a brick platform is an avenue 
and an clysium. They build their houses in 
the shape of a letter A’, with the point sticking 
out in front, apparently for no other reason 
than tho exquisite satisfaction of having a 
street pass up each side; and they* make their 
streets crooked to look at, uml then make 
alleys to get there. AYasliington street, tho 
principal t lioroughfurc, 

‘•Like a wounded sanko drags its slow length along.” 
I luivo heard that it was originated by cows, 
meandering down *to drink. This hypothesis 
may* answer in tho cue case, but it wont apply 
to tho smaller streets, for a cow could not 
make so acute angles if she tried. Owing to 
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.life vaccine inability, Washington street rolls anon, like Sterna's starling, “ I can’t get out.” I 
jii with considerable dignity for awhile, but it .mention only Dock Square, hut there nrc, as 
goes off into n delirium tremens down by ^the Yankee:* say, “lots of ’em.” That uno 
CornUill ami Dock Square. Everything is ns > has made the deepest impression on me, for 
:hitting us a kaleidoscope. Vfhen you set out ’ whenever 1 am lost, 1 drift into that, and 
from the Hovers House, you observed the > it seems like tlxo nightmare. 1 suppose it. 
landmarks. Thero was “Oliver 11 . Brooks, ' is called “Square,” on the same princlplo 
Katiiig-llouse,” set in the middle of the road, 'that the only man in the House of Bcprescn- 
ainl peaked of course. That is easy to re- .Natives who cannot'make a speech is called 
member. l»ut when you get back into the ’ Mr. Speaker. Certainly there never was such 
maze, the tiling is there, to be sure, wedging >n misnomer ns Dock idyuarc* Dock Dodcoa- 
iisclf into space, but it is no longer Oliver 11 . 'gon would be nearer the truth, but that would 
brooks*s Eating-House; it is 15 . F. Faille's ■>only approximate it, for n dodecagon lms 
fruit of all kinds Chamois. ^ ou go,to the regular sides, and there is not a regular side 
very spot where the Ucvcvo House stood in the Mo anything, from one end of Boston to tho 
morning. It has died anil left no sign, and a. other, let alone Dock Square, which lms no 
block of brick houses reigns iu its stead, > sides at nil, but consists solely of corners. 

When you went, up Cornhill, “ Y. 11 . Fulmer” > That the crookedness of Boston is not oxter- 
stood at the head of it in gold letters, but 'nnl only, but strikes in, there is abundant 
when you come back Y. 11 , has trotted off, . proof. You go into a shop,—Kinmonih’s, for 
and the various religious mid publishing *instance. You founder at once in u raging 
societies which congregate there have, in the • sea of agitated silks and laces and feathers, 
incredibly short space of two hours, given JAppalled, you turn to Turnbull's, next door, 
way to Mr, Fluke's Furnishing llooms, or the ■ Another sea, but something must be done. 
Quincy II on so. Ah for Fancuil Hall it is per-. You want sixpence worth of galloon. At 
petually dancing a jig with Dock Square, ’home, in your own littlo “cheap cash store,” 
Flaecs that you arc in a hurry to come at, arc >you could get it, and be gone, in two minutes; 
never “at home.” Flaces that you don’t want, Jbut the female population of the rural districts 
r.ve continually turning up. 1 ou may wander has a mortal aversion to buying anything at 
about in that benighted region for hours, and J homo that can be bought, iu Boston. Tito 
every corner you turn thero will be Fancuil > grandeur of tho metropolis seems to ding 
Hall prancing before your eyes as pert >around whatever radiates from it into tho 
and coquettish ns if each time were the 'country, even though it bo only a paper cf 
first. ; It is always within a stone’s throw, pins. So, feeling very tall, and awkward, and 
hut you never-get close to it. T don’t believe ’conspicuous, you timidly ask the first clerk to 
anybody ever did get close to it. And you;whom you gain access for galloon. “Back 
never see it standing square. You never have Jpart of the store,” says he, briskly, ami turns 
u front view, nor a side, view, but always a cor-Mo the next comer. You color away up to 
tier view. It must have secret springs, for if your hair, uml down under your collar, feeling 
vmi make a flank movement, with tho solo’guilty and ashamed, ami very rustic,—as if 
object of getting it in a straight line, it will ,you ought to have known, by instinct or edn- 
loanage to cut a pirouette, and present angles. •’cation, that galloon is never to be found in tho 
JolVerson Davis threatened to go into winter > front ranks. You flounder through the press 
quarters in Fancuil Hull. I wish ho lind. A 'into tho back part of the store, and repeat 
save way to stop the rebellion without blood- ’your request with as much aw fait as you can 
slmd would he to bring him ami his whole J assume. “Back part of tlio store,” jerks 
army to Fancuil Hall and suburbs. They ‘clerk No. 2 , ami is off in a twinkling, and 
never would find tlieir way out-again. I would J there you are, stranded high and dry. It 
mu blindfold them. _ I would give them every,‘turns out that what you thought was tho back 
clue that they chose. After they were once '»part of the store, is only tlio beginning of nn- 
i'i. Boston could just shako herself, tho clews | other room at right angles with the first,—and so 
tv.mid be good for nothing, and Massachusetts/ you go on, and tho rooms go on. You are shot 
nurseries for a thousand years would shiver | up by some pop-gun of a clerk from counter 
nt twilight over stories of wandering ghosts,/to counter, from room to room, fondly tliink- 
with phantom barred flags and shadowy Golden ’ ing every one to be tlio last, but finding in tho 
Circles, wandering, weeping, walling, in the back cat part a backer part ,—[vide Milton,)— 
alleys of Dock Square, and moaning ever and till, after making half a dozen angles of in- 
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cidcnco and reflection, you get your galloon, 
and—there ia tlio door close by you! Is 
Turn bull’a, then, built circularly ? Have you 
circumnavigated it till, as the old geographies 
used to say, you have arrived at tho point 
from which you started, in an opposite direc¬ 
tion? In your bewilderment, this is not 
difficult to believe, and you depart, but every¬ 
thing without is changed. The din seems 
hushed, or far off. Tho tide of drays and 
omnibuses has ebbed. You remember that 
Ivimnouth’s was next door,—yes, there is 
Kinmonth’s, but no longer next door; it lias 
stepped aeross the street and stands opposite, 
and the big sign has dwindled into a little 
one. Terror-struck, you strike out at random, 
fearful lest the Merlin, or Math, or Michael 
Scott, who roams in Boston, stretch forth his 
wand again; sign, shop, and city disappear 
before your eyes, and you find yourself wan¬ 
dering among the forests and wigwams of 
Shawmut. 

Boston, moreover, hns a way of contracting 
and expanding herself that is marvellous in 
country eyes. You shall, for instance, be in 
search of Number Thirty-three. Passing up 
the street, reading eagerly every sign, you 
count “ twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty- 
nine,”—and then there is a sudden leap over 
to thirty-eight! 'Wliat now? You look again, 
fancying you must have made a mistake. No, 
tliis door is certainly twenty-nine, and the 
next is certainly thirty-eight, if you can 
read Arabic characters. Eight houses, there¬ 
fore, must bo squeezed into one brick parti¬ 
tion-wall. You think of microscopes. You 
wonder if tho houses arc to bo pulled out ono 
after another, as Mr. Hermann prestidigitates 
twenty apples and fifty tin cups out of one 
empty old hat. Presently, you summon cour¬ 
age to go into a neighboring shop, and re¬ 
quest to bo enlightened. They inform you 
that tho missing numbers are attached to the 
doors of rooms insido. A most extraordinary 
circumstance! It is generally supposed that 
a house means a house. In Boston, however, ■ 
it appears to mean only a room. Number 
Ten docs not necessarily indicate tlio tenth 
house on the street. You must fumble through < 
the dark passages and over the strange stair-* 
cases within before you can be sure that, it 
does not point out tho tenth room. If wo, 
should go and do likewise in the country/ 
numbering and labelling every barn, corn-< 
barn, cider-press, pig-sty, dog-kennel, hen-; 
coop, and dove-cot, wo should have quite a- 
little settlement at every homestead. J 


> Tho result of it all is, that you never know 
| how much ground you have been over, nor 
‘where you ought to stop. You make your 
5 way to the dry-goods desk in a shop, and ask 
|for poplins, overhaul them all, find nothing to 
i suit, and go on till you come to another shop, 
land by a similar process nro passed up to a 
similar desk, and repeat your meek inquiry, 
, “You looked at all our poplins a few moment* 
ago,’ 7 says tho clerk, politely. You lift your 
eyes quickly to Ins face. Yes, it is t lie same man 
and tho same place that you went to before,— 
and then do you not feel amiable? Yet you 
have been a Sabbath day’s journey since then. 
IIow in'tho world, then, came you back again? 
Because these wary merchants open doors ami 
send out feelers in all directions, and there is 
nothing for a poor, silly little fly like you to 
do but walk into their parlors whichever way 
you turn. 

But Boston, though crooked and inexpli¬ 
cable, is not without her charms. “ God mado 
the country and man made tho town,” as u 
general fact. But there is a good deni in 
Boston that man never made and never will. 

ANEMONES. 

> The anemones have *passcd into my heart 
Ijforever. Their reign was short, but they 
>bloomed in beautiful profusion. Almost be* 
jforc I thought of looking for them, 1 found a 

> clump two feet in diameter on the edge of a 
)swamp where I least expected to find any. 1 
J don’t suppose a soul had seen them but my- 
>self,—a soul in a mortal body, I menu,—fur I 
*dnre say many of the shining ones lmd looked 
5 upon it, and lent perhaps some ray of while- 
incss to its pure garments; but there in their 
| sheltered nook, unseen, unknown, they revel- 
) led in sunny, exuberant life, every petal 
J springing back with joyous eagerness. It 

> seemed as if they gladdened at sight of me,— 

>as if they wanted mortal eyes to be refreshed 

with a glimpse of their overflowing happiness: 
and the breath of the soft morning—a Juno 
morning dropped into tho stormy lap of March 
—that gently swayed their pliant stems, seemed 
to intono a song of peace on earth, good-will 
toward men. I think they are very human. 

■ Perhaps it is because we associate them with 
| thoso 

i “"Who in tliolr youthful beauty died.” 

Gazing upon their exquisite tracery, wc soa 
once more the blue-veined loveliness that grew 
so deep into our hearts, but vanished from our 
aching eyes long ugo,—tho first little baby- 
daughter, who learned only in heaven how 
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Juju* she was on earth; tlio sister who fell 
nsleep while the dew of life was yet fresh on 
her brow ; the young wife who glided out of 
Ute nrius, strong but utterly powerless, that 
would have held her forever; the young mo¬ 
ther who could have found her nngcl-garmcnts 
scarcely whiter than the robes of her sacred 
motherhood ;—so, with tear-dimmed eyes, wc 
press the anemones to our wliito lips, and 
bless the memories, sad, yet passing sweet, 
which they a waken. There is a pain which is 
better and higher and holier than pleasure. 

T1IE NOSEGAY. 

0 that the old English nosegay might be, 
reinstated iti its ancient dignity, and the stiff, J 
foreign, unmeaning, wrong-meaning, cut-and-, 
dried bouquet ousted from the throne where; 
its presence is n perpetual usurpation! It: 
iirsver will be naturalized, nnd never is natural. J 
Wc don't know how to pronounce it; wc don't* 
know how to spell it; and if any of us do^ 
happen to know, the printer doesn’t, and lie- 
goes straightway and spells it wrong. Let us? 
have tho nosegay, brimful of rich old mean-< 
ings replete with associations; and reserve liter 
foreign word for tho only thing which it fits ,— c 
namely, the round, stiff, hard, close-clipped ,< 
tightly-squeezed horror that conics from tlioj 
hand of professional hothouse men,—solid< 
enough to knock you down, if fired with suf-J 
ficient force, and so ugly that you nro divided* 
between pity for the poor little things forced' 
into/such unnatural contiguity,—divested of* 1 
tho green which relieved their brilliancy from ( 
the charge of gandiness, and laced into a£ 
hideous regularity,—and wrath against the: 
man who has so misused his eyes and linnds^ 
as not to he able to construct any bettor imi-C 
tat ion of tho viny, sprnycy, feathery, airy,; 
slender, pendulous lightness, winsomeness, and • 
grace of nature limn that artificial knob. Call, 
that a bouquet, and with merciful hands rciuH 
off its swaddling-clothes, tone down its rain-/ 
bow hues with all tints of green, from the pnlo£ 
tenderness that springs up on tho sunny, shel-c 
tered side of tho wood, to the deep luxuriance^ 
Mint lurks in its unsunned and unstirred heart,c 
uml make of it twenty nosegays, whose colors : 
whail delight, and whoso odors shall intoxicate.£ 

LOVE AND MAURI AGE. 

Ho not affect a motive in love. It is not a 
question of motive, but of fact. I have no 
faith in marrying to do good. Tho end docs 
not sanctify tho means. If you do all the 
good you can with your own individuality, I 


do not believe God will hold you responsible 
for anything more. Nor, in my opinion, does 
the respectability of tho sinner diminish tho 
enormity of the sin. I have known mission¬ 
aries, excellent men, bury their poor wives in 
Hindoo jungles, and return to America to 
replace them, just as madam sends for a China 
teacup to replace the one broken by a careless 
servant. Men and women combine with Na¬ 
ture to abhor a vacuum, and the missionary’s 
loss is often far move easily made up than 
.madam the housekeeper’s. Mysterious wheels, 
wires, and pulleys nro set in motion by a 
clique of mothers in Israel behind the scenes, 
the result of which is, that some unoffending, 
benevolent, and practical Miss Brown finds 
herself suddenly precipitated, nolens role tut, 
(generally ro lms,) into the arms of tho good 
missionary ;—he congratulating himself on the 
success of his business transaction ; she con¬ 
soling herself that slio lias gained an excel¬ 
lent husband, and done God service, thereby 
killing two birds with one stone; and tho 
mothers aforesaid rejoicing in their skilful 
matrimonial diplomacy. Now 1 affirm that it 
is a miserable business the whole of it. It 
may he good manoeuvring, where all mameuv- 
ring is out of place. It is an unholy traffic, 
though all tho traffickers be members of an 
orthodox church in good and regular stand¬ 
ing. It is transferring to the head what conics 
under the jurisdiction of tho heart. The 
parties concerned may “live happily ever 
after," but they have no right to expect it. 
Of course, if a woman marries a missionary 
because she loves him, even though her love 
sprang up on his first Transatlantic appear¬ 
ance ns u widower, and goes to Boorioboola 
Glia with him, because she would rather do it 
than stay at home without him, there is not 
the slightest objection ; she is quite right ; 
only let her say so honestly, if slio feel called 
upon to say anything. But when she explains 
her marriage by enlarging on her sense of 
duty, the poor little children who stand in 
such pressing need of a mother’s care, the 
heathen who aro perishing for lack of know¬ 
ledge, why then, I say, if these really arc her 
motives, she is wrong,—-just as truly, though 
not. perhaps as greatly, wrong as the who 
follows tho glitter of gold. Let her take a 
lesson from Jane Eyre and St. John, since she 
has failed to learn it from her Bible. If tho 
claims of the heathen urge her so irresistibly, 
let her go to them untrammelled. The cause 
of God is not so desperate that it needs to bo 
propped up by a falsehood. 
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Nor do I believe in marrying because, ns 1 
have frequently heard alleged, a woman’s 
nature is such that she “ must love somebody.” 
In tlie first place, the implied fact is n con¬ 
venient little fiction. There is no sort of 
necessity for your “loving somebody.” It 
may be very pleasant to do so; it may be 
very distressing not to do so; but it is not 
immediately fatal. Even if it were, never 
mind. Hemember Pompey’s sublime words, 
“ It is necessary for me to go; it is not neces¬ 
sary for me to live.” Death comes to all, and 
the world docs not need your bodily presence 
so much as it needs your moral heroism. If 
you die rather than live falsely, you Mill 
enrich it by ono great example. Moreover, 
granting that you “must love somebody,” 
docs it inevitably follow that you “must 
love” a grown man in possession of a re¬ 
spectable yearly income? Look abroad at tlie 
orphans, thousands upon thousands, father¬ 
less, motherless, to whom your lovo would bo 
ns the dew of Hcrnion. Christ’s little ones 
arc all around you,—the ignorant, the un¬ 
cared-for, the outcast. Lavish on them your 
irrepressible affection. The sunshine of love 
might melt the iuo in which their better 
nature is incrustcd, and warm into healthy, 
vigorous growth the wasting germ of many a 
virtue. 'The idea, girls, the idea of sacrificing 
your whole life to a so-so sort of person, for 
the sake of having “somebody to love,” in a 
M'orld so full of children that the most ex¬ 
cruciating hand-organ will in two minutes 
block up the sidcwclk in any portion of any 
city with admiring throngs of M'hitclieaded 
urchins! 

To marry for a home or for happiness is 
little better. A home purchased by the sale 
of yom*3elf is a dear bargain, and happiness 
is the most uncertain Blindow you can pursue. 
It is incidental. It comes upon us unex¬ 
pectedly ; but if we set out dctcrminatcly and 
definitely in pursuit of it, it generally leads 
ns into bogs and quagmires, and leaves us 
there. 

If, instead of promising to love and honor 
in the future, custom enjoined a woman, on 
her marriage-day, solemnly to aver that, she 
did at that moment lovo and honor, I verily 
believe there would be fewer mock unions. 
I think it would bo safer to let the future 
build itself, taking care to secure in tlie pres¬ 
ent a firm foundation, than to take the foun¬ 
dation for granted, and proceed prematurely 
to the superstructure. Many women, con¬ 
scientious, hut vague, unaccustomed to make 


• distinctions, to know clearly the difference 

> between ono thing and another, alter long 

> hesitating and vacillating, do finally zigzag 
‘their way to church, and make the most tre- 
>mcndous promises, with a misty kind of belief 
‘that they shall be able to keep them when the 
>indefinitely distant trial comes,—who, if tho 
'plain question were put to them point-blank, 
'"Do you now love and honor this many’ 

)could not find it in their hearts, and (hcrelmc 
■not in their consciences, to say “Yes,” ami 

Mould thereby bo saved from a lifetime of 
suffering, perhaps of sin. Yet, I have heard 
i a Christian woman seriously advise her young 
friend to accept a marriage proposal, because 
i she “ would not be likely to do better. „1 su¬ 
perior woman must not expect to marry her su¬ 
perior.” 1 have known n gentleman write, “1 
advise you, if an intelligent, truly Christian 

• man, who really loves you, wants you to 
|marry him, to do so.” And a highly moral 
•and religious community does not cease to 
| warn contumacious maidens of the danger of 
1 “ going through the woods and picking up a 
,erookcd stick at last.” 

' There certainly are occasions on which, if 

• you cannot do as you would, it is quite proper 
[to do ns you can. Nothing can equal a good 
>sweet potato, yet you u'ould he very foolish to 
.throw away mashed Irish ones, because the 
frost has destroyed tho more saccharine tuber, 
i In default of mushed Irish, roasted will have 
‘no mean flavor. If the potato crop fails, 

> “lloston brown bread,” fresh from tho oven, 
[will enable you to bear the loss with philo¬ 
sophical resignation; and even boiled rice, tho 
[most unpretending of all edibles, is better 
'than starvation, Hut a husband is not a po¬ 
tato, and if you select him on the same princi¬ 
ple, bo not surprised if you find him extremely 

i indigestible. 

>“.ns tho dove, to fur Palmyra flying, 

1 From ivhere her native founts of Antioch beam, 

, Weary, exhausted, longing, punting, sighing, 

> Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream 

• (Perfectly right in the dove.) 

1 “So many a soul, o’er life’s drear desert faring,— 

, Love’s pure, congenial spring mi found, tinquulVed,— 
, Suffers, recoils, then, thirsty and despairing 

> Of M lmt it would, descends, and sips tho nearest 

• draught,” 

[and is refreshed niul strengthened, just ns the 
>shipwrecked sailor is refreshed by the mock¬ 
ing salt ecu-watcr, which he bears in frenzy 
>to his fever-parched lips. 

> Do you now, seeing that I have dealt chiefly 
;in negatives, ask me \yknt shall be the token? 
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My dual* child, how can I tell? By just ns 
many girls’ hearts as arc throbbing this wide 
world over, by just so many ways will love 
enter in and take possession. Keep your eye 
single uml your heart pure, and you will not 
fail to recognize the heavenly visitant. The 
molecule of oxygen roams lonely through the 
vast universe, yearning for its mate, and find¬ 
ing no rest, till of a sudden it meets the 
molecule of hydrogen in n quiet nook, when 
lo! a rush, an embrace, and therfc is no more 
cither oxygon or hydrogen, but a diamond 
drop of dew sparkling on the white bosom of 
the lily. So, I suppose, will it be with you, 
when you meet your destiny'. A flash, and it 
is all over. Your heart is gone, your power 
i.i gone; power over your blood, that plays 
mad pranks in your cheeks,—over your 
thoughts, that hover continually about one 
spot,—over your memories, that wake to 
music only one string,—over yourself, hence¬ 
forth forevermore, to be held in solution by a 
stronger nature than your own. Unless your 
luve comes upon you thus, like a strong man 
armed, do not believe in it. If you, in cohl 
blood, give up your name, your independ¬ 
ence, your individuality, for a consideration, 
whatever that consideration be, you will be 
n wife only in name. Vriestly blessing can¬ 
not sanctify unholy contract. If you have 
parted with your birtlh'iglit, what matter 
whether it was for a mess of pottage or a 
ttailed ox? 

1 ljnow, therefore, of no reason why* a wo¬ 
man should marry, except because she cannot 
help it,—because ‘Mho spirit of life which 
dwelleth in the most secret, chambers of the 
soul, all trembling,, speaks these words: 
*Behold a god more powerful than I.’” 

If your love raises and exalts yon, if it helps 
you on your heavenward way, if it brings 
you nearer to God, if it strengthens you to 
brave endurance, stimulates you to heroic 
action, and makes all greatness possible; if, 
in one word, it possesses itself of you, and 
sweeps you up and out from the finite to the 
infinite, as a wave bears seaward the strong 
swimmer, powerless,—you arc safe, 

If anything lcss_ than this satisfies you, it 
you content yourself with a feeble, sickly 
sentiment, that wtHs in the sun and breaks in 
the storm, your soul will surely suffer. An 
inferior nature may waken feeling enough to 
blind you for a little while. The cares and 
pleasures of a busy life may twine tlicir rank 
growth so closely ns to hide from you for n 
season the real barrenness of the soil beneath. 


But from the one, twenty, forty years that lie 
; before you, shall be born a day on which you 
| will awake to know that you cannot give with¬ 
out receiving back full measure, life for life. 
And when your dream is dreamed out you 
will exclaim, more bitterly than the old dume 
of the ballad,— 

i “Yesterday I was the Lady of Linn, 

' And now I'm but John o’ the Seales’ wife.” 

Your demon of discontent, cast out for a 
while, will return, with seven other spirits 
.more wicked than himself, and your last state 
shall he worse than your first. 

Better, a thousand times better, go wander¬ 
ing nil your life, than bring your household 
gods under an unworthy roof-tree. 

There is, then, a way that seemeth good, 
but the end thereof arc the ways of death. 
With this you have nothing to do. 

But settle the point clearly. Know just 
where you stand. Have the boundary-lines 
accurately defined. Be able to give a re a-on 
for the hope and faith that arc in 3*011. Miss¬ 
ing the crowning glory of womanhood, do not 
childislity depreciate it. Bo not try to per¬ 
suade 3*oursolf or others that 3*011 are at the 
utmost bound of the everlasting Bills, quite in 
the promised land, when in fact 3*ou 011I3* see 
it through a glass darkly. Meet the fact 
boldl3*. Courage docs not consist in feeling 
no fear, but in conquering fear. There is no 
heroism in inarching blindfold through a 
thousand dangers. He is the hero who, see¬ 
ing the lions on cither side, goes straight on. 
because there his duty lies. Acknowledge to 
3*oiirscli\ “I am not happ3 T . I do not like my 
life. 1 must be capable of better things. I 
am uneasy, restless, discontented.” Then, 
knowing exactly the state of 3*0111* case, apply 
to 3*ourself comfort and healing, ltemember 
first that God reigns. Infinite power is wielded 
l\V infinite love. The fnthcrh* 03*0 that sees 
the sparrows as thc3* fall, will not let 3*011 
.walk in a random path. Life is a chain of 
sequences. From the cradle to the grave— 
a3*! and bc3*ond it—stretch the scries of 
cause and effect; and what thou knowest list 
now, thou shall know hereafter. 
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bland good nature, tlio point of argument; 
will not consider and excuse faults of charac¬ 
ter nor read human nature against himself. 

Undisciplined, wayward, petulant, yet pure, 
wram-hearted and loving. Such, in brief, 
was Madeline Spencer when she became Mrs. 
Jansen. And the young husband was ex¬ 
teriorly placid and thoughtful, but sensitive, 
and proud. Such unions do not afford largo [ 
promise of happiness; but they quicken all] 
tlic elements of life—give rapid growth of. 
character—and make men and women stronger] 
for good or evil. They eliminate the saint, or ( 
develop dhc fiend. < 

Ah observer, writing in a kind of playful! 
. seriousness,' on the phenomena of love, says] 
that one man is enamored of a curl, another < 
of a graceful ankle, a third of blue or brown l 
eyes, a fourth of a swan-like neck, a fifth of a] 
Grecian profile, and so on; the real characters 
and quality of the enchantress rarely if ever £ 
coming into view, thus making marriage some -< 
thing akin to blind guess-work, Alas for< 
many, when the curl loses its crisp circles 
when the ankle’s fine symmetry departs; when < 
the blue eyes grow leaden, and the brown cyes< 
swim in tears; when the neck shrinks into]: 
lines and angles, and the fine profile mocks ^ 
an expressionless or peevish face! ^ 

It was the beauty of Madeline that first < 
attracted Jansen; the beauty of her whole(j 
face when life flowed into it—the life of joy. 5 
Her complexion was of that pure, transparent \ 
pink and white, seen occasionally, and always? 
so charming if accompanied by regular fca-S 
turcs; in her case made more striking by< 
hazel eyes, close brown eyebrows, and long? 
lashes of (he samo color. If the eyes had ? 
been blue, Jansen might not have been capti~< 
rated. The brown eyes did the final work.? 
Love takes for granted almost everything. £ 
The curl represents grace of mind; the blue? 
eyes tenderness; the brown eyes depth of? 
feeling; the nobly formed neck dignity of cha-S 
racter; the clear cut profile internal symmetry, ? 
Love takes all for granted. Never questions—p 
never doubts; and goes blindly to thc 4 altar. < 
Undisciplined, wayward, and sometime pctu -5 
lant, for all the pinky flesh and chestnut, eyes! s 
Jansen might have seen this; he did see it in? 
fact—but, in his infatuation doubted the evi-S 
dcncc. There was an error in the observa-c 
tion, he thought, some false adjustment of the? 
instrument. It was impossible for impcrfcc-s 
lions like these to dwell in a casket so fair to? 
look upon. n 

After the wedding day—after the honey-? 


?moon, came the sober realities, the plain fact 

> of married life; and none escape them. Tin 
j worshipped divinity steps down from he: 
Jpedestal and becomes .a woman; still fair 

> beloved, and worshipped, but not at the ole 
; distance. If she bo a true, disciplined woman 
J unselfish (in tko ordinary acceptance of the 
] term), and generously or lovingly inclined t< 
(minister in nil things to her husband’s lmppi- 
rncss, comfort, ami convenience, there will be, 
[unless he is a tyrant or a brute, a home ir 
‘which peace can fold her wings. Hut, if she 
bo not so disciplined and unselfish, but petu¬ 
lant, wayward, thoughtless, the chances arc 
all on the other side. If, hack of tins petu¬ 
lance, and thoughtless waywardness, lie purity, 
truth, and a generous loving nature, the hus¬ 
band will be equally to blame with the wife, 
if clouds instead of sunshine hang over theii 
dwelling place—nay, more to blame; for by 
virtue of his mental constitution, lie may lift 
himself into regions of calm thought more 
easily than his wife, and so, riso out of the 
blindness of mere impulse. She loves and 
feels most; he dwells most in thought—and 
should let reason give clear sight and a just 
self-control. 

Now, in the case of Jansen, there was, as 
we have seen, a habit of self-control. But, 
we have seen also, that this was not grounded 
in any spiritual motive; but was simply 
natural—that is, selfish. He loved the good 
opinion of others—liked to stand fair with the 
world; and so guarded himself, lest at any 
time he should betray unmanly weaknesses, 
passion, ill-nature, or hardness of character. 
Tlio self-control, therefore, was not a restraint 
of wrong impulses, lest tkc3’ should prove 
harmful to others; but a restraint lest they 
should, through some reaction, hurt himself. 
Just so far, and no farther, had Carl Jansen 
gone in tho great work of soul-discipline, at 
the period of his marriage. As for his beauti¬ 
ful young wife, she bad not yet taken her first 
lesson in self-command. Her impulses were 
her rulers. As she felt, so sho acted. Her 
early training had not been wisely ordered. 
Her father had been indulgent, and her mo¬ 
ther blind and weak. Naturally gifted, her 
mind imbibed rapidly, and she was better 
educated than most young women of her age. 
For music she had a passion. Sho performed 
with a taste and skill rarely acquired, and 
sang with a richness of vocalization, and ab¬ 
sorbed feeling, that always drew a crowd 
around her when, in any large company, sho 
sat down to the piano. 
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In this passion for music, Carl Jansen bad ‘latent elements that, once infilled with life, 
no share. A few notes, or a few bars, when s would make her inflexible as iron, 
they first struck’ on bis cars, came in waves of 

Bwccctness; but, like honey to tlic taste, this chapter ii. 

sweetness soon palled on the sense. After a S After tbo wedding day—after tbo honey- 
few minutes, be would fail to perceive any > moon, came the sober reality, the plain facts 
response in bis soul; and thought would ^ of married life; and none escape them. The 
wander from the vibrant strings, no longer > worshipped divinity steps down from her 
discriminating chords or passages, and merely £ pedestal, and becomes a woman ; still fair, 
dwelling, half conscious of their presence, in ^beloved, and worshipped, but not at the old 
3a. maze of sound, that disturbed rather than r distance. We repeat these unwelcome sen- 
tranquillized his feelings. lie generally cx- 5 tcnecs—unwcleomo to many, bccauso the 
pcrienced a Bense of relief—particularly in i word 3 will bear to them a meaning beyond 
social companies—when, to use his own words, < their literal sense. 

“the piano ceased its liuradrumming.” lie c It was not long before the divinity of Carl 
had never said this to-Madeline before mar- ^Jansen’s new borne stepped down before hia 
riage. Oh no. That would have been incon- > eyes, and revealed herself as human, in whom 
sistent with bis world-side character. On the ^ were human weaknesses and human faults, 
contrary, he affected a polite enthusiasm for } Tlio all-compliant lover was not merged, 
music, and would stand, as if entranced, by > gracefully, into the all-compliant husband, 
the piano, asking her to play piece after > Why should there be wooing, after winning 
piece, even while wearied with the sound of ^and possession ? A now order of things must 
jarring chords, and impatient of her long-follow marriage; an entire change of relation 
continued beating of thc.keys. This he called :> between the woman and the man. Before, 
politeness, and consideration for those with^the will of Madeline was his law'; now, his 
whom we associate. It was on the plane of his^will must be her law. There is a vast differ- 
assumed gentlemanly bearing towards the;5 cnee between the two relations ; and the sub¬ 
world; but its mainspring was selfishness. ' Ilo<, stitution of the one for the other cannot take 
was enamored of tlio maiden; he was the r place without a jar. If Jansen had been less 
lover and the wooer; and every act was dc-j>selfish, and thence clearer seeing—able to 
signed to conciliate her favor—as every acicjchango in perceptions, his stand point for 
before tlio world was to win the world’s re-^that occupied by his young wife—the shadow 
gard. <!of a cloud, dark enough to hold a tempest in 

Herein lay the danger to happiness. This<‘it3 bosom, need not havo fallen so quickly 
outside, with Carl Jansen, did not present the*!upon their lives. But, he had a cold, in- 
real man. That shrunk away and hid itself<|flexible nature, which, to the world, veiled 
under smoother and compliant exteriors—itself under warm and soft exteriors—and had 
looked out stealthily from blinds—was always^.so veiled itself to (lie maiden, Madeline. To 
standing on guard. It was different with her, he had ever seemed warm and yielding. 
Madeline. She had no concealments—never J Nothing hard, icy, or exacting, had appeared 
tried to veil her petulance or waywardness, < in all the happy months of waiting for the 
more than her loving impulses. Every heart-£ blissful day that was to make them one. She 
beat showed itself in her transparent countc-) felt that he was all tenderness, all love; and 
lance. You saw the state of her feelings inv that she could rest on hiS manly strength, and 
ler eyes. It was not a mirror only, it wasp hide herself, like a tired child, when life had 
i crystal window. You could look down£ weary or sad moments, in sweet abandonment 
hrough it into her soul. In every changing^ on his breast. 

stale, the past state with her was forgotten—S Alas for her disappointment! Shcawokewith 
Bhc lived so wholly in the present. She was<J a start—a shock—a wound—arose shuddering, 
pure-—she was true; but ignorant of the S yet in anger, and with a new consciousness of 
world, impulsive, wayward, and, for lack ofs strength. There had been disturbances in 
discipline, self-willed. As to hereditary quality^ her sleep—a troubled sense of pain and wrong 
?he was a better woman than Jansen was a) —strange dreams that hurt and frightened 
nan—moro sincere—loss concealed. Yet, 5 her—a kind of vague nightmare, changing all 
with all this, there lay undeveloped with her, 'j at once to a gibbering phantom on her breast, 
3 trcngth of character—power of endurance; ^ when she awoke with a cry—awoke, never to 
Jld a pride not easily quickened, but having * sleep the old tranquil sleep again. 
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' Let us come to particulars. Tho nwakinc 
was in this wise. Keep in miiul tho twi 
characters with which wo arc dealing. The 
ono undisciplined, impulsive, self-willed, in- 
dbpcmlcnt; tlie other cold, orderly, inflexible, 
and sensitive to tho world’s opinion. How 
will it appear ? governed his life in its social 
aspect. Is it right, and agreeable to myself? 
governed hers. She rarely, if ever, thought 
about what others might say or think of her— 
while ho felt himself to be under constant 
observation. < 

It was five months after their marriage. 
During that time, tlto young husband had 
been gradually changing in tho eyes of his 
wife, and putting on now forms of character. 
The honey-moon had scarcely passed, ere a 
jar was felt. Pain and surprise followed— 
vague questionings, —bewilderment,—doubt. 
Madeline pondered tho fact, not comprehend¬ 
ing it—pondered it, sitting in the edge of a 
shadow, that was advancing, black and cold, 
upon her life. Another jar—more question¬ 
ings—deeper bewilderment—stranger doubts— 
the shadow still advancing. AVimt was meant? 
What portended? She had entered a new 
region, and was losing her way. Tho path 
along which her feet had moved in dancing 
measure, grew all at once narrower, and she] 
began looking to her steps; and then, as her' 
eyes, from a vague instinct of danger, ran ; 
forwards, the path lost itself to vision. She] 
trembled and grew afraid—sat down and i 
wept. And this happened ere two months \ 
had passed since tho bridal kiss lay sweet v 
upon her lips. ' i 

How imperfectly do we understand cnch^ 
other. AVe move side by side, dwell in the: 
same household, commune together, enter intOr 
tho most intimate and sacred relations, nndc 
yet, continually misapprehend and falsely^ 
interpret one another.' Each is a mystery—ns 
human temple, into tho penetralia of which i] 
nemo.but Hod may cn^er. In just tho degreeS 
that, we selfishly Hvo our own, lives—that is, ^ 
seek our own pleasures, and do our own will, 5 
are we in danger of misapprehending and£ 
misinterpreting others. Their acts, (all wo£ 
really see of them.) if they fail to square with £ 
our rule of thinking—-if they touch our neuso? 
of propriety, or interfere with our comfort or .1 
convenience, are read against them us signs ^ 
of perverseness, moral defection, wrong intent, > 
or evil desire; and we respond, in our action, c 
to Hie assumed meaning of theirs. In so > 
responding, wore tho truth really known to us, \ 
wc should find ourselves wrong twice in three < 


>times. But, wc too rarely get down to tho 
, truth in tlicso things. Our reactions upon 
’assumed perverseness or evil, arc met by 
i counter-reactions, and wo grow blinder and 
] falser in our judgments. X’rido and anger 
rise up to cloud still more our better reason, 
land too often, alas! we lift the hand to punish 
where thero has been no sin. If men and women 
made it u rule always to suppose good instead 
of evil touching the doubtful actions of those to 
whom they bear intimate relations, there would 
bo peace and unity with tens and tens of thou¬ 
sands, who now perversely wound and hinder 
one another—turning the honey of their lives 
into vinegar and gall. 

Both Jansen and his wife were strongly 
marked as to individuality of character, 
living ao completely in their own ideas of life, 
ns to render adequate sympathy with tho 
peculiar ideas and sympathies of another 
nearly impossible. Herein lay the ground 
of danger. This was the barrier to unity and 
happiness. He was always guarding and 
hidimr from the world bis weaknesses nnd 
peculiarities—dropping down a veil when ho 
appeared abroad—questioning ns to how it 
would sound or seem, ere the impulse to speak 
or act found ultimation. She, on the contraiy, 
was a standing revelation of herself. Never 
on her guard—novel* asking what this one or 
tho other might nay or think—ruled by her 
impulses—sunny, showery, petulant, tender, 
passionate. Her heart beat along the surface 
of her life, and you might count the pulsations. | 
It was this perpetual revelation of herself that j 
constituted tlio veil of mystery, iieyoml winch 
tlio eyes of Jansen could not penetrate— 
caused his mis- interpretations, and stimulated 
his impatience. lie could not understand her 
character—far les3, lynipathizc with her. 

At the end of five months—after a troubled j 
steep, m wnsen strange urea ms nau nun ami 
frightened tlic young wife—there came a full 
awakening. Tho stealthy, intruding, sull'u- 
cating, weird nightmare, suddenly revealed, 
ns wo have said, its hideous form, and aha 
sprung from sleep, with a cry of fear. It was 
in this wise:— 

Beautiful,, gifted, fascinating in manner, 
social, and gratified with (he attentions that 
wero lavished upon her, Mrs. Jansen was not 
in the least inclined to withdraw herself from 
tho pleasant circles wherein site had rhonc ns 
i star. Now, this did not please her husband. 
Ho wanted her more for himself, and foil 
disturbed when lio saw her enjoying tlio com¬ 
pany of other men. Hindrances had been] 
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thrown in her way which only annoyed instead c smaller man than his immediate neighbor, was 
of impeding her. lie watched her narrowly } quite concealed. The two men were, it soon 
when in society, and she was constantly £ appeared, intimate acquaintances. The ono 
detecting the half-suspicious ^glances of his \ known to Jansen was named Guyton. He 
cold, wary eyes, a circumstance that did not £ was a small Wall street broker, of no very fair 
cause reflection or concession, but only awak-> record, but a specious, insinuating, shrewd, 
cned pride, and led her farther away from the * self-determined man, who was making his 
paths in which he desired her to walk. £way in the world, and did not mean to fail 

Carl Jansen was a merchant, living and>through lack of wit and effort. He had a 
doing business in the city of New York. As > smooth tongue, a gracious manner, a rhino- 
<>ur story has nothing to do with his business >ceros skin, and a conscience without scruple, 
life, wo shall not weary the reader with dry!> “You will bo at the club to-night ?” Jansen 
descriptions of his store, his clerks, or his eus-^ heard his immediate neighbor say to Guyton, 
tenners. In regard to personal appearance, a few J as they were passing Barclay street, 
words must suffice. In stature, he was five feet]> “No; I have something better than the 
g eight inches—not stout—straight and sj’mmc-^elub on hand.” 
trical. lie was always well dressed ; lend dark, “Ah! What?” 

fine hair, a littlo wavy; and clearly defined ,] 1 The two men drew close together, speaking 
smooth eyebrows, handsomely arched. Eycs s almost into each other’s ears. The rattle of 
nearly black. Side whiskers, just a little wavy, •] tlio stage prevented their voices from being 
like his hair, and similar as to color. His pro-] 5 heard by the passengers sitting opposite; but, 
file was almost classic, and like chiselled marble b Guyton’s face being turned towards Mr. Jan- 
in its pure outlines; but the face itself wassen, he, by leaning and hearkening with an 
nearly as pale and cold ns marble. “ A per -] 1 almost breathless attention, managed to get 
feet face,” was often said, when the eyes firsts nearly every word that was spoken, 
rested thereon; but, the more you studied It, <[ “A party at Mrs. Woodbine’s. Were you 
the less you were satisfied—tho less perfect at? not invited?” 

fccnved. There was defect in something that^i “Tho Woodbines and I don’t take to each 
gave the sign of a true and noble manhood.<!other. They are very nice people, no doubt; 
You had an impression of narrowness instead < but, a little stuck up, since Woodbine ventured 
of breadth—of littleness instead of grandeur. ]j into the California trade, and came out winner 
It was a face, tho calm surface of which was ^ instead of loser.” 

rarely broken. There might bo a tempests “It’s the way of tho world, you know,” 
below, but few signs thereof would be revealed said Guyton. “ But they givo fine entertain- 
in his placid countenance. lie knew, perfectly,; ments, and you meet some charming peoplo 
tho art of hiding what he felt; -of restraining S there.” 
the flow of passionate blood ere it put a stain < “ Who ?” 

of betrayal on his cheek. Such men get credit £ “There is ono in particular. Do you know 
for virtues not always possessed. • S Carl Jansen ?” 

Carl Jansen left his store ono evening inc “ Of Maiden Lane ?” 

November, a little before six o’clock. It was 5 “Yes; at least, I know of him.” 
almost dark. lie took a stage in Broadway, \ “ Have you met his wife ?” 

just above Wall street. Two or three vacant? “Never.” 

places remained—ono nt tho forward part of ^ “ They’ve only been married a few months, 

the stage, to which ho passed. Before reach- S But she is lovely 1 Wears the sunniest face 
ing John street, tho stage had its complement ^ you ever looked upon. A perfect enchantress! 
of twelve passengers. Tho last man who ^ I am just going to meet her.” 
entered, was a person well known to Jansen. ^ “You are!” Jansen did not fail to note 
A gentleman sitting next to him recognized £ the surprised tone in which thisresponso was 
this person as he came in, and made room for *J made. 

him. lie did not obsorvo Jansen. There was “Yes; she’s tho attraction; I wish you 
some defect in tho stago lamp, and it went out could hear her sing. She has the most perfect 
soon after passing tho Astor House; in con-<]voico I over heard in a woman. It is divine.” 
sequence, tho faces of the passengers were all^ “Does the lady respond to your admira- 
in deep shadow. Tho last comer had notation?” 

observed our merchant, who sat crowded? Just then, in making way for a down-coming 
into tho corner of tho scat, and who, being ap stage, tho ono in which they wore riding 
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turned short towards tlie pavement, and the 
hind wheels grinding against the curb-stone, 
drowned the voice that answered ; and bo the 
eager, tingling cars of the surprised husband 
did not catch the reply. lVhnt he did hear 
from Guyton s companion, was not calculated 
to soothe his feelings. Tho sentence was 
this:— 

li A little vanity in so good n looking fellow 
as you arc may be pardoned. If, however, an 
old stager’s advice be worth anything, let mo 
suggest prudence, trouble is apt! to come of 
these things. Honesty is found to be the best 
policy in tho long run, whether a man’s gold 
or his wife be considered. You’d better come 
to the club.” 

“No, thank you! Not small beer w*hcn I 
can get the flavor of wine.” 

“How is Eric to-day?” Guyton’s com¬ 
panion changed tho subject. 

“ Flat,” was answered. 

“ Hudson river ?” < 

“Advanced a half. If you have a few] 
thousands to spare, now is your time. It’s on' 
the upward move. - ” ] 

“ Do you think so ?” < 

“ I know bo.” , 

Janson shrunk back into his corner of the' 
stage with a mingled feeling of pain, anger < 
and mortification. Nothing more of what] 
passed between tho two men reached his< 
oars. Did a.suspicion touching his wife] 
cross his mind? No—not the shade of a sus-< 
picion. IIo believed her to be true nnd< 
pure, and it almost maddened him to think < 
that tho breath of such a man ns Guyton < 
should fall upon her check. The particular] 
attentions of this man to Madeline on two or< 
threo recent occasions had not escaped his] 
observation. lie understood something of< 
their meaning now. „ ] 

But, how was ho to deal with Madeline ? ( 
How save her from contact- with a person < 
whoso eyes he saw, in fancy, looking at her] 
with tho greed of a sensualist hnd a villain ? < 
The two men left the stage before him, and,] 
unembarrassed by their presence, he pondered ' 
this new question, that seemed more difficult < 
of solution with every repeated effort to reach] 
an answer. Madeline herself had proved an £ 
enigma. He had, so far, failed to comprehend] 
her character. She did not seem to reflect— c 
had no worldly wisdom—no suspicions—not 
prudence. Ilcr feelings were her leaders, and] 
carried her whithersoever they would. Every < 
effort so far made, whether gentlo or firm, to] 
hold her back from tho social life in which [ 


* she found so much enjoyment, had been fruit¬ 
less. Tho feeble arguments he could educe on 
the side of “moping at home,” as she said, 
were to her ns weak ns gossamer. She blew 
them away at n breath. 

“Life was given us to enjoy, Carl,” sho 
sometimes answered him in playful serious¬ 
ness, “and wo cannot enjoy it alone. Tho 
heart is social. It must have friends. Ilomo 
is sweet—but tho sweetest and purest lake 
? that ever smiled back into the blue sky, or re- 
S fleeted the light of stars, will grow vile and 
^death-breeding, if its waters be not renewed 
? and agitated by tho influx of streams. Bo- 
s cause wc have created a home, shall wo retire 
^into it and selfishly shut the door—letting 
^none pass over our threshold nor crossing it 
> ourselves ? This would indeed bo folly ! No, 
>no, Carl! "We must not imitate tho folly that 
>is making so many homes in our land little 
>better than gloomy cloisters. Docs the mar¬ 
riage vow involve a renunciation of the world ? 
Is tho wife a simple dcrotco ?—a nun ?—I must 
be pardoned for thinking differently.” 

Carl might as profitably havo talked to tho 
wind as to arguo against his wife. All thin 
was, with her, a matter of perception. Sho 
saw it; and reasons to tho contrary were to 
her as words without meaning. In all his 
efforts to draw her to his way of thinking— 
where it ran counter to what she saw and felt 
to be right—lie had, so far, entirely failed. 
There was either a playful setting of him 
aside, or a more sober, but resolute, advance 
in the ways she saw it right to go. Theso 
wero not perverse, doubtful, or dangerous 
ways; but simply the old ways amid social 
pleasures wherein she had walked for a few 
bright years; where Carl had walked also; 
and where they had met as lovers. In his 
eyes she had graced theso ways once—was 
their most beautiful ornament—but now, sho 
seemed out of her sphere there. It had been 
well enough for tho maiden, but was not for 
tho wife. Tho conversation just heard in the 
stage, confirmed all Ills objections to her love 
of society. But ho was not clear as to tho 
propriety of reporting this conversation—at 
least not for the present, nis experience with 
Madeline caused him to hesitate. lie was 
never certain of the way in which sho would 
respond to a communication in any manner 
bearing upon her conduct. In most case*, 
slic lmd acted in clear opposition to his way of 
thinking. 

Carl Jansen, on reaching homo, found his 
wife in tho midst of elaborate toilette prepara- 
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tions, though it was yet full two hours before 
Mrs. Woodbine’s guests would begin to present 
themselves. His face did not light up with its 
accustomed smiles on meeting* her. Ho was 
too sober—too annoyed—for smiles. His eyes, 
clear and cold at all times, were particularly, 
cold now; his face clouded; his lips com¬ 
pressed with unusual firmness. His presence, 
to the warm, light heart of Madeline, fell like 
a shade. 

lt Wliat’s the matter? Are you sick?” she 
asked, resting her eyes on his face, and trying 
to read every line of expression. 

He said something about a slight headache; 
hut his manner was reserved. As this was not 
the first time her husband had come home in a 
strange humor, on a like occasion, Madeline 
partly guessed the cause. A stato of irritation 
followed. Jansen saw this change of feeling 
writing itself in her tell-tale eyes and face, 
nnd it sobered and discouraged him still more. 
Excess of feeling, while it blinded her, stimu¬ 
lated her self-will. Ho had gained experience 
of this already. 

*< There is no use in opposition,” he said, to 
himself. “ She will go, spite of anything I can 

Bay.”, 

lid might have told her'of what ho had 
heard in the stage. But, that would havo 
been no reason for her remaining at home; 
only for a guarded demeanor. towards Mr. 
Guyton. As the communication of this inci¬ 
dent, at the time, would effect nothing, Jansen 
felt constrained still to keep it in his own 
possession. Ho would, of course, not lose 
sight of Madeline for a moment—would linger 
near her as much ns possible; and watch 
Guyton with eagle eyes. 

In this spirit he went with his wife to Mrs. 
Woodbine’s. 

chapter in* 

They were silent’T>y the way—he, from a 
brooding, questioning, bound state of feeling; 
she, partly from t^ic intrusion of liis unhappy 
condition of mind, nnd partly, because she 
knew that to speak of her pleasant anti¬ 
cipations would meet with no cheerful re¬ 
sponse. 

Mrs. Woodbine’s elegant suite of drawing¬ 
rooms, from the last of which opened her 
choicely stocked conservatory, were almost 
filled with guests when Carl Jansen and his wifo 
arrived. They had entered, Madeline leaning 
on licr husband’s arm; been received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodbine ; nnd were moving down 
Uio room, amid richly attired women and their 


j attendants, when Mr. Guyton presented him- 

> self with a faco all smiles and courtesy, and 
jsnid, with the assured familiarity of a favored 

> friend— 

> “Ah, Mrs. Jansen I I’ve been looking for 
’you! Good evening, Mr. Jansen! Let mo 
) take the care of your lady off of your hands.” 

j And before Jansen had time to think, Made¬ 
line’s hand had been withdrawn from his 
l arm, and she was moving away, leaning on 
Hbo arm of the very man whom, of all men 
jliving, he at that time most detested. What 
>was to be done? Anything, or nothing? For 
once in his life, there were red stains of pas¬ 
sion in his checks. He knew it by their 

> burning glow; and, in fear lest he should 
^betray the almost maddening strife of feeling 
>that seemed as.if it would bear him beyond 
J self-control, lie moved out of the circle of ob- 
^ s cr vat ion as far as possible. But, he did not 
>losc sight of his wife. How perfectly at homo 
-Jsho was with Mr. Guyton! How familiarly 
5 > did she lean towards him, looking up into his 

face, and answering him with sunny smiles 
and bright laughing eyes! Ho was an attrac¬ 
tive man; taller in stature than Mr. Jansen, 
nnd altogether of a more imposing exterior. 
His manners were polished—his tastes culti¬ 
vated; and ho had fine conversational powers. 
Altogether he was a man to shine in society— 
one that fascinated women. 

As Jansen’s eyes followed them, a cold, dull 
sense of fear, that hurt as it stcalthly intru¬ 
ded, crept through his heart. What did this 
mean? The unhappy man looked inward, 
senrchincly, end found a new sensation, full 
of pain. Love had taken the alarm; and, 
suddenly, a mailed knight was by her side, 
with sword unsheathed. Under the half shut 
visor, you saw thb gleam of a cruel eye. It 
was jealousy. 

Now, in most cases, jealousy sees through 
an obscuring medium, and gives false report 
of every act. The purest smile is an invita¬ 
tion to step aside from paths of virtue; the 
simplest motion a betrayal of design ; a fore¬ 
gone admission of evil distorts and changes 
everything. 

Liko a dissolving view, almost suddenly, yet 
by a strange, gradual blending with, and sub¬ 
stitution of ono thing for another, the sceno 
before Carl Jansen put on new features, nnd a 
new significance. Thcro was a dangerous 
tempter beside his wife—she was in peril. 
There was safety only in her withdrawal 
from his alluring sphere. This idea took 
entire possession of Jansen’s mind. But, how 
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•was this withdrawal to ho effected ? llo was 
jet in tho midst of his perplexed and troubled 
thoughts, when ho obsorved Madolino and her 
companion pass from ono of tho drawing-rooms 
into the conservatory. As ho was moving to 
follow them, ho found himself face to faco 
with a lady acquaintance, who said, as they 
recognized each other— 

“I’ve bcon looking at your wife, Mr. Jan- 
son. Slio is lovely.” 

The lady was not a flatterer; but a frank, 
outspoken friend, well enough acquainted to 
assume liberties of speech. 

“ I’ve never soon her look hotter than she 
does to-night,” sho continued. “Perfectly 
charming. Everybody is in love with her! I 
wonder you are not jealous. I should bo, 
wore I a man, and had such a beautiful, fas¬ 
cinating creature for a wife.” 

“A poor compliment to both yourself and 
wifo that would bo, taking tho supposed case 
as real,” said Janson, trying to answer indif- 
forontly. But, his voice had no music in it. 
Tho tones wore dull and husky. 

“I believe you are jealous!” said the lady, 
in playful banter, passing her fan lightly bo- 
foro his faco. “Eor shamo!” 

Once more, a rare thing for Jansen, tho 
color roso to liis cheeks, and ho felt that ho 
was betraying himself. A third person join¬ 
ing them at tho moment, there was opportu¬ 
nity for dropping a theme which to him lmd 
proved almost painfully embarrassing. Full 
twenty minutes elapsed before ho could dia- 
ongago himself from these two ladies. During| 
this time his watchful eyes had boon upon tho 1 
door leading into tho conservatory; but his! 
wifo had not yet roappoared. 

Jealousy moves, always, with circumspec¬ 
tion—has stealthy, but qui 6 k-seeing eyes.— 

Veils alertness under forms of indifference.- 

Protends not to observe, when every sense is [ 
acute. Jansen entered tho conservatory with 1 
tho air of a half absent-minded person, and! 
stood near tho door, in protended admiration! 
of a flowering cactus. IIo bont to tho curious, i 
irregular mass of vegetation—touched its \ 
fluted sides—felt of its prickly spines, and' 
stooped to its crimson blossoms as if to find! 
some odors there; yet, thought was scarcely! 
noticing tho plant, and his eyes, ns ho leaned' 
over it, were looking botwcon its branches, \ 
and along tho greon-houso alloys.. But their 1 
soaroh was not satisfactory. A little farther! 
away from tho entrance depended a basket , 1 
in which an air plant was imitating a butter-' 
flyand• so!perfect, at first sight, was tho! 


J) semblance, that Jansen was half dccoivcd, and 
(stopped closer to solve tho illusion. Tho 
bright eyes and painted wings wero but tho 
coloring of a loaf. 

“ Isn't it exquisite, Curl ?” Jansen started 
to find liis wifo near him. Sho was still in tho 
company of Guyton. Her faco was alive with 
beauty and fooling. Sho looked raoro lovely 
than alio had over appeared. “You will find 
somo rare and beautiful things here,” sho 
added. “ I have enjoyed them so much. Bo 
sure to look at Mrs. lVoodbino’s pansies, at 
tho lower end. Suoli richness nnd variety in 
tho coloring, I have never seen.” 

In tho next moment, sho had vanished with 
£ her attendant, passing ugnin to tho drawing¬ 
-rooms, and leaving her husband to tho com¬ 
panionship of flowers. For a short time, ho 
-stood bowildcrcd; thon advanced a littlo way 
^down tho conservatory—stood, apparently, in 
>admiration of a largo orqjigo troo; and then, 
-turning, wont back to tho parlors. Through 
>these, ho searched in vain for his wifo. Sho 
5 was no wbero to bo seen. Presently music 
-was hoard. It came from ono of tho upper 
rooms. A few, who loved music, left tho 
crowded apartments below, nnd went up stairs. 
Jansen stood in tho ball, near tho stair-way, 
in a state of indecision. A voico, clear and 
sweet, stole out on tho air abovo, and camo 
fionting down. There was n pause in tho 
movement about Jnscn—a pnnso to liston. 

“ That’s your wife,” snid ono who happened 
to bo near tho young man. 

At this moment, another voico, rich and 
deep, swelled out, in accord with tho fine so¬ 
prano. 

41 And that’s Guyton,” added the same per¬ 
son. “He’s a glorious singer. Como!” 

Tho speaker moved to the stairs, and Janson 
accompanied him. They went up, and fol¬ 
lowing tho rich sounds, entered a largo front 
chamber, which had been arranged as a music- 
room for tho occasion. Tho sight which thcro 
mot tho oyos of Janson was in no respect cal¬ 
culated to soothe his disturbed feelings. Tho 
piano was so arranged that you could sco tho 
porformors’ faces. Madeline was seated at 
tho instrument, and Guyton standing besido 
her. They wore singing a duet. Guyton 
turned tho music, and in doing so, bent, with 
a closeness of contact, and a familiarity of 
manner, that struck tlio husband ns an out¬ 
rage; somotimos dropping, during a pauso in 
his part, a word in tho oar of Mrs. Jansen. 
At tho conclusion of tho piece, Madolino, who 
soomed to bo conscious of no prosonco but 
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that of l»or companion, lifted to his her bright ? “ Do, if you please !” Ilia hardness was corn- 

eyes and glowing fuce, and received, with > municating itself. Madeline looked at him 
evident signs of pleasure, tlio compliments ho>' v i l h shut lips, and cold eyes. He had broken 
lavished. >upon her happiness too suddenly, and in a 

Jansen was on fire! With difficulty he re- 1 ' Vft y that stirred her anger. She felt that 
strained an impulse prompting him to cross ij there was something of outrage in his inox- 
tho room to where the performers were en-JpDcablo conduct. 

gaged, and invito his wifo to accompany him ’’ “ There are some men with whom it is not 

down stairs. The act would have been an >prudent for a young wifo to bo seen in too 
outrago; and ho was able to boo this clearly Jct°so familiarity.’* 

enough to prevent tho folly. For nearly half 1 “Carl Jansen! Is it possible!” She was 
an hour, ho was doomed to the sufferings of a , startled and indignant, 
purgatory. Tho singers were enchanted with j 41 1 speuk soberly,” he returned, 
tho music, and as ho read their feelings in • “ mu °h the worse,” was answered 

their countenances, with each other also. Made- Quickly, and with a hot flushing of the face, 
lino had never looked to him moro ravishingly '} which had grown so pale a littlo while before, 
beautiful. Light flashed from her faco and \ 44 ^ our appreciates tho compliment!” 
eyes, and floated around her glossy curls and ' 44 Don’t make light of things that I regard as 

gemmed head-dress, like a halo. sserious, Madeline; and, particularly, don’t 

Dancing had commenced in tho parlors; make light of this.” He spoko in a warning 
and this was gradually diminishing tho com- ' wa y* “I am in no temper for trifling to- 
pany gathered in tho music-rooin. Jansen ’night. A\hat I have seen and heard, justifies 
was among thoso who lingered. A brilliant]’ mo * u a D I am saying and doing.” 
littlo Italian song had been sung by Madeline ,>\ “And pray, sir, wliat have you seen and 
and she was sitting quietly for a moment in]'heard to-night?” demanded Mrs, Jansen, 
tho pause that followed, when Guyton bent '! t ^ ra ""' n 5 a little away from her husband, and 
down and said something. Smiles of consentlooking at him with flashing eyes, 
and plcasuro danced over her face, and she'' “Enough,” ho said, “to warn me of danger 
arose from tho music stool nnd took his prof- 1 ] to J our good fame.” 

fered arm. They wero half across tho room/' She turned from him with an offended air, 
when Jansen stood in their way, and looking*] ani ^ had receded a pace or two, when he 
coldly, almost sternly at his wifo, said, in anj'moved forward to her side, and bending close 

■undertone_ < to her car, whispered— 

“ I want you for a moment.” Then bowing j 1 “lam going home, and desire you to ac- 
with an excess of formality to her companion/ company me.” . 

he said to him_ J Madeline stood still instantly. She did not 

“Fray excuse her, Mr. Guyton.” <turnker face, nor look at him. Only *a mo- 

Madclinc looked seriously annoyed. Guy-< mcn *’ to rc 8 eetion was given—no, not to rc- 
ton wa^surprised, and stared at Mr. Jansen* flection, but to tlic hindering of quickly 
with falling brows, like one offended by a< springing impulse. Passion had sway; but 
rudeness. Ho returned tho bow quito as for-J Fusion biding itself from common observation, 
mally as it had been given, and left tho youngs kho answered in a firm, low voice— 
husband and his wife in tho now almost £ “ At one o’clock, I shall be ready to accom- 

deserted room. < pany you, not before.” 

“You nro forgetting yourself, Madeline,”£ “Madeline!” The tone was in warning, 
said Jansen, as soon as they were sufficiently c “At one. Not a minute before.” And she 
alone to escape particular notice. Ilis eyes wcro<loft him and went down stairs, 
riddles to his wife. What new, strange, dnrk£ It was full twenty minutes beforo Jansen 
meanings were looking out of them? They chad sufficient possession of himself to venture 
were full of accusation; were sharp wit-hanger.^ into tho drawing-rooms again. There was 
“I do not understand you,” slio replied;<dancing, and his wifo was on tho floor—her 
and she did not. Tho color had almost all £ partner, Mr. Guyton. IIo stood looking at 
gono out of her face, that was rosy as blushing^tkem, as if under a spell. Every time the 
May scarcely a momont back. £liand of his wifo touched that of her handsome 

Janson was excited and in mental obscurity.^partner, a fiery thrill would run along his 
“Perhaps I can make it clear,” ho said,^nerves, and atriko on his brain with a shock, 
speaking in a tone of irony. ^>Sho moved before him, an imago of surpassing 
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loveliness—an embodiment of plonsuro. There 
was nowhere to bo reiul on her joyous coun¬ 
tenance tho faintest sign of troubled thought. 
It seemed as if tho memory of what had passed 
a littlo while before was wholly obliterated 
from her consciousness. 

“Is sho heartless 1 Does sho defy mo!” O 
jealousy! Blind, suspicious, cruel; how 
quickly dost thou lead tho soul cslray l Jan- 
son moved back, and wont into tho hall, wlioro 
ho was out of sight of tho dauoors. 

“I said that I was going liomo, M ho spoko 
with himsolf, “and what I say*! 'mean. Sho 
niado light of it. Very well! Sho shall know 
mo hotter. My word is tho law of my actions. 

I speak, and do. I said that I was going and 
1 shall go.” 

It was one o’clock. Half tho company had 
retired. Tho drawing-rooms were no longer 
crowded, as fow except tho dancers remained. [ 
For all tho sunny faco, and light, joyous man - 1 
nor of Mrs. Jansen, oven ns her husband \ 
looked at hor in anger of this very joyousness, ( 
thoro was tho weight, ns of u leaden hand,! 
lying on her bosom. And this had crown 1 
heavier and heavier, ns tho hours passed, 
until its press nr o was almost suffocating. She 
had been dancing a spt. Tho figures wero 
completed, and tho music ceased. 

“ I must find my husband,” sho said, partly 
aloud, and partly to herself, gliding away 
from her partner, and moving^from room to 
room. Not seeing him, sho passed to the hall, 
and then up stairs. 

“Have you soen anything of my ln*bnnd, ■ 
Sirs. Woodbine?” bIio asked of tho lady host-| 
css, ns sho met her on tho landing. * < 

“No. Isn’t ho down stairsW 
“I think not.” 

“Torhaps you will find him in tho mush 
room. Thoro nro sovcrnl gentlemen thoro.” 

But ho was not in tho music room. Mrs, 
Jansen wont gliding down stairs, almost hold¬ 
ing hor breath. Tho hand that lay on hex 
bosom grow heavier and heavier. Through 
tho glass door of tho conservatory, sho saw C 
figures moving among tho plants. Sho went £ 
in, amt along tho fragrant aislos, but failed t< S 
meet tho object of her search. <-’ 

“ Havo you soon anything of my husband ?” i 
The question was asked of a friend whom shcc 
mot on coming out of tho conservatory, £ 

“Not lately. Perhaps ho is in tho gentlo-> 
men’s dressing-room.” > 

“If you seo Mm, pleaso say that I have 5 
gono for my cloak and hood, and will be down * 
in a fow*moments,” j. 
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“ Cortainly.” And tho gontloman bowed. 

It took Mrs. Jansen only a fow minutes to 
get ready for departuro. Cloaked and hooded, 
she camo down stairs, eagerly searching with 
her oyes among the gcntlomon who waited in 
tho hall for hor husband. But ho was not 
among them. Disappointed, sho drow back, 
up tho stairs. 

“ Ilavo you scon any thing of my husband?” 
Again this question was repeated. Sho spoko 
Lo Mr. Woodbine. 

j, ** indeed i lmvo not, Mrs. Jansen.” 

£ “Wont you bo kind enough to ascertain 
Sfor nxo if ho is in tho gentlcmon’s dressing¬ 
-room?” 

> “ With plonsuro." 

- “Say, if you please, that I am all ready.” 

> A sofa stood in tho upper hall. Mis. Jansen 
*was fooling very weak. Her limbs trembled. 

; Sho wont up fi'om tho landing, on which sho 
[had mot Mr. Woodbine, and sat down on this 
* sofa. 

, “Why, how palo yon aro, Mrs. Jansen!” 

|exclaimed a lady who camo up at tho moment. 

44 Don’t you feel well ?” 

“Not very,” Madeline answered, faintly. 

“ You lmvo danced too much. I feared you 
would overdo yourself.” Tho lady friend 
drew a bottle of smelling salts from her pocket, 
and handed it to Mrs. Jansen. Tho pungont 
odor, stimulating her brain, partly revived 
her. 

“You should lmvo been moro prudent. It 
was on my lip to suggest this two or tlirco 
times. Wlioro is your husband ?” 

“I am oxpecting him every moment. Mr. 
n oouuino tins gono to tho dressing-room to 
tell him I am ready.” 

Two or throo ladies by this time stoqd beforo 
Madolino. 

Whnt’s tho matter?” “Is sho sick?” 
“How very white sho is!” Theso short sen¬ 
tences passed from ono to another. 

44 1 can’t find anything of your husband,” 
said Mr. Woodbino, joining, soon after, tbo 
group. Uno of my sex*vants says that lio wont 
out nearly threo hours ago, and that ho doesn’t 
remomber having seen him sinco. And now 
that I think of it— Bless mo!” Ilis tono 
and manner changed instantly. “Catch her! 
Sho’s falling!” 

Madolino’s head lmd dropped suddenly on 
hor bosom, and sho was slipping to tho floor. 
Eager arms caught her, and laid her back on 
tho sofa. Sho was colorless as marble, and 
insonsiblo! 

[to be continued.] 
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nr t. s. Arthur. 

CHAPTER IV. 

> For two months Madeline lay ill at Mrs. 

) Woodbine’s. A portion of the time there had 

> been despair of her life. Then she was re- 
l moved to her own home. 

I More than one sweet hope died in her heart 
during these uevcr-to-bc-forgotten days. She 
came out of them, changed for all the time to 
come. What guarded explanations of his con¬ 
duct her husband unbent himself to make, in 
no degree satisfied her. She did not, indeed, 
comprehend them. She could not get to his 
stand-point, and from thence view herself. 

^ Her very innocence and artlessncss obscured 
Sail perception of wrong. 

On the part of Jansen, there was regret for 
^ the consequences which had followed his too 
£ hastily determined withdrawal from the party, 
Cniid he blamed himself for what he had done, 
r But, pride kept back from his lips and manner 
j a confession of regret, or an acknowledgment 
^ of blame. On this whole subject, he was 
coldly reticent; trying, as it were, to throw a 
Sveil over the affair, as something that could 
Snot bear the light. So far as Madeline was 
s concerned, she was ready to answer for her- 
C self in everything—had no desire for conccal- 
>ment—would have justified herself to the last 
5 particular, because she knew herself to bo 
l loyal and pure. But, her husband never gave 
ijhcr this opportunity. If the truth, in regard 
>to him, could have been exhibited in clear 
i light, it would have shown such a state of 
> keen sensitiveness touchingtlie world’s opinion 
l of what had taken place, as to overshadow con¬ 
siderations that lay at the very foundations of 
l peace and happiness. And this sensitiveness 
> to the world’s opinion did not regard his wife’s 
) reputation so much as his own. He wished to 
>appear blameless in the eyes of all men; and, 
l must we say it, desired, in his secret- heart, 
Jtbat Madeline should stand convicted of wrong 
> rather than himself! 

> Always, Carl Jansen was, consciously, in 
jtho world’s presence. Keep this trait, of 
^character in mind. He was an actor on life’s 
> stage, and the men and women he knew and 
^mingled with socially, or in business, were 
> the audience. He acted badly, you will say, 

5 at .Mrs. Woodbine’s. So lie (lid, and no one 
l knew that better than Jansen himself. It was 
Mhc smarting consciousness of this that made 
i him cold and unforgiving towards Madeline. 
;IIe blamed her for what ho suffered; and 
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failed adequately to pity her suffering, because. this was attributed to a state of hardness to* 
ho deemed it deserved and salutary. J wards her by her husband; on the side of Jan- 

Out of sharp mental agonies most persons - sen, it was attributed to willfulness and defect 
arise with a clearer moral vision. It was not: 0 f love. To one thing the husband had made up 
so with Mrs. Jansen. True, her thought lind^ his mind—reasoning from liis own stand-point, 
ft wider range; she had developed in some' It was his duty to guard his wife; to hold her 
directions in a remarkable degree. But, >< as far ns possible away from tho allurements 
touching her true position as a wife, pcrccp-! of society, and tlie dangerous association of 
tion had not grown clearer. She felt that she J attractive, but unprincipled men, ami he 
had been wronged in her husband’s heart, and ; meant, to do this. If he had really known the 
wronged by him before the world. Nothing < artless, pure-minded woman who had promised 
was clearer to her than this. She could see it-< to bo true to him us a wife, he would not have 
only in one light. What had she done? No-J seen his duty in this direction. But, lie did 
thing evil. In not one line had she swerved < not know her, and what was worse, lacked tho 
from honorable thought or feeling. There had c perceptive power toy *vhieh to know her. He 
not been the least variableness nor shadow of< had no plummet line that would sound the 
turning in tbeTieedlo of her love, which pointed \ depths of her real consciousness. And so, 
to her husband as its polar star. As of old, * standing side toy side with her, in the closest 
she had entered with all the outflowing iin-s of all human relations, she was yet a stranger, 
pulses of her nature into the night’s festivities. < For all this, he judged her as inexorably as if 
She had sung with that sweet abandonment of' the hook of her inner life were laid open to 
soul common with those who have a passion; him, and he knew every page by heart, 
for music. She had felt the all-pervading! On the return of health, the friends of Mrs. 
sphere of pleasure that filled tho atmosphere [ Jansen, who made up a large circle, drew her 
in which she moved, ns she had felt it a liun-< speedily back again into society. Deliberately, 
dred times before. That Guyton sought to ; acting from what he conceived to he an im- 
inonopolizc her company was something to' perative duty, her husband began throwing 
which she had not given a thought, until sum-t impediments in her way. She stepped over 
moned so harshly by her husband and virtually! them without pause, acting in part from a 
commanded to retire with him from the house.' spirit of womanly independence, in part from 
Then, as a kind of self-justification, and from: awakened pride, and with something of self- 
wounded pride, she permitted his further at ten- [ will; yet, chiefly, from an impelling necessity 
tions. Had there been the feeblest motion of de - 1 of her life. She was social, and felt drawn 
sire towards him—of preference above her bus-, towards society with an almost irresistible 
band—she would have started back from him ' impulse. There needed to be a warmer almo¬ 
in eonseious fear and shame. But being, as sphere—move demonstrative love—tenderer 
we have said, loyal and pure, she did not, in! consideration—to give home the magnet’s power 
imagination, invest him with any attractions over her. Even these could not have made 
that could hold her regard for an instant of her content with a semi-cloistered existence, 
time. He was a pleasant companion ; that She could love her husband (if worthy of her 
was all. love); be true to him in all things; be faith- 

Alas for Madeline! Alas for hor husband! ful to every home-duty, and yet enjoy society 
that she had not come up out of tho valley of with tlio keenest relish. But, such was the 
pain and deep humiliation, with a clearer vision, limited range of Jansen’s ideas, that he was 
Alas for them, that both were blinded by not. able to understand how his wife could love 
natural feeling, and that, alike, they saw society, without a decrease in her love of her 
obscurely—were alike disposed to self-excuses husband and tho love of lier home, 
and mutual blame. There was no outward “We cannot serve two masters,” so he 
arraignment of each other—no allusion, even reasoned on the subject, as ho turned it over 
remotely, to that one unhappy circumstance, and over in the circumscribed chamber of his 
the memory of which was as an ever-present | thoughts. “If she prefers social life to home 
cloud in the horizon of their souls, dimning 1 life, then she loves society bettor than her 
the sunlight; but, thought accused. \ home. If she prefers the company of other 

Each began to perceive in the other a sphere 'men to the company of her husband, does she 
of coldness. The reserve that followed Made- not put them above her husband?” 
line’s restoration to health, increased rather J So he blinded, irritated, and hardened him- 
than diminished. On the side of Madeline, i self causelessly; and this, simply because ao 
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could not comprehend Madeline. On the other) Remembering the unhappy consequences which 
side, Madeline did not comprehend her lius- c had followed the decided course taken at Mrs. 
band. If she could have looked into his mind ,) Woodbine's, Jansen had hesitated on the 


and thus been able to understand something^question of assuming, and at the same time 
of his peculiar way of regarding things, the>maintaining authority. Many times he had 
result of mental conformation and habits of) resolved to assert the right, held as he deemed. 


life, she would have seen it best to deny her-^ by virtue of the relation assumed in marriage, 
self in many things, in order that he might not \ but not prepared for consequences that might 
read her actions as against honorable priu-r follow, he yet hesitated. Madeline was a 
ciplcs. . S riddle to him. The laws of menial action. 

Selfish and arbitrary! Alas for domesticras educed from his own motives and con- 


felicity, when a wife so interprets her husband! J> sciousncsss, did not appear to govern in her 
Madeline was not able to give any higher)ease. 11c never knew how to determine the 
interpretation to her husband's conduct on too[»result of forces acting in her mind. It was a 
many occasions, when, instinctively, self-will, mystery to him that she had no sensitiveness 
stimulated by pride, nerved her to opposition. Mo the world’s opinion. This was his weak 
Carl Jansen was not what we call an ^ point—“ How will it appear What will he 
emotional man. Ho neither enjoyed nor q think ?” or, «* What will she say ?” Forever, 
suffered intensely—nor in paroxysms—never with him, action was coining to this standard, 
forgot himself in the overflow of pleasure or; while she lived, and moved, and had her 
pain; hut he was a brooding man, and would £ being, in an almost entire unconsciousness of 
spread his wings over a false idea, warming it ^observation, 

into vitality, and bringing into life a host ofj> It must needs be that minds so diversely 
suggestions falser than the original; and what (constituted come, sooner or later, into stern 
was worse, ho too often acted on these sugges-Jand unyielding antagonism. Nothing but 
tions as if they were truths. Self-poised, genuine Christian virtues, the growth of self¬ 
quiet, firm, resolute, he was one of those? denial, can save from this unhappy result, and 
persons who, after adopting a line of conduct,) in the case of Jansen and his wife, only natural 
generally pursue it to the end, bearing down —} feelings atid considerations had influence, 
sometimes trampling down—whatever sets- - 


itself in opposition. 


CHAPTER V. 


Madeline, on the other hand, was, as wc > The two months passed at Mrs. Woodbine's 
have seen, emotional in a high degree. She Jhad not been useful to Madeline. Mrs. Wood- 
could chjoy intensely, and she could suffer >bino was a person who generally managed to 
intensely ; and what was peculiar in her case, j obtain considerable influence over young and 
the dominant wave usually effaced all marks of 5 ardent individuals of her own sex. She had 
that which • preceded. To her husband she \ a great deal of mental magnetism about her, 
was, on this account, inexplicable. Things >attracting or repelling strongly. Tolerably 
that would have set him to brooding—that)well educated in the beginning, she had, by 
would have clouded him for days—passed j reading and intercourse with intelligent minds, 
with her as the morning cloud and the early > enlarged her sphere of thought until it em- 
dew. Now it was a rain of tears, and now unbraced philosophical and social themes. Not 
flood of sunshine. At dawn in the valley, and > being a woman of well-grounded principles, it 
at noon upon the mountain top. ^followed naturally that she lost herself in a 

It was impossible for a man of Carl Jansen’s 5 region, the exploration of which had been 
range of ideas to comprehend such a woman. J attempted without chart or compass. It was 
Narrow men arc always exacting of preroga->a region however in which she saw much that 
tivc. lie was the husband and the head, ^appeared true, and in agreement with the laws 
Assuming this as the position of superiority, 5 of human life. But us she had accepted 
he saw very clearly that it was liis duty as the , theories of social order not based on those 
head, to rule, and the duty of his wife to obey. Mmrnutable laws established for the soul by 
The fact that she had defied his authority at >God, it was scarcely possible for her to 
Mrs. Woodbine’s could never be forgotten—it ^attempt the correction of social disorder witli- 
was never forgiven. Often since then he had >out shattering, by her meddlesome hand, a 
laid his hand upon her to hold her back, ns * hundred delicate fibres, where she brought a 
she was moving in ways he did not approve; but i single one back into harmony. 
a3 often, she had disregarded the intimations, i Women of Mrs. Woodbine’s peculiar charac- 
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ter of mind, culture and temperament, liavo 
generally a largo amount of sympathy with 
thoso of their own sex who are wedded to 
“ brutes,” and “ domestic tyrants,” and elect 
themselves advisers to all unhappy women 
who aro indelicate or indiscreet, enough to 
open their hearts to them. If they do any 
good, it is so largely counterbalanced by 
harm, that wo shall scarcely err in unqualified 
condemnation of the class. 

Of course, an incident so strongly marked as 
that which befel Mrs. Jansen, could not pass 
without comment. Tko fact that her husband 
went away and left her to return home alone 
at midnight, was too clear an indication of a 
Bcrious quarrel, not to be accepted as evidence. | 
Then, the brief conflict in the music room had 
been observed. Also, the nearly exclusive' 
attentions of Mr. Guyton during the whole 
evening. A dozen littlo theories wero started, 
first taking the shape of surmise, and then 
assuming the form of positive declarations. 
The ears of Mrs. Woodbine were open to all 
those, taking them in greedily. It soon 
becamo a settled conclusion in her mind that 
Madeline had a self-willed, exacting young 
man for a husband, who, unless she early 
stood to her rights, might reduce her to the 
condition of a slave. Her beauty, her sweet¬ 
ness of manner, her spirit, her high social 
qualities, interested Mrs. Woodbine, and she 
determined to use whatever art she possessed,! 
in order to savo her from sinking into the con - 1 
dition of a host of wives, whom Bho pitied for! 
their helplessness or scorned for their mean 1 
submission to a power which in her view they < 
should have cast off and despised. | 

As soon, therefore, as Mrs. Jansen began to 
recover from tho worst effects of her sudden! 
illness, Mrs. Woodbine commenced the work 
of poisoning her mind towards her husband, i 
Wo use a strong but true word when wo say" 
poisoning. Sh© did not in the beginning' 
allude oven remotely to Mr. Jansen, or tho! 
disturbed relation which sho knew existed,' 
but proceeded more cautiously, and by a surer! 
way to success. In the first placo, slio spoke' 
of tho social inequality of men and women. < 
She was well posted on this subject, and few' 
mon could listen for half an hour to Mrs. < 
Woodbine, without a shame spot on tho cheek.! 
Mon-made laws and customs, wherever they* 
nfFcctcd woman, would bo shown by her to bo! 
tho meanest of tyrannies, because they op¬ 
pressed tho helpless. She liacl peculiar elo¬ 
quence when on this theme, and was scarcely 
to be resisted. 


Human nature is weak, and in nothing is 
this weakness—or, if you will, depravity- 
shown moro widely than in a love of ruling or 
domineering over others. And it too often 
happens that your emancipated slave of a veal 
or imagined tyranny, gives tho first, use of his 
freed hands to binding some weaker fellow. 
So it was at least with Mrs. Woodbine. She 
celebrated perpetually, her emancipation from 
marital subordination, by ruling her husband 
with a rod of iron. It so happened that he 
was a peace-loving man, and of inferior mind; 
one always ready to give way rather than 
contend. Ho had married Mrs. Woodbine, 
beenuso ho admired her brilliant mental quali¬ 
ties even more than her personal charms, ami 
he had continued to admire her, even though 
sho too often made him appear mean and 
ridiculous in tho eyes of tho world. It was 
well for Mrs. Woodbine that such was his 
character. If ho had been of a different spirit, 
they would have lived in fierce antagonism, or 
been driven apart. 

“ I am your friend, dear,” bIio said one dayr 
to Madeline, who, a month nfter that unhappj 
evening, sat up in bed, with tho soft glow of 
returning health just tinging her pale checks. 
Airs, Woodbine kissed her as she spoke, and 
looked fondly into her eyes. “Nay, not a 
friend only,” sho added, kissing Mndeline 
again—“ that word is too cold to express my 
feelings. In the past few’ weeks, you have 
grown into my heart. I love you, my sweet 
child! You seem like one of my own flesh 
and blood. Confide in me, as if I wero your 
mother.” 

Madeline was touched by this exhibition of 
tenderness, and accepted it as genuine. She 
had been lying with shut eyes, thinking sadly 
over the late unhappy affair, and with less of 
self-justification than before. Some rays of 
new light wero stealing into her mind, and 
she was beginning to see tho relation in which 
she stood to her husband as less favorable to 
herself than it had at first appeared. Asa 
young married woman, sho might not have 
acted with due reserve in company. Perhaps 
she had too completely ignored her husband 
during the late party. These thoughts were 
troubling her at tho moment when Mrs. 
Woodbino touched her pensive lips with a kiss, 
and asked for her love and confidence. Tears 
filled Madeline’s eyes, as bIio looked up, 
smiling a sad, but thankful smile, into Mrs. 
Woodbino'a face. 

! “What troubles you, darling? There is 
something on your mind.” Tho lady drew licr 
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nrin around Madeline’s neck, and her head 
down against her hosoin. Great sobs heaved the 
breast of Madeline; tho pent-up troublo of her 
soul gave way. After a period of sobbing and 
weeping, she grew calm. In this calm, Mrs. 
Woodbine said— 

“You are young, my child—lmvo just 
stepped across the threshold of womanhood. 
Everything is now and strange. Already, 1 
doubt not, your feet have found rough places— 
have been pierced, perhaps, by thorns. It is 
tho lot of all. Your mother is not living.” 

“O no. She died years ago.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“ He is dead also.” 

“ Have you no near female relative?” 

“None, except an aunt on my father’s side; 
but, there is no sympathy between us. She 
never undersood me.” 

There followed a pause. Then, speaking 
very tenderly, Mrs. Woodbine said— 

“ Let me be to you mother and friend. You 


' new ardor of affectionate interest in her nmn- 
' ncr, “you arc accusing uml tormenting your- 
>self without cause. 1 cannot see, that, us a 
'wife, you lmvo failed in anything. You are 
Mruo to your husband in every thought and 
>feeling. Wlmt more is possible? If more is 
•demanded, who lias that more to give? Not 
*you, my child—not you!” 

( The large brown eyes of Madeline dilated. 
.A look of surprise, mingled with vague ques¬ 
tioning, came into them. She did not answer, 
c but kept gazing at Mrs. Woodbine. Dimly 
Mhe meaning of what was suggesting began to 
s appear. Had she not been true in every 
thought and feeling to her husband? What 
c . more was possible ? 

^ “ Men rarely understand women.” Tho 

s tone in which Mrs. Woodbine said this was 
> gentle and regretful, her voice fulling to a 
^sigh on tho last word. “This, however,” she 
padded, “ is scarcely a matter of surprise; 
\ their training, education, and associations are 


have always interested mo; and since, by n i so different. A false idea, strong from gene- 
strange, perhaps not altogether unfortunate ^rations of predominance in the public mind, 
circumstance, you lmvo been thrown into the ^ touching the position of woman, warps tho 
very bosom of my family, my heart 1 ms gone X judgment of every man. lie thinks himself 
out towards you with an irresistible yearning. £ superior. Assumes to be tlie head, in lmir- 
Therc is something on your mind. You need > ringe, with the right to rule. Most women— 
a friend. You may confide in me if you \ a soulless herd, if I must sny it—accept this 
will.” <j doctrine, and passively submit. A few, of 

Madclino looked with grateful eyes at Mrs. 5 nobler essence, stand firm. Generally, the 
Woodbine. No doubt shadowed her. ShcS waves rush against them. Some are swept 
accepted tho proffer of love and counsel, ns if jjnway—many abide to the end in their noble 
made by one who was the very soul of truth c‘ defiance of wrong; calm, enduring, grand 
and honor. Killed by the dominant impulse—) in their assertion of equality. 1 have known 
such was her character—she lifted the veiP many such, and I love and honor them.” 
that no woman should lift to a stranger; nay, £ The countenance of Mrs. Woodbine glowed 
unless iu the rarest of cases, not even to awith fervor. Her fine eyes were full of ca¬ 


nister or a mother; and let this meddlesome £ thusinsm. Mrs. Jansen looked at her in a 
woman of the world sco what was in the most < kind of maze; half surprised—half startled— 
sacred chamber of her life. ^ half in admiration. 

“I thought so.” This was the woman’s) “You, my dear, arc one of the noble sister- 
ejaculation, after Madeline lmd uncovered here hood.” 

heart, and made a troubled copfesston of tlic$ Madclino did not start in surprise when 
doubts which lmd been intruding themselves. S Mrs. Woodbine ventured upon this remark. 
She was bewildered in mind, and spoko thatCShe was in the sphere of the woman’s strong 
she might receive counsel. Smagnetism. Nay, instead of being thrown 

“I thought so.” It is not surprising, that<instantly on licr guard, she felt something like 
Madeline looked up all lie woman’s face, withe a glow of pleasure in being so classed. 


a eountonanco full of questionings. S “Do not understand me, my dear,” added 

“What?” she asked, a shade dropping ovcr^Mrs. Woodbine, in a low, penetrating voice, 
her eyes. “ as assuming that your case is an extreme one, 

“I thought tho troublo was hero.” Sas meaning to prophecy a life of antagonism 

“Where?” The shade was deeper in Made- l towards your husband. I do not think him 
line’s eyes. Mystery always lays a weight >made of tho hard stuff out of which some 
upon tho feelings. £ masculines are built into tho imago of man- 

“Dcar child !” said Mrs. Woodbine, with a ?hood. But, he is a man, and all men have in 
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them the germ of tyrants. If you permit him 
to be the master in everything, he will not 
fail to accept the office of ruler. If you let 
him see that you arc co-equal—possess a soul 
as distinctly individual, and of right as self- 
asserting as his own—he will admit your 
claims, and you will bo co-ordinate and har¬ 
monious. There will, in the nature of things, 
he an occasional jar. There lias been already. 
But, if you continue true to yourself; firm in 
the maintenance of what is your right by 
nature; never yielding to command—yet al¬ 
ways faithful in clearly defined duties, you 
need have no fear about the result.” 

“So far,” answered Madeline, carried away 
by her dangerous friend, and seeing in the 
light of her eyes—“I have not yielded to 
arbitrary demand. It is not my nature. If I 
perceive a thing to be wrong, I will not do it. 
If I sec it to be right, and only an arbitrary 
opposition is set up against me, I cannot be 
held back. It is my nature.” 

“ So I have read you, my child; and there¬ 
fore it is that I say, you are one of the noble 
sisterhood.” 

Poor Madeline! This woman, at. the very 
first effort, had succeeded in drawing her com¬ 
pletely within the circle of her dangerous 
influence. The proffered friendship was ac¬ 
cepted—the solicited confidence given. From 
that day, during the three or four weeks that 
elapsed before Madeline could bo safely re¬ 
moved to her own home, this enchantress 
threw deeper and deeper spells around her. 
For hours she talked with her on the absorb¬ 
ing themes to which she had given so much 
thought.—On the social disabilities of her sex 
—on man’s dreadful wrongs to woman—on| 
the false ideas that prevailed touching just 
equality in the marriage bond—on the ■wife’s 
duty to herself—and topics of a kindred na¬ 
ture. 

Unhappily for Mrs. Jansen, Mrs. Woodbine 
first taught her to think and reason. So far 
in life, she had been mainly the child of feel¬ 
ing and impulse. A reflective being, in any 
high sense, up to this time, she was not. 
She felt, she perceived, and she acted. That 
was the simple process. But, during these 
few weeks, Mrs. Woodbine had lifted her into 
another region—had opened the door into 
another chamber of her mind. A theory, 
sustained by facts and reasonings that seemed 
clear as noonday, had been presented and 
accepted; and sho only wondered that her 
own thought had not long ago leaped to like 
convictions. A few intimate friends, who 


sympathized with Mrs. Woodbine in her poem 
liar ideas, were admitted to the chamber of 
Madeline, and she heard many conversations 
on the subject to which wc have referred, and 
listened to them eagerly. Thus her mind was 
led to dwell upon them, and thought to gather 
arguments in favor of that, womanly indepen¬ 
dence her nature prompted her to assert. 
When, at last, returning strength warranted 
her removal, she went back to the home of her 
husband, changed and matured to a degree 
that caused her often to look down into her 
own consciousness and wonder. 

We shall not linger to trace all the progres¬ 
sive steps of alienation that too steadily sepa¬ 
rated the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Jansen. The 
causes have been made apparent. Two such 
minds, acting without concession, and without 
self-denial, must, in the nature of things, 
steadily recede from each other. And so, un¬ 
happily, did they recede. 

CIIAI'TUU VI. 

They lmd been married for nearly two 
years. In all that time, the process of sepa¬ 
ration went on. This .was not apparent to 
common observers—a few only saw the grow¬ 
ing incompatibility. The fascination thrown 
around Mrs. Jansen by Mrs. Woodbine con¬ 
tinued. This woman held her almost com¬ 
pletely under her influence. Jansen under¬ 
stood Mi*s. Woodbine’s character, and did all 
in his power to draw his wife away from her 
sphere; but in this he failed altogether, only 
increasing Madeline's misapprehension of mo-, 
tires by the pertinacity of liis opposition. 
One day some scandalous reports reached his 
ears, in which the name of a lady was used 
whom he know to bo an intimate friend of 
Mrs. Woodbine, and a constant visitor at her 
house. Mr. Guyton’s name was also men¬ 
tioned. There was, or at least Jansen im¬ 
agined as much, something in the relator's 
thought behind his speech, not felt proper to 
communicate, and his quick inference was, 
that his wife’s name had been in somo way 
connected with the scandal. 

“There must be an end of all this!” So ho 
said resolutely, speaking with himself. I have 
opposed, remonstrated, argued, but to no effect. 
Madeline lias set my wishes and my will at 
naught. But, this woman must be given up! I 
can no longer permit an association that is hurt¬ 
ing my wife's reputation, if not corrupting her 
heart. If she be without suspicion and with¬ 
out prudence—if she will not look at danger 
though it stand in her path, my duty as a 
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husband compels me to interfere. If love and 
persuasion avail not, authority and force 
must come as a last resort.’* 

Jansen felt himself to be the superior and 
the stronger; and scarcely doubted, that, 
under a stern assertion of prerogative, would 
come submission. Within an hour after hear¬ 
ing the scandalous report, he met his wife on 
the street. 

“Where arc you going?” lie asked, in a 
tone that was so full of the right to ask, that 
Madeline’s spirit rebelled. 

“Shopping,” she coldly answered. 

Jansen turned and walked in the direction 
she was going. 

“I wish to say a word or two.” Ilis man¬ 
ner put his wife on her guard. 

“You are not going to Mrs. Woodbine’s,” 
he said. 

“Yes, I shall, in all probability, go there 
while I am out.” 

“Xo, Madeline, not there any more. Scan¬ 
dals, touching persons who visit at Mrs. 
Woodbine’s, are abroad, and I cannot have 
your name connected with them. But, we 
will talk all this over when I come home. In 
the mean time, do what I say.” 

Madeline was silent. 

“You understand what I mean,” said her 
husband. There was, in liis voice, an as¬ 
sumption of authority that roused the pride of 
his w^fc. 

“Good jnorning!’* she said, abruptly, turn¬ 
ing from him and crossing the street. 

. Jansen was confounded; then indignant; 
(hen angry. Ho read this action on the part 
of his wife, as a defiance of his assumed pre¬ 
rogative. If there had remained with him 
ail}' tenderness of feeling towards Madeline, it 
retired beyond all range of perception, or died 
out. 

In the evening, after tea, ho asked, in cold, 
hut repressed voice— 

“ Were you at Mrs. Woodbine’s to-day?” 

They had met in mutual reserve, and re¬ 
mained, until this time, almost silent. 

“Yes.” A simple, quiet, almost indifferent 
“Yes.” 

« “After what I eaidt” There was little 


> “So, it is my good fame that is compro¬ 
mised! Well, sir!”—Her suddenly rising 
j excitement carried her away, and she became 
) almost tragic in her manner.—“And did you 
J assert your manly right to defend your wife’s 

> honor, and punish the false defamcr?” 

I “If my wife,” replied Jansen, not unde¬ 
ceiving Madeline, “in the face of warning 
>and remonstrance, persists in associating with 
persons of questionable reputation, I shall not 

> bo Quixotic enough to quarrel with every one 
’who may happen to class her with the com- 
; pany she keeps.” 

J “Y'ou make a false assertion, sir!” Made¬ 
line was growing more excited, 
j “Take cure, madam!” Jansen spoke in 

> warning. 

\ “I say, that your assertion, that I keep 
; company with persons of questionable repu¬ 
tation, is false!” She spoke in a calmer 
1 voice, but with deeper anger, and more dc- 
i fiance. 

’ “ You must not use such language to me,” 

answered the husband. Iiis usually colorless 
| face was now almost white. But he showed 
1 no agitation of manner. 

> “Guard your own tongue, then,” answered 
j Madeline, sharply. 

* “Surely, if I see n wolf on your path, 1 
may speak without offence! What folly is 
| this to which you are giving yourself over? I 
! am amazed!” 

> “It is easy enough to cry wolf,” retorted 
' Madeline. “But, I do not choose to have my 

friends so designated. So, I pray you give 
better heed to your speech. It does not suit 
■ my temper. And further, Carl, let me say to 
you once and forever, that any assumption of 
authority on your part will not be favorably 
regarded on mine. You cannot influence me 
in the slightest thing by word of command, 
unless it be to act squarely in opposition. 
So take heed! I will walk in the world 
by your side, as your wife and your equal; 
but not a step behind, in submissive ac¬ 
knowledgment of inferiority. I am no slave, 
sir!” 

Madeline drew herself up proudly. 

> Now, to Carl Jansen, taking his views of 


change in Carl Jansen’s tone of voice. 

“Yes,” in the same indifferent voice. 

“I said there were reports abroad touching 
the good fame of a lady wlio visited there.” 

“Well? What of that?” She looked him 
strongly in the face. Her voice was firmer. 

“I have your good fame in keeping—” 
Madeline’s eyes flashed instantly. 


!tlie marriage relation, which placed man at 
;the head, as the wiser and stronger, and wo- 
•man below him, as tho weaker vessel, there 
•was outspoken rebellion in this. They had 
>bccn sitting face to face, tho one looking 
’steadily in strong self-nssertion at the other. 
| Half confounded, Jansen arose and crossing 
; the room, stood with Ms back to his wife, 
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thinking rapidly, yet with thought obscured, ? sider! Pause, I implore you! Do not ad- 
and so groping in partial blindness. ranee a step farther in the way you aro going. 

Naturally calm and proud—with no great. <; Do not utterly defy mo. I cannot hear such i 
depth of feeling—of n persistent nature, ami / lefmneo; nor he answerable for tho conse- 
Btcrnly resolute in walking the ways he thought £ jucnccs.” 

in the line of right and duty, Jansen was? The head of Mrs. Jansen assumed a prouder 
standing now on the Rubicon of his own nnd^ Utitude. 

bis wife’s destiny. TVas it possible for him to“Defiance? I do not understand you}’’ 
yield in this open contest? Should ho move$ she returned, in a clear, steady voice. “Doer 
back, or pass over? Behind him, lie sawc lie stream defy the obstructing stone that 
humiliation—tho abandonment of right and/ msts itself blindly into the free current!—or 
prerogative—submission to an inferior power,£ lie stone defy the stream?” 
involving disgrace and loss of self-respect ,—5 She paused for him to answer. But her 
beyond this Rubicon was a dark void, into the'- luestion only annoyed him. lie saw its ap- 
bosom of which sight could not penetrate; yet c dication, but held the allusion to ho irrelevant, 
he knew It to bo full of evil things—an abyss $ There was, on his part, only a gesture of im- 
of suffering to himself, and of sorrow audq patience. He grew blinder and harder, 
shame for his wife. £ “Equal, Carl, equal!” said Madeline, see* 

For a moment, as he stood thus pondering,c’ ing that, ho did not answer. “There can bt 
a good angel uncovered the past, and flooded^ so other peaceful relation between us. From 
his soul with the tenderness of early love. Hc<J Hie beginning, you have treated me as thougfc 
saw Madeline ns she had once looked in his!> t were an inferior; and my whole nature lias 
eyes, the embodiment of all sweet conceptionss been in revolt. For a time, I boro with an 
—pure, loving, joyful as a summer day. Hisc; assumption of authority over mo not wnr- 

licart swelled with old emotions. He was;> ranted by our relation to each other—an 

beginning to move back from the Rubicon .^ authority that wns irritating and ofifensiYo. 

But a darker spirit was near, and Blnit tlie^ But, I shall bear it no longer. You must stop¬ 

page from view. lie was cold, stern, resolute £ down from your attitude of command, nnd if! 
again. <■’ you wish to influence me, come with reason 

“ I cannot sink my manhood ! If she drags £ and suggestion. No other way will suit me. 
down ruin upon her head, the blnmc nnd thcr' As to the word defiance, as applied to my con- 
consequences arc her own.” So he spoke^ duct, I pray you, never again let it pass your 
firmly with himself. Turning, at length, liec' lips. You may influcnco mo by gentleness, 
came back, and sat down in front of liis wife. £ by kind consideration, by love, Carl, such m 


She had not moved. He looked at her, and c 
she returned his gaze, with wide open eyes. ( 
There was no change in her manner; no sign^ 
of weakness. This pricked his feelings like? 
the keen entrance of a dagger point. He fclt^ 
irritated. ? 

“Wo cannot live in open conflict, Made-J 
lino,” he said. c 

She did not reply. ^ 

“ For one, I could not enduro such a life. ? 
It would be a hell on earth.” ? 

Still she made no answer. < 

“ Madeline!” The tone was too imperative; 5 
too full of the man’s self-assertion. There had ; 
just come stealing into Madeline’s heart at 
softer feeling—her true woman’s nature wns^ 
stirring. But the lifting wave swept bneke 
under this wind of authority. * 

- “Madeline! unless yvc are both truo to our: 
'marriage compact—unless the just, heaven -\ 
ordained relation of man and wife bo faitli-' 
fully regarded—there is no hope of peace, far; 
less of happiness for you or for me. Con - 1 


you promised me; but never by command. I 
do not comprehend tho word obedience, as 
touching my free thought and net, except a* 
referring to God!” 

“ I think,” answered Jansen, in a cold, 
cutting voice, “that the words of the mar¬ 
riage ceremonial, to which you deliberate!; 
responded, were, ‘Wilt thou obey him, and 
serve him; love, honor, &c.’ Tho form wai 
not mine. Tlio church made it, and all good 
men and women subscribe to it as expressing 
the truo relation of man and wife. There wai 
no compulsion. You went, of your own fr« 
will, to the altar, and so registered your mar¬ 
riage vows. If you choose to cast them to th* 
winds, the evil and tho responsibility must 
rest on your own head. But, I pray-you, ia 
heaven’s name, to pause! You have lived 
with me, now, for two years, and in that that 
gained some knowledge of my character. 1 
am not impulsive, nor given to quick changes; 
hut I am, by nature, inflexible. I endeavor 
always to work as close to the right as por 
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piblc; and when I am assured ns to the right,' 
1 move onward, never stopping to question' 
about consequences.” \ 

“I have only one thing to answer,” said 
Madeline, her voice dropping to as cold a, 
tone as that which her husband had used. ] 
“Take my advice, and stop where you are to< 
question of consequences; or, when too late! 
to question, you may regret your Inflexibility. *■ 
Remember, that ‘love has readier will than] 
fear.’ Remember, also, that there are natures so i 
organized that they cannot yield to force.] 
Mine is of that order.” ' 

She ceased, and waited for him to reply. < 
But he remained silent. I’or all his conscious-! 
ness of right, nnd for all his natural inflexibil-* 
iiy, there was something in the tone and speech] 
of bis wife, that gave him a warning to pause.' 
He clearly understood her to he in earnest;, 
and saw the abyss that lay before them grow 
darker and more appalling. So, in doubt as, 
to what he should say, Jansen remained ‘ 
silent. During this silence, Madeline retired, 
from the room, and the subject was-closed for* 
that time. * 

Sleep did not give a clearer mind to either] 
Carl Jansen or his wife. As to Madeline, hci*‘ 
intercourse with Mrs. Woodbine and other , 
persons of her school, whom she met in the 
frequent visits made to that lady’s house, had! 
seriously warped her views touching her re¬ 
lation to her husband. The idea of submission . 
in anything, was scouted among these wise] 
women as a degradation of the sex. Of the 
essential difference between what was mascu-| 
line and feminine, nnd therefore of the true 
relation of husband to wife, they were in 
complete ignorance. Their ideas of equality 
gave to woman a range of mental powers 
exactly similar to a man’s, and also a position, 
if she would but assert her right, side by side 
with man in every worldly use or station. 
The mental difference, so apparent to even a 
child, as exhibited in the ends and action of 
the two sexes, was not referred by these 
philosophers to any essential difference of 
spiritual organization, that limited the uses of 
each within certain spheres of Rfc, hut to false 
customs and habits, and to arbitrary social 
laws. And they had resolved among them¬ 
selves to assume a larger liberty than women 
usually enjoyed, and especially to maintain an 
individual independence*^ far as each was 
concerned. 

Grafting theso views upon her natural love 
of freedom, Madeline’s will sent out strango 
branches, that soon blossomed and bore fruit3 


of bitterness; and now she was lifting her 
hand to pluck nnd cat them. If her husband 
had been a wise man—one of a broader and 
warmer nature—he might easily have with¬ 
drawn Madeline from the intluenco of these 
bad associations; but he was narrow, cold, 
brooding ami sensitive about his rights and 
prerogatives, and, what was more fatal to 
happiness in the sensitive relation held to¬ 
wards his wife, he hud morbid views of duty, 
and a false conscience, lie could be hard, 
inflexible, cruel, even, and yet stand self- 
justified. Of his own acts, he always judged 
approvingly—always took care, as he said in 
his thought, complacently, to be right. There 
was with him also the pride of consistency, 
and the conceit of a superior manliness, in not 
being subject to change. 

“ I am not ono to be driven about like a 
weathercock, by every changing blast of 
opinion,” ho would often say of himself, 
proudly. 

Such they were, and now they stood in an¬ 
tagonism, resolutely face to face, in the crisis 
of iheir destiny. The chances for yielding on 
either side were small; yet, one or the other 
must give way, or the most disastrous conse¬ 
quences would follow. 

On the next morning, after a silent break¬ 
fast, Jansen said, as he arose from the 
table— 

“ I must say one word, Madeline, before I 
go out.” 

There was an effort to speak softly—even 
in a tone of appeal; but far more apparent 
in voice and manner was the assertion of a 
right to expect her compliance with what he 
was about saying. Madeline lifted her head 
quietly and gravely. Jansen saw, when ho 
looked into bet* clear brown eyes, an unshaken 
spirit. For a moment he was in doubt—for a 
moment he hesitated; then he passed with a 
blind desperation over the Rubicon on which 
lie had been standing. 

] “ Don’t be seen at Mrs. Woodbine’s again 1” 

■The softness had died out of his voice—the 
,tonc of appeal was gone. IIo spoke as one in 
authority. 

t Tho color went from Madeline’s faco in- 
1 stantly; her eyes grew hard and fearful; 

• slight twitching convulsions played strangely 
|for a moment about her mouth; then, still ns 
stone she sat, not now looking at her hus¬ 
band, hut in a fixed stare past him, as if 
contemplating the dark futuro of her life. 

> Jansen was not moved to any change by 
this appearance; it rather made resolution 
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sterner; he had stretched forth liis hand to 
the plow, and would not look back. 

“ Remember that I am in earnest!” he said, 
iu a warning voice, and went out, leaving the 
stony statue of his wife sitting at the breakfast 
table. 

[to be continued.] 
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A PLEASANT JOURNEY. 
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Arthur's Home Magazine (1861-1870); Feb 1863; 21, American Periodicals 
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A PLEASANT JOVUNKY. 

Wo hint ono of’ these Inat summer, aidUI the 
beautiful tin (I picturesque scenery whioh Hen iilang 
the route of the Krlo Uoilroad, Hi rough the hour! <-f 
Now York State, 

The rldo cm this road is ono full of*Interest mid 
surprise, and charm to tho traveller, who bring* 
eyes for sooing tho varlod beauty of lduo river* 
and brown hills, of pleasant towns, and fair 
villages that rlso, and smile and vanish on one'# 
swift flashing path. 

Wo want to say a word, too, in favor of tho 
management of this road, of tho kind and courte¬ 
ous officers who do so much to promote tho com fori 
and convenience) of travellers on tho route. In 
short, dear reader, if you lmvo tho time am! 
money to spare, just try a trip on tho Krio Unll- 
road, In which caso wo wish for you a journey u* 
lilonsunt and ro fresh in tr and full of dclmhtfnl memo 
rios as wo had. v. v. r. 

Tho Austrian ludics have resolved to give crim* 
>llno a dead cut. At JscM, where they congrogato 

> during tho autumn, any lady Infringing ngnlmt 
>this fiat will liavo to feel tho weight of tho dU- 
^pleaauro of tho Austrian Indies. Tlioy lmvo gone a 
) stop further, and intimated to tho managers of the 
’Vienna theatres that they will not patronize a homo 
•> whoro the actresses wonr crinolines. In Kugtnmf, 
.’also, a strong opposition to wide skirts exists, ntil 
^organized efforts uro being made to restrict the 
a reign of a fashion that has long enough boon out¬ 
cried to excess. 

> - 

l z&r OUU PIIKMIUMB_Tho (Icntnml for anr 

^ologunt premium plates is an largo, and tho proce## 
Sof photographic printing so slow, that wo ne* 
[jcossarily fall n little behind in tho supply, llul 
cjthoy uro boing sunt forwards as fast ns produced, 
Sand nil who are onlltlod to rocoivo tliem will If 
<! famished in regular order. 
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of a a' to efface. 

CIIAPTEK 1. 

What can bo amiss at the Curate’s house 
this afternoon? It. is Christmas Eve, yet tho 
children arc huddling round tho parlor fire, 
too miserablo to speak a word to each other. 
Tile Curate is out, for one thing. If he wore 
at home, be sure you would soon hear the 
laughter of the whole six ringing through the 
liull-cmpty* rooms this Christmas Eve. llut 
now lie is out. They saw him set otT after 
dinner, with Thomas Gubb, tho clerk, who 
bore a great bag containing a lot of warm 
things for the poorer parishioners that their 
father had collected from tho richer ones. 
The boys would have liked to have gone too, 
but when they were about to start, Freddy 
found tho solo of his boot peel right. otT, and 
their sister protested that ns for some time to 
come, tho lads would have but one pair be¬ 
tween them, Georgy had better stay at home 
and let tho boots, which were already growing 
thin, bo kept for important occasions. And 
so all the six had sat moping by themselves in 
the parlor since dinner-time, their natural 
love of fun apparently quite gone out of them, 
looking through the window at the falling 
snow in tho churchyard, poking their fingers 
through the high wire fender, and peeping nt 
the sugar-basin in the cupboard. Tho house 
seemed very dreary that afternoon, nml Miss 
Margaret, the Curate’s eldest daughter, de¬ 
cidedly cross. She had been out since her 
father’s departure, refusing to take any one 
with her, and had come back with u great 
brown paper parcel, which she would tell 
them nothing about, and had enjoined them 
not to speak of to their father until she gave 
them leave. As they had some hope of its 
turning out to be a cake, (though, if so, it must 
be of decidedly limp constitution) they did 
not worry her. After getting tea ready, she 
sat in tho rocking-chair and took tho youngest 
child on her knee, and began to tell them all 
a most exciting story about Cinderella; but 
instead of making the Prince’s ambassador 
say—“Docs the slipper fit?” she made him 
say—“Do the clothes fit?” and when the 
children laughed at the mistake, she smiled 
sadly, and saying she must finish another 
time, took a candle and left the room, the 
children looking after her with a dim sense of 
something wrong. 

Tho clock was striking as Margaret Latti¬ 
mer crossed the bare hall. She stood for a 
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nt the foot of the stairs, counting) to her feet, hastily arrange the clothes on tlio 

chair as they were before, anil taking her 
candle, fly down the stairs, her heart’s beat 


moment 
it. 

4 Five,” she said to herself, sitting down o: 


the bottom stair. “He’s sure to be in directly. £ keeping time with her steps. 


Ten minutes more, anil it will bo all over- 
There’s hardly time, but I must have one mors 
look.” Taking her candle, she ran up th&) 
carpet less stairs, stopped at a door on the first 


Such a night, children! such a night! 
There, mind you don’t get drowned!” 

The Curate was shaking his coat in the hull, 
sprinkling with snow-flakes all the little crca- 


laiuling, and went in. It was the Curate’3Mures who had rushed in a body to the door at 


bed-room. On a chair beside the hard, nurrov* 
bed, lay a clean shirt. Miss Margaret set her 


'his knock. 
So gad 


you’ve came, pa,” said little 


candle down on the drawers, and, taking up^Jcunnic, “it’s been such a miserable day.” 
the shirt, revealed underneath o suit of shining 44 A miserable day !” exclaimed the Curate, 
black clothes, which had evidently not conn* puking her up in his arms. 44 "What, Christmas 
direct from the tailor, but been just suffi*^Hvc!” 

eicntly worn to take the set of the wearer 1 !*^ “ ^ os, but it’s such a cold Kissmas, pa,” 
form. IVhat could it be that made the littleysaid the child, shivering down upon his shoul- 


liands tremble i 
examined them 


o ns she held them up andjjder, 44 unil wo have such a’ittle, tiny fire!” 
all over, feeding the thick Mr. Lnttimcr walked into the parlor, and, 
substance and the soft, satiny surface, and after setting Jcannie in liis arm-chair close by 
then replaced them in due order—coat, waist-^ the lire, he stood on the rug, repeating to 
coat, and trousers? These, then, were the (himself— 

clothes as to the fit of which the 1’rineeV; “Cold! Yes, poor children! it's.a bright 
ambnssador had been inquiring. She laid Christinas for them. All the prickly holly 
them down'on the chair, and sat looking at/Without the bright berries upon it—the cold, 


them with burning, red cheeks, nnd the tears 
coming into her eyes. There was something 
in that fair, sail picture—that still and statue- 
like distress—which seemed not in harmony 
with the bareness anil poverty of the place, 


bitter frosting of tlie cake, but nono of the 
cake itself!” 

For a moment the Curate stood before liis 
^■/fire, looking down at it so fixedly that you 
f > could almost fancy the poor little fire was 


anil yet that seemed to supply all its ile- $ getting really embarrassed by his gaze and 
ficicncies. She sat on the edge of the bed in ashamed of its littleness, for it winked, and 
her brown linsey dress, looking so exquisitely s blinked, nnd tottered in its foundations, and at 


fresh, such a perfect little lady, that you 
would find it hard to believe the Curate’s 
daughter did all the work of that old house; 


5 last collecting all its force, blazed out in one 
! bright singing flame that lit the room anil made 
[little Jcannie smile and stretch her tiny hands 


and yet, perhaps, if I tell you that the Ttcv. John towards it. For one moment, I sny, the Curate 
Lattimer’s entire incoino was just a hundred^ stood looking down at it; anil there came over his 
pounds, with rent and taxes to pay out of tlie 
hundred, you will perceive that he found 


large, sharp-featured, pale faco a dreariness and 
s an inexpressible dull pain, as though something 
seven children quite enough to keep, without^ whispered to him, 44 Behold tlicfruits of ciglit- 
a servant. Miss Margaret’s face was fair anil[>and-twenty years of toil!” But one moment, 
her eyes bluo, so intense nnd clear in tlicir^however, only one, did that look of pain cross 


blueness that, when any anger or agitational ho clear honesty and peace of tho Curate’s 
sent a heat towards them, you could see theS^ ncc * The next a smile came upon it—a smile 
faint cloudiness coino over them—a chnngct^thnt was liko a sudden flash of youth in its 
from azure to violet. Her hair was light, not.S bright ness and strength, 
golden, except when you could sec the sunshine ^ 44 Little ones,” lie said, tenderly taking 

through it, but it made a very lovely frame toJjJeannie on his knee, and drawing two more 
that round, clear-cut girlish face. The cloudi-yhin forms within his arm—“little ones! do 
ness I have mentioned was over the eyes now [[you think it strange that papa should work so 
n3 they looked down upon tho black clothes on shard, anil yet that we should have so little 
the bed. >moncy? Shall I tell ^*ou how it is? IVell, 

44 "What will ho say? what will he sny V* Sthen, listen. Some men there arc who work 
she murmured, once more taking up the coat, c not nearly' so hard and yet have many' more 
At that instant a loud summons on the rusty £ comforts than we, because they may take all 
knocker of the door made Miss Margaret start c the profits of their work and spread them in 
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comforts round their homes; hut, my cliil-< 
dron, I musn’t do this; I work for a Master,J 
for tho good God, and to His profit alone. I '■ 
take what is given mo to live upon and ta ( 
keep you with, but I cannot work for more/ 
All tho work of my hands and brain ib llis.< 
Will you remember this, my darlings ?” J 

There was only a silcnco in answer, and a< 
general pressing nearer to him, and tho touch \ 
of many soft, small trustful hands on his arms< 
and knees. < 

AVhy did Miss Margaret kcop aloof all tills : 
time? Hid sho not feel tho truth of what he. 
said ? There was a cloud on her fair face, as; 
though she did not quite. c 

“ Ilcro nro your slippers, papa.’’ J: 

“Thanks. Why, Margaret, wlmt’s (ho mat-i 
ter? Have you got tho headache?” { 

“No, papa—yes, a little; but, papa, will' 
you como in tho kitchen? I have some news* 
lor you.” J 

Mr. Lattimer roso and followed her. < 

“Really this is a most comfortable kitchen, J 
Margaret,” said tho Curato, shivering, as hot 
sat on tho edge of tho table—“a fact ono is,, 
apt to forget after cooking-time, when you< 
always let the fire out. Well, what news,, 
what news? lias Vaughan been hero?” - 

“No,” Miss Margaret answered with dc-i 
cision—“something much more important thnn^ 
that.” • < 

“I don’t know, my child,” said Mr. Latti-^ 
mer, laughing, and shaking his head, “I: 
expect one of his comings somo day will bo of^ 
considerable importunco to me.” < 

“Never mind that now, papa,” Miss Mar-! 
garct answered quickly. < 

“Well, well—tho news? I hopo it isn’t soj 
bad or so good as to try my nerves; for, if so, ( 
X should like a cup of tea first.” < 

“Pnpa, X met Mr. Amooro and tlio Doctor- 
when I was out this afternoon, and they told: 
me—guess what ?” j 

“ That the new’ Rector has como and brought < 
his own Curato, and is going to turn*us out.” ] 
“0, papa! No, but that they havo both 
been to Sir Gcorgo Blount to ask for the, 
living for you; and that, though Sir Gcorgo 
was a little put out about their interference, i 
they have got you an invitation to tho hall this* 
ovening.” i 

“Yes, moBt likely to tell mo w’hat ho did not| 
choose to tell them, that ho thinka such a: 
proceeding utterly unwarrantable, and to nak' 
whether I sanctioned or encouraged it,” 

“0, papa, he could not be so cruel as that.” 
“Well, we’ll hope for tho best; but ho 


inusn’t try mo too far by his unworthy sus¬ 
picions or his extreme views of tho rights 
of property in sueh matters, elso 1 shall tell 
him my mind very plainly.” 

“But, como, papa, you have scarcely time 
to dress and get there by six, and you were 
not to bo a minute later.” 

It was very strango, but Miss Margaret no 
sooner said tho word “ dress” than the color 
rushed up to her face. 

“My dear, five minutes is time enough for 
any man to put a clean shirt on,” said the 
Curate, “and that, you know, is tho only 
change in dress I can make, whether for 
Church or State occasions. Como, I must 
have a cup of tea first.” 

“Aiul so ho would really go in those 
clothes,” thought Miss Margaret, as she fol¬ 
lowed him into tho parlor; “ why, lie didn’t 
seem to have a thought of what they were like 
after so much hard wearand while making 
tho tea sho pictured him to herself entering 
Sir George’s drawing-room, Miss Hftic’s and 
all the young ladies' eyes turning on him, tho 
proposed new Rector. 

No; certainly the Rev, John Lnttimer, ns 
he stood on his own hearth, talking to his 
children and making them break out every 
now and then into peals of laughter by some 
good, round, hearty Christmas joke, certainly 
ho did not seem weighed down in spirit by any 
senso of tlio meanness of his garb. Perhaps tho 
work ho had dono in it, the hearts he had 
comforted, tho minds ho had enlightened, tho 
death-beds ho had prayed over in it, had in¬ 
vested the fading habiliments with a kind of 
sanctifying halo even in liis own eyes. He 
did not contract his chest becauso ho was sen¬ 
sible of a darn encroaching rather forwardly 
in front of his shirt, but held himself erect, 
flung bnckhis shoulders, and nil unconsciously 
let tho miserable littlo darn do its worst for 
him in the world’s eyes; and so, instead of its 
making him look ridiculous, ho mndo the darn 
look ridiculous and absurdly out of place. He 
woro liis poverty in his heart, as ho wore the 
seedy coat on liis back, with unflinching 
crcctncas, nover giving the least way to its 
presence, never letting it cat into it; hut 
keeping it separato and distinct, ns a garment 
to bo ono day thrown off as ho threw off liis 
coat at night. So with his children. Fate 
had given to his boys a strength and breadth 
of limb, a natural crcctticss of bearing, and to 
his girls a grace, a vividness of bloom, which, 
while it mndo tho slinbbincss of their garb 
more conspicuous, yet hold it off from them 
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and kept it from appearing as part of theirSlooking at tho darns, “perhaps you arc right, 
characters. It is wonderful how much poverty? Margaret. Perhaps it is a little too elaborately 
can bo borne without sacrifice of health nmn embroidered for a simple evening call.” Then, 
happiness, if only tho mind sink not, but keeps £ remembering how closely she had sat over it 
itself healthy, pure, and vigorous. For this^all the morning nearly, ho added, with that 
reason, so far was the Curate’s home from? tenderness that gave to his rugged features 
having an air of stinginess or dullness, tlmtvand big form an almost courtly grace, “But, 
many a young and needy Curate would come? put it by, lassie, put it by carefully; I don’t 
from miles round to bask for an hour or so in; wear my Margaret’s work where it will be 
iho sunshino and plenty which all these happy s scoffed at, not I; I keep it and wear it as the 
young faces and rich voices at ordinary times? knights of old wore their ladies’ favors in the 
gave tin impression of. I do not say hut that>battle field; there, put it by for church to- 
pcrliaps one face and one voice proved a greater^ morrow.” And, taking the candle from her, 
attraction than any of tho rest; hilt I do say,?tho Curate went up stairs, 
that though there was often a good deal of> No sooner had he left the room than Miss 
moping and sighing in tho Curate’s parlor, > Margaret flung the neck-cloth on the side- 
fticrc was not one of tlioso young Curates but^board, went out, and, shutting tho parlor 
would just ns soon have gone to tlio ball and do- > door after her, stood in the middle of the 
mamlcd the hand of the rich and beautiful Miss>dnrk hall, listening intently. Now, the Curate 
Eflic ns ho would have asked John Bnttimcr > always had a firm, reliant, somewhat heavy 
for his “pennilessdaughter,” liis “light-haired, > tread, as though spiritually he were sure of 
sunny Margaret,” his “ pearl beyond priceJthe foundations he had laid for himself; but 
for so the fond father would at different times > to-night, ns he mounted tho stairs, after 
and moods call her. Besides, though there’having just looked his poverty in the face 
had been no positive engagement, yet it was >through that well-darned neckcloth, Miss 
well known that Harry Vnuglmn, the young J Margaret thought In's step was absolutely a 
Curate of Lcscombc, and a poor and distant 5 proud one; and the nearer it approached to 
relation of Sir Gcorgo Blount, with whom lie .liis own room the more violently throbbed that 


was then exerting all his influence to obtain 
the licetory for Mr. Lattimer;—it wns well 
known, I repeat, that Harry Vaughan had a 
pretty firm footing at tho Curate’s house; and 
what man in all tho parish of Littlington 
would have dared to enter into rivalry with 
him? Yes, it was looked upon as a sure thing 


'little, listening heart under the brown linscy. 
'Inch by inch she crept to the foot of the stairs. 
jShc heard his hand on the door-latcli; all the 
>doors of tho house hnd latches; slio saw tlie 
’light pass suddenly off tho staircase wall, and 
'heard his door close again; then, glad for 
, once in her life of tho thinness of her shoes. 


that, wlmt with his having the car of Sir 1 flew up noiselessly, not pausing till slio stood 
George, and what with the influence of Dr. >close outside liis door. Tho Curato had taken 


Eliot and old Mr. Anioorc, tho Rev. John 
Lattimer would get tho living; that Vauglmn 
would bo his curate, marry Miss Margaret, 
and keep on the old house; and everybody 
agreed it was a most desirable state of things. 

“Como, papa, it’s really getting very late,” 
said Miss Margaret, after slio had poured him 
out a third cup of tea, 

“My dear, I must not go hungry, or I shall 
ho making an unseemly attnek on the refresh¬ 
ments at Sir George’s, and tho young ladies 
will ho saying, * Harry Vaughan has sent a 
wolf after tho rectory.’ But come, a candle. 
Ta! ta! children; papa must go and make 
himself beautiful. By-thc-by, Margaret, have 
I a clean necktio V* 

“Yes; but I think, papa, the ono you have 


up with him a sheet of notes for his sermon, 
not tho Christmas Day sermon, which wns 
already written, but one for tho Sunday fol- 
fowing; and, while going on with bis dress¬ 
ing, he kept adding more notes, repeating 
them first in his stentorian voice, tho lowest, 
deepest tone of which was clear and rounded 
enough for Miss Margaret to hear every word 
distinctly. 

“St Paul says—Umpli; sco 1 Corinthians, 
2d chapter.” 

Then thcro was a walk across tho room, and 
she heard the chair, on which all her thoughts 
were bent, dragged forward from its placo. 

“Now,” she murmured, closing lior eyes 
and pressing both hands to her side. “Now !” 

But no; tho discovery slio dreaded wns not 


on is the best. Hero is tho other. What do *yct made. Tho Curate had evidently left the 
you think?” >chair to go and mako another note, for 

“Well,” said the Curato, shaking it out and ^presently sho heard his voico again— 
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“As shown by tho sparrows, St. Luke xii. 
nml farther illustrated in the same chapter 
from * Theveforo I sny unto you, Take m 
thought, for your life, wlmt, yo shall eat; neitliei 
for tlio body, what yo shall put on/ down U 
4 IIow much more will IIo clothe you, O yo o 
little faith?’ ” 

What relation could these notes bear to Mis: 
Margaret, that her pretty mouth should quivci 
so at the corners as she listened? Hut hark 
there is tho chair dragged hold of again 
Perhaps ho was only going to move it out o 
his way. No; a dead silenco! He sees; In 
evidently secs! Presently there is a low ex¬ 
clamation—• 

“ IVlmt the deuce—Umph? AVhnt docs ii 
mean ? Bless my soul! why!” 

Then came a heavy stride across tho room, 
n sudden opening of the door, and a tremen¬ 
dous shout of— 

Margaret!’* that nearly knocked the quiver¬ 
ing little listener down. 

“Papa, papa!” 

Mr. Lattimer retreated n few paces back 
into his bed-room. IIo was almost ns much 
startled by tho sudden apparition of his 
daughter as she had been by his call. 

A piteous picturo was Miss Margaret just 
then. Tliero slio stood, her two little hands 
clasped on her side, her blue eyes big with 
tears, her round rose of a face all paled with 
fright, and her light hair lifted off her shoul¬ 
ders by the sudden blast that rushed at her 
from the Ctiratc’s cold, draughty room. Yes, 
tho sight of her seemed even a greater surpriso 
for him than that which ho had just had; but 
still ho could not help connecting tho two 
things together; so, laying his hand on her 
shoulder, ho drew her gently in. 

“Why, Margaret, what is this? Sit down. 
Quiet yourself. There 1 Now tell mo, my 
child, where have these clothes como from?” 

She looked up ns she sat on the foot of tho 
bed, holding tho brass knob of tho bedstead 
tightly—looked up, and saw him standing 
there pointing down nt the clothes. 

“O, papa, don’t be angry. I’m afraid after 
all it's very wrong what I’ve done; but what 
will become of us if you don’t get tho roe- 
tory ?” 

44 Wlmt lmvo theso clothes to do with my 
getting tho rectory, Margaret ?” 

44 Papa, if you go in your old ones to Sir 
George ho will not like it; lie will think—that 
is—I mean, Harry says he is so anxious that 
tho new Rector should be quite a gentleman, 
and nil that; not like Mr. Scott, you know.” 


4 Well, Margaret?” 

‘Well, papa, seeing how everything almost 


seemed to depend upon Sir George liking you 
•Swhcn you go, I was determined to gut you 
some clothes somehow. There was only one 
’S way.” 

< “And what was that? You would not go 
12 in debt, 1 think ?” 

S ‘‘0, no, Papa.” 

^ “How then?” 

“The society, papa, that you were telling 


mo about for aiding poor clergymen in great 
£ difficulty. I found it very hard, but 1 wrote 
4nml told them nil about it; and though I said 
£ you didn’t know, and that if they wouldn’t 
\ believe mo I couldn’t do anything more, they 
? have believed me, and sent mo what I asked 

4 for.” 

x “ And now, Margaret ?” 

5 Why, now, Miss Margaret had no more to 
ksav. She looked at him through her tears 
) nml wondered how sho could have done it— 
Show sho could lmvo doubted bis looking 
c gentlemanly, let him go in wlmt garb lie 
S might—ho who stood there in his shirt-sleeves, 

proud, offended, almost grand in the humilia- 
^tion she had brought upon him. 

“And, Murgnrct,” said the Curate, presently. 


Ij “suppose they had not sent them; suppose 1 
Shad gone in these, disgraced myself, and lost 
tho rectory; what then ?” 

S Miss Margaret roso up and smiled; then, 
Stremblingly and tearful, but still feeling a 
^littlo strength, a littlo justification for her be- 
S liaviour, she began. 

“Papa,” she said, sweetly and firmly, 
^ “ papa, you would not bavo disgraced your- 
(Jseff; you would only have lost, the" rectory; 
^ and we should only bo just as wo have been 
S all along. I should lmvo spoken to Harry, 
( and ho would never have como hero any more. 
$ That is how it would have been—how it shall 
(bo now if you like, if you cannot wear these 
>things—only do forgive mo, papa! It was so 
s hard to do it!” 

^ Mr. Lat timer looked nt the clothes anil 
) looked at his daughter. Now, I should re- 
^mark that. Miss Margaret, for nil her swoct- 
5 ness, ruled over the Curate’s house with a 
(certain piquant tyranny. A fortunate thing, 
< too, it was for her, poor motherless soul, that 
(with those wild boys sho had It in her ; nml a 
'natural thing, too, being so very pretty and 
>so very clever, and so very suro that things at 
^tho Curate’s must all go to ruin without her. 
>I tell you this that you may tho bettor undcr- 
Jdcrstaud Mr. Lattimcv’s feelings as ho stood 
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by tlio bedside looking first nt tho clotlica and 
thou at his daughter; offering, with a facts so 
piteously meek, and sorry, and earnest, to 
give up for him and her little brothers and 
listers tho love-dream of her life—tho one 
hope she had of release from poverty and toil 
—Harry Vaughan, whoso love, it was whis¬ 
pered, one of Sir George Blount's daughters 
bad tried in vain to win. Should they let her 
do it, the Curate thought for himself and for 
his little ones? Should they keep their sweet 
rose all to themselves, and make that black- 
eyed Vaughan go about his business? Or 
fhoutd lie put the clothes on, go and bear 
humiliation for her as she had borno it for 
him, get tho rectory, perhaps, and be rid of 
her? It was a soro struggle, llo looked at 
the clothes, took them up, and said, with a 
grimace, 

“ Was ho an lion cat man who wore them, 
Margaret, I wonder?” 

“You’ll soon sec, papa; they wont fit you 
unless it was.” 

“Then I’ll put them on.” 

“0, papa, papal” Sho flow and clasped 
him round the neck, sobbing against his 
iliouldcr as though her very heart would break. 

“Yes, I'll put them on, and if my flesh 
creeps I’ll Eay tho flesh is proud, and not the 
clothes vilo. I am proud, Margaret; it is tho 
imo thing that hinders me about my business. I 
think many of my cloth arc. If so, God for¬ 
give us; for it can only bo through the mag¬ 
nitude and grandeur of the messago we con- • 
tey, not through tho quality of tho messengers.' 
There, look up, my pet; IU1 put them on liko < 
a man, I mean liko a charity boy. Come, , 
Margaret, don’t frown; there’s boon many a' 
decent charity boy beforo me.” < 

“ 0 , don’t, papa 1 ” ‘ 

“Well, I wont. There, run along down< 
stairs and propnro tho children for my mag- * 
nificcnec; and if a genteel nppearance, or thy < 
bravery, my own darling, will win it, never \ 
fear. O, I’ll get tho rectory !” < 

Miss Margaret ran down, kissed the chil-< 
dren all round, and, whilo moving away thc < 
loathings, behaved altogether in so fasoina-< 
ting a manner as to perfectly bewilder them, J 
dll at last it got whisperod round (for scandal < 
will circulate, oven amongst children) that 1 ! 
Mr. Vaughan must bo coming. < 

In less than ten minutos Mr. Lattimer camoj 
down. < 

“Now, little ones,” ho cried, holding out< 
his arms, “what do you think of papa as a 1 ; 
charity bov V* s 


? Margaret was not pained this tine, because 
jhis words were followed by a chorus of smalt 
Slaughter, and by a roar and stamp of tho foot 
Jin sympathetic merriment from the Curate 
^himself. 

/ “Why, lie looks grand—grand,” sho said, 
J clapping her hands, “and the clothes, I feel 
/positive, never looked half as well before. But 
she stopped with tho exclamation, “ Whoever 
can that be ?” 

S It was a loud, hurried knock at the door, 
r Margaret ran to open it. 

/ “ Dr. Ellct!” she exclaimed. 

The little old Doctor poked himself in, open 
Sumbrella and all, panting and blowing. 

^ “‘Where’s your father?” he asked. 

} “ In there, Doctor. Have you come for 

^Itiin ? Is Sir George angry about bis being so 
^latc ?” 

y “ Has Amoore been?” 

5 “No, Doctor.” 

> Tlio Doctor gave a satisfied “Umph!* He 
? would, no doubt, rather be tho bearer of good 
>ncws than bad, but ho liked to bo tho first 
: bearer of either. 

5 “Lattimer,” he cried out, panting, across 
3 tho hall. 

J “Here, Doctor! What nows, what news? 
>What! Have wo gained the day without my 
|going at all ? That would please mo!” 

> “Gained tho day!” grunted the Doctor, 

>sinking on a chair by tho door, and panting 
'between every word. “Gained the dny. Ugh! 

1 1 go up to tho hall—Amoore and I. You’re 
sure, Miss Margaret, that Amoore hasn’t been 
here?” 

“0, no,” said tho Curate, “your news is ns 
fresh as this very moment.” 

“I go up to tho hall, I find them in the 
drawing-room—Sir George, the youug ladies, 
Stovens, and some others whom I got there to 
meet and to support you. I sit down. I listen 
to tho talk a few minutes. I make a dis¬ 
covery, Lnt timer.” 

“ Quiet yourself, my dear sir,” said the 
Curate, smiling. 

“Quiet myself, sir!” shrieked the Doctor, 
getting up and taking the Curate by the but¬ 
ton-hole, still panting. “I make a discovery, 
air; so docs Amoore. We both set off at once, 
only Amooro goes round by tho mill, which— 
ugh ! you know—he will havo it is the nearest 
way. I come up tho churchyard^ and, con¬ 
sequently, get hero first. He’ll bo here 
directly, and I’ll face him with the fact. He 
can’t deny it.” 

“My dear Doctor, this discovery?” said 
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the Curate. “You havo sot our curiosity on 
edge.” 

Heaving a footstep outside, and seized with 
a fear that Anioore might yet get the news out 
before him, the little Doctor determined to bo 
explicit and sudden. 

“Lattimer, the living is disposed of.” 

There was a Bilenco throughout tho room. 
Margaret did not faint nor scream—did not 
oven utter a single exclamation. Sho sat 
down by the fire and held Jeannio close to 
her to shroud her face. Tho Doctor sat on 
his chair, panting; tho Curate stood erect 
before him in calm reflection. Presently ho 
turned and held his hand out to his daughter, 
saying, with a smile, but not a very firm 
voice— 

“ Margaret, wo can bear it?” 

How much there was in tho tee / Sho under¬ 
stood him. 

“Yes, papa,” sho said, quite firmly, giving 
him her hand and looking up at him with her 
eyes full of tears. 

“Well, Doctor,” Bttid tho Curate, getting 
out tho decanter with tho littlo drop of wino 
in it that was obliged to bo kept in tlio old oak 
sideboard, let times bo ever so hard, “ tell us 
who our now Rector is.” 

A sudden groan from the Doctor made him 
turn round ; Miss Margaret turned round too. 

“ Tho young coxcomb 1” he ejaculated. “But 
•I always saw through him, though Amoore 
never could.” 

“Who has the living ?” asked tho Curate, 
point blank, pausing, with tho decanter raised 
in one hand and tho glass in tho other. 

Tho Doctor mumbled and fidgeted in bis 
ohair, and almost wished that Amooro would 
drop in and finish tho business. 

Tho Curate sot down the glass and decanter 
and Btrodc across tho room to him, saying in 
deep tones, pregnant with now meaning— 

“Dr. EUct,” ho said, bringing his clenched 
hand heavily down on his shoulder, “ who has 
got tho living ?” 

“Who, sir? Why, who but that under¬ 
handed young puppy, with liiB aristocratic airs 
and graces; that”- 

“Who?” 

“ Harry Vaughan. There! thcro!” 

Another long pause and a deep silence. 

•• Margaret, my lovo, can wo boar this 
also ?” asked tho Curate of his daughter, his 
•voice now a littlo tremulous. 

Hor head was bent down on Jennnio’s 
shoulder, but at his voice sho lifted it up 
proudly and again answered— 
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\ “Yes, papa.” 

> “You know how it is, of course,” Bnid Dr. 
£ Eliot; at least, you can guoss tho rest, ns wu 
2 did. “ IIo's in lovo with Miss JSfiic Blount, it 
pappears, and sho with him; and Sir George, 
S knowing the young man wouldn’t havo tha 
c audacity to proposo marriugo on liis income, 
Mias loosened his tongue for him to-night by 

> bestowing this living. I never knew such a 
^ scandalous thing in my life. And ho to com- 
^ plain of our interference, loo! ns if your 

> twenty-eight years of ministry didn’t entitlem 
>cvon to ask him to think of you. But, if you’ll 
Joxcuso mo. I’ll go and meet Amoore, and tak« 
>him homo to havo a chat, and see what he say t 

> about it.” 

I “Certainly, Doctor, Good evening!” paid 
J the Curate in a dry voice, taking up t ho candle. 
>And, bowing to Miss Margaret, who, however, 

I did not return his salutation, tho littlo Doctor 
•hustled out of the parlor, took up his umbrella, 

: and went forth in search of his friend and 
[ double. 

> The Rov. John Lnttimer, after shutting out 
>Dr. Eliot, returned to the parlor, took hi? 
■hoots from tlio corner and put them on. Hi? 

; movements were Bliarp and abrupt, and h« 

Jseemed aa though ho dared not trust liim- 
[sclf to look at Margaret; ho could not. 
Giowovcr, help turning round just as lie wa? 
^leaving tho room. Sho had put Jcanni*» 
! down, and sat in tho rocking-chair, with her 
i hands clasped in her lap, her head bowed 
Jforward on her breast, and all tho sweet row 
Mints gono out of her face, leaving it as pallid 
ms death, and tho cloud over her tearless blu« 
[eye deepening. 

‘ John Lattimer looked at her from whew 
iho stood. And this was Margaret, hi* 
[merry bird, his red rose, his dear, prccioi* 

»littlo household tyrant, first won from lnm 
, and then cast back upon bis hearth, thui 
[crushed, chilled, smitten to tho core. Well 

* well! Ho wont to her and hold out hi* 
[arms, and slio fell into them liko a broken 

* flower. 

[ “My pet, my bonny pet,” ho said, huskily, 

> “ her Christmas present, theso clothes, shall 
i not now pass for nothing; papa will yet pay 
[liis visit to tho hall. Children, tako caro of 
»your sister.” 

[ Ho set her back in tlio rocking-chair, and 
'Jeannio on lier kneo, and went out; and fo? 
[onco in his lifo tho Rev. John Lattimer, as bt 
'slammed tho heavy door behind him, was a* 
jiast, in his passion, but as a straw in tk 

* wind. 
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chapter n. ^ the carriage-side, but two horses' heads came 

To hear that slam of the door, to hear those £ in sight, turned towards her, then a light 
three or four heavy, desperato footsteps crosj flashed across her face, and the carriage, 
the wet road, to hear the swing of the church- \ passing through tho gates, rolled up the 
yard gate, was to make tho stricken heart at £ drive. Miss Margaret turned and looked after 
die fireside of the Curate’s house awaken from Sit, and saw for the first time, that tho house, 
ihe stupor of its first great anguish, and throlj which for the last month sinco tho old Hector’s 
with a new terror. . ^ death had been under repair, appeared to be 

To what would those reckless footsteps lead quite finished, and was all lit up, as if for 
diem all? KuinJ Absolute ruin! lie would vHonic party or reception. She guessed the 
p to Sir George, to him —go, stung with her cj probable meaning instantly; knew who they 
wrong—would otTend them both beyond all5 were in that carriage—the Blounts, of course, 
forgiveness—would lose the curacy. b come to put the new Hector in possession. In 

Miss Margaret pushed the children away<that ease, they must surely have left tho hall 
from her, and rose to her feet. Something^ before her father could possibly have reached 
must be done. What? She pressed her? it. No fresh mischief, then, had been done 
ha mis to her temples, and her soul sent upn?yct; and now it was for her to act—to do 
wild, voiceless prayer for help. Wus there? wliat she had determined upon doing—to 
anything—ay, anything—however desperate,cavert tho blow before lie had timo to come 
die could do to avert the impending blow?5from tho hall to the rectory. “Could she do 
0!i, show it to her, and she would do it! For*that thing?’* Miss Margaret asked herself; 
romo minutes she struggled helplessly to think c “ could sho do it, after all?” She looked 
of something. At last a thought came. It?towards the house. Tho carriago was just 
was a cruel one—so bitter as to make her ^leaving the door, which stood open, and in the 
utter a sharp cry as it struck her—yet she shall, with its darkly-polished floor, stood two 
held it fast. ^figures—only two—ITarry Vaughan and Miss 

“I will do it,” sho said, “if it kill me ! I^Efiic Blount. Ilo was taking off her heavy 
will do it!” § black cloak; and when sho stood without it. 

Another minute, and Miss Margaret, in her?looking round with a languid interest, Mi*-? 
old garden hat and cloak, which she had ^ Margaret shut her eyes at once, dazzled 
snatched from the hall chair, was half way'and chilled, and turned her back upon (lie 
through the'church-yard. The min had ceased, 'i rectory to leave it forever, and to let things 
and (ho moon was rising over tho hall gables, ^tako their own course. But then, when she 
bat the wind was wilder than ever, driving >enme out of the gates, and her sick heart 
Harply into those blue, onward-gazing eyes, ^turned for comfort to those littlo ones at 
and tearing nnd tanglingall that light, floating'home—then, when again she remembered that 
hair, as if to remind her mockingly how worth- >nngry, indignant spirit, which even now must 
loss it had become to him who onco was never Jbe drawing nearer and nearer, and which, if 
fired of praising if. Tho church-yard tvao soon >sho left it to wreak its force, must bring them 
left behind, (be lane entered, and the village > instantaneous ruin—then sho turned back, 
lights close before her. On she went, through * Miss Margaret turned back; sho tried to 
the miry street, crowded with people, most of)think of nothing in the world but tho words 
whom know and recognized her, and soon sho | she wished to say—tried to keep her eyes 
as running in tho dark shade of the rectory 'from looking at that open door and cheering 
garden wall. >hall while she approached it. Tho rectory 

The path was narrow, and hearing wheels [had indeed known a resurrection sinco the 
qdaslungcloscto it a little behind her, Margaret S Bev. Noel Scott inhabited it, with his dogs and 
flopped for the first time since rIic had left J fancy poultry, always working mischief in the 
borne, to lean against tho rectory gates, and garden, and breaking the solitary gardener’s 
to take breath while tho carriage should pass. \ heart. Leaving tho carriage-drive, which 
A workman, with his bag on liia shoulder, / went curving round the lawn to tho house, 
*as coming through, and lie left tho gates wide S Miss Margaret almost lost herself in the little 
open. Miss Margaret shrank hack a littlo out paths winding In nnd out among tho evorgreens, 
the road, into tho rectory garden, that the / and was obliged to make her way out on to the 
urriage lamps might not reveal her to the soft, wet lawn, and run ncross it, before eho 
nmntcs, who wero doubtless visitors to tho<'could get to the house. That, too, was look* 
‘all, and might know her. In an instant, not* ing as solidly handsome nnd comfortable, with. 
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its crimson curtains and glimpses into richly- < 
furnished rooms, as a white, picturesque, \ 
round, two-storied and verandahed house could ' 
look. As she came nearer to tho door, Misa? 
Margaret perceived tho hall was deserted.; 
She entered, stood on tho mat just within thee 
threshold, and then paused, breathless afterj 
her run, and dizzy with the sudden light and r 
warmth. A door on the left of the hall was5 
open, showing a largo room, nearly surrounded < 
with book-shelves—half study, half drawing-£ 
room—just such a place as she knew Vaughan c 
liked to work in. At that end which the open? 
door revealed to her, sho saw no one, but shc^! 
had stood there scarcely half a minute, before? 
she heard a voice speaking within— j; 

“This is really too bad of papa. Ho pro-? 
mised to be here first, or I am sure I should ^ 
not have come.*’ ^ 

“I should havo been sorry for that,” was^ 
the reply. £ 

Miss Margaret did not dare to hear more. ? 
Sho shrank back into the shade of the old5 
portico as she heard the rustle of Miss? 
Effie’s dress. She watched her across thc^ 

hall with two white vases in her hands, andf 
enter a room on the opposite side. £ 

“Now, ” murmured Miss Margaret, with ftf 
wild flutter at her heart—“Nov.*, or not at^ 
all.” 

She tore off her hat. and cloak, for tho^ 
vision of fresh, fair elegance that had just- 
passed her made their dowdincss almost un-c 
endurable, and pushing her hair from her face, c ( 
she passed quickly across tho hall, entered thee 
door by which Miss Effic had just entered, and* 
closed it after her. Now, Miss Effic was' 
drawing hack the heavy damask curtain, and* 
did not. hear the closing of that door, nor did : 
she then immediately turn, but stood looking; 
out upon the wild moonlight night. Margaret; 
wont up almost close to her. Still she did not: 
turn, but stood with her beautiful arm raised,| 
holding back the red curtain; and presently,? 
as if overburdened with quiet, dreamy lmppi-* 
ness, bIic bent her head upon the window-frame < 
and sighed. Then Margaret touched her,! 
trying to speak her name, but failing, and 
only moving her lips dumbly. Miss Effiei 
started, and half screamed; but tho instant; 
she‘turned, and saw wlio stood beside her, she 
controlled herself by one strong effort, and' 
looked at the pale, breathless girl, with a 
haughty, questioning gaze. They had seen, 
each other before at church, or at poor peo¬ 
ple’s houses, on visits of charity, but had never 
spoken; for, besides having a little jealousy 


rankling in her heart against Miss Effic, the 
Curate’s daughter was shy, and had always 
done her utmost to shun the beautiful young 
lady whom Harry and every one praised so for 
her cleverness, her magnificent Italian singing, 
and her generosity to the poor. Now, a 
certain instinct, vague, but unquestionably 
true, told Margaret that Miss Effic knew her 
as well as she knew Miss Effic at this moment, 
and the gaze of distant, proud surprise burned 
into her heart. It was a new and exquisitely 
painful humiliation heaped upon the previous 
wrong—this fact which Miss Effic’s look wanted 
to make her feel, namely, that she was so far 
from acknowledging an infringement upon 
Margaret’s claim with regard to Vaughan, as 
to pretend even an utter ignorance of Mar¬ 
garet’s self. She tried to forget all this—tried I 
to speak; but her heart swelled, and her lips 
were tied with as haughty a silence ns Miss 
Effic's, and for nearly a minute there stood the 
two girls—face to face—looking at each other; 
Miss Effic with her back to tho window, and 
the red firelight dancing up her tall, full 
figure, bringing out the golden threads that 
were mixed with her rich brown hair, and 
revealing by fits a pale, imperial brow, proud, 
melancholy, hazel eyes, a carmine cheek, a 
thin, sweet, tremulous mouth, a beauty in 
which was mingled a May freshness and an 
August coloring, a beauty which Margaret 
could not in her heart for one moment deny. 
And there was the Curate’s little dnughter, 
with the keen moonlight upon her, looking, 
with her tangled, colorless hair, and white, 
i anguished face, like a pink rose blanched by 
|a single night of frost. And the two girb 
•looked at each other, both in proud Bilcnce: 
[and while they looked, and ere either had 
'yet spoken, came hurried, heavy footsteps, 
.crushing along the new gravel. The chilled 
’rose could stand proudly on its stalk no 

> longer; being human, it must shiver and 
{ speak— 

“O! Miss Effic, Miss Effic!” Margaret 
period, clasping her hands beseechingly, and 
'bursting into tears “ help me—save us. 0, 

• speak to Harry ! Tell him papa is coming— 

'that lie is pained and angry with him. Ik 
>will speak hard words to him; but O, Mbs 
’Effic! ask. him, for my sake—no, no, I beg 
>your pardon, I didn’t mean that—for the 
’children’s sake, ask him not to mind—not to 

> quarrel with him ! It will ruin us, Miss EfBe. 
Jif he quarrels with him. O, go, go and speal 
Ho Harry, while I keep him back a minute!” 

j During this appeal Miss Effie looked dovi 
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into the pale, pleading face, relaxing not a l 
whit the proud expression of her own, and J 
when Margaret ceased speaking, sho said, S 
coldly— Jj 

“Do you know you have never yet told mo£ 
who you are ?” £ 

Margaret’s face grew rigid again, and here 
eyes cloudy, but at the sound of a footstep in; 
iho hall, she clasped Miss Effiie's arm withS 
both her hands, and cried, in a husky, passion- (j 
ate voice— S 

“Effic Blount, you know me—you know me<j 
well enough ; if you don’t I’ll tell you who I 
am—I am Margaret Luttimer, Do you kriowS 
me now? You arc generous, Harry says; ^ 
then don’t make me humiliate myself any> 
more. You arc proud—then remember that 
have had to pay' dearly for all your happiness, ^ 
and make me this return that I ask for your£ 
pride’s sake. 0, Miss Effiie, it will be toor 
late! Quick! I hear them talking! O, ^ 
come!” £ 

Margaret ran to the door. Mr. Lattimer r 
had just entered as Harry Vaughan was cross-S 
iug the hall, towards the room in which they < 
were. c 

“Mr. Lattimer,” lie said, meeting him withj> 
outstretched hand, and slightly heightened £ 
color. ^ 

The Curate did not take his band, but^ 
fronted him under the hall lamp, with a sharp, < 
scrutinizing glance. £ 

“So Vaughan, we meet, face to face.” £ 
Vaughan bit his lip, and looked down on ^ 
the polished floor, then threw an impatient 
glance towards Miss Effic, and saw Margaret 
standing by her. He made a step towards 
them, but Mr. Lattimer stopped him. 

“ Vaughan !” 

“Well sir?” returned Vaughan sharply, 
stung by the Curate’s tone. 

“MissEffie! Miss Effic! for Heaven’s sake cj 
speak !” pleaded Margaret. 5 

But Miss Effic looked down upon her with £ 
her calm, proud, melancholy eyes, and smiled, J 
actually smiled upon her, in all her humilia-^ 
tion and fear. ' 

Margaret then turned away from her in dc-5 
spair—almost hatred, and went to her fat her—^ 
“ Como away, papa. Oh, come away!” £ 

“Be silent, Margaret,” said her father,J 
sternly. “ Vauglian, I am unwilling to speak< 
before this lady; but I must have some plain Ji 
words with you to-night. Take mo where 
you will, but I leave not till they nrc spoken.” < 


“Mr. Lattimer, 
tily, “ whatever charge 


said Miss Effic, haugh-£ 


you have to makec 


against Mr. Vaughan with regard to my 
father’s behaviour, you will please to make 
before me.” 

“Very well, madam. Then I ask yon, 
Harry Vaughan, have you considered at what 
peril you do all this?” demanded the Curate, 
in a deeper and more threatening tono. “ I 
will tell you, sir ; honor, manliness, truth—this 
is the price you have paid for your bargain.” 

Miss Effie’s eyes seemed to flash like fire, as 
she caught the Curate’s gaze. 

“Mr. Lattimer,” cried Vaughan, turning 
fiercely, and Margaret knew that the worst 
had come, for how could there be peace after 
this? “ Mr. Lattimer!” But he stopped sud¬ 
denly ; Miss Eftie had gone up to him at last. 
She was not altogether stone, then, Margaret 
owned, in spite of her bitter dislike of her. 
She was at last deigning to act the fine lady, 
and to plead for the poor, savage, disappointed 
Curate, that lie might keep Ins curacy, in spite 
of all his raving about liis daughter’s wrong. 
She only hoped now that she might be able to 
endure her bounty without some violent out¬ 
burst, for she felt a heat within her she had 
never known in her life before. 

“ Ilarry,” suid Miss Effic, and in speaking 
that name, Margaret discovered for the first 
time that her voice was thrillingly sweet— 
“ Harry, I will answer Mr. Lattimer.” But 
she turned first to Miss Margaret, saying— 

“Margaret Lattimer, you think you have 
cause of bitterness against me. You suffered 
great humiliation just now, when you came to 
ask me to plead for your father with Harry 
Vaughan. I did not make it easier for you 
by promising at once, as you thought I might 
have done. I allowed you to humble, yourself 
before me, that you might feel for another 
when the time of her humiliation came. It 
has come.” 

“Effic!” said Vauglian, dcprecatingly. 

She looked towards him with a faint smile, 
half tender, half sad. 

“ Thank you, Harry; hut I begin to under¬ 
stand at last. You have done your best to 
prevent any rude shocks, while I have been, 
waudering like a child in the dark; and now 
that there is light breaking, you still wish to 
spare me—to spare my pride. Harry, I am 
too proud to be thus dealt with.” 

“ My dear Effic,” again interposed Vaughan. 

“Harry Vaughan, be silent. You might 
have spoken sooner, and I would have thanked 
you. But no, I did not mean to say that.; I 
was unjust.; but do not again interrupt me. 

“Mr. Lattimer,” continued she, turning 
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towards liim, and away from Margaret, ‘Mvo' 
have been thrown much togother, Vaughan ( 
and I. lie honored mo with his confidence in’ 
many things—I thought in all. lie was poor, i 
mid proud, and constrained—so I fancied—to| 
bury in his breast any—any—wishes—ho« 
might be secretly nourishing, lie could not, 
speak to my father, so I spoko for him when 1 
the late Rector died. 5 * < 

Miss Effie paused; her tones had been hard] 
and low, yet wavering at times for an instant,) 
only, however, to bccomo again harder than] 
before. Her face, at one moment crimson, i 
changed in liko manner to a terrible pallor.] 
The expression, alone, never changed from its c 
resolute sternness, which gave an almost awful ( 
beauty to the noblo features and proudly-set* 
head. The pauso was but for a moment; then( 
she resumed :— 1 

“ My father had always liked him, and nowc 
liked him still more for what ho esteemed his] 
long and honorable silence, lie was, also, use. 
you know, a distant relative. When tho rce-J 
tory became vacant, my father determined he £ 
should have it. IIo sent for him ; but as soon, 
sis he began to speak, Harry urgently cn - 1 
treated him to give it you—so urgently, that* 
my father was both surprised and offended, * 
Rut, believing it only excess of delicacy on his { 
part, he bade him take time for reflection—tell] 
him (Sir George) of bis decision before reveal- < 
ing it- to any one else, and then dropped the { 
words — 1 Go to Effic, and talk tho matter overt 
with her,’ j 

“He came to me, repeated his refusal, and* 
begged mo to promote the transfer of Sir< 
George’s favor to you. I was hurt by tho] 
request. . I, liko my father, supposed he was < 
afraid of the seeming treachery to you, which] 
we knew to bo utterly without foundation. < 
For his sake, and—as ho may have guessed—] 
for my own, I wished him to accept tho rec- < 
tory; but he still refused. 1 waited and won-] 
dered. Coming here to meet my father, I have* 
been able to discover the rest.” ] 

As she ceased, sho again turned towards* 
Margaret, advanced, saw the yearning look in [ 
those blue eyes, and tho slight quivering of* 
the lip, advanced still nearer, put out her lmnd< 
to draw back some of the dishevelled lmir* 
from Margaret’s brow, drow her towards her, ^ 
stamped a kiss on tho bending forehead, and * 
turned away, sho not speaking a single wordc 
to Margaret, or Margavet to her. ] 

“Harry, my boy,” said the Curato, holding-: 
out his hand, with tears in his eyes, “youJ 
don’t mean to say you’re not a rector at all ?’* ( 


“ No, indeed, that ho is not,” Baid Mias 
Eflie, with an attempt to Binile. “On tho 
contrary, he is waiting, I imnginc, in con¬ 
siderable trepidation, to learn what chance 
there is for him in tho curacy. Ho resigns 
Bittlestone, of course, where wo have been 
accustomed to him so long, and must now, I 
hope, trust to yon, Mr. Lattimer.” 

“To me!” said the Curate, pushing the hair 
off his brow, in undisguised amazement. 

“ Wait—I think I hear Sir George’s car¬ 
riage. Excuse me for a moment.” Sho left 
the room and went into the garden. The 
carriage was just entering the gates. She 
went to meet it, beckoning to the coachman to 
stop wlicro ho was. As tho efiaebman low¬ 
ered the step, she said to him— 

“Tell John to walk the horses once round 
the grounds, beforo sitting us down. 

“ Papa,” said she, hurriedly, to the gentle¬ 
man within, who was closely muffled up in 
furs—“ I have sadly committed myself, and 
you alone can bring me oif handsomely. But 
do not blamo Harry; it was all in}' mistake.” 

“You mean ho doesn’t want tho rectory 
after all ?” 

“ No, papa; I mean that bo doesn’t want 
me.” 

Sir George moved us if stung. Thero was 
an angry exclamation, and then silence on 
both sides. Presently he said— 

“Of course he gives up the rectory ?” 

“Papa, your promise!—unsolicited, too! 
Would you havo it said that you bargained for 
me, and withdrew tho rectory because bo 
refused the daughter?” 

“ Why, Effic, you talk absurdly. I would 
rather, a thousand times, give it to that poor, 
half-starved Lattimer. In his way, he’d be a 
credit to the Church—if not exactly to mo¬ 
und to my drawing-room.” 

“ Papa, I have anticipated your very thought. 
Mr. Lattimer waits now a welcome from 
you.” 

“ Here, John, turn round and drive home 
directly. You’re a fool, Effic.” 

About this time there was a little bustle at 
the rectory door, an open umbrella cast into 
tho hall, and tho next instant Dr. EUct had 
seized Vaughan by the band. 

“I congratulate you, my dear fellow. I 
don’t know a man in the county worthier of 
the post. Am I tho first, or has Amoorcbcen 
before mo? He’s such a gossip, and has eucli 
a weakness for short cuts. Bless me! Sir 
George hero too? Quito a party.” 

Yes, Sir George had come back, moved by 
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some still inoro forcible logic that Mias Effie 
had managed to apply. 

“ I cotno to welcome the new Rector, Sir 
George.” 

“And I,” said Sir George, extending liis 
white and jewelled hand with a condescending 
flourish to Mr. Lattimcr—“ I have come to do 
the same, Mr. Lattiincr, and to .wish you 
health to enjoy your hew dignity.” 

“Eh? what? Lattimcr ?” shrieked tho little 
Doctor. “ Nonscnso !” 

“ Sir I” said Sir George, turning upon him 
with majestic surprise, as ho tapped his gold 
muff-box. “ Did you speak ?” 

“Sir! Sir George! is Lattimcr the Rector 
after all ? Ib lie really, though ?” 

“Yes, sir; most assuredly he is.” 

“ But what did I hear this very morning, 
Sir George, from you in your drawing-room ?” 

“Sir,” said Sir George, evidently with ex¬ 
treme annoyance, “you heard stale news, which 
you will oblige me by not alluding to again.” 

“Well, bless my soul! Lattimer, I do con¬ 
gratulate you! Really, what a marvellous 
urausition of things.” 

The Doctor ran to fetch his umbrella, then 
laid, “ Here’s a bit of news for Amoorc! I might 
tell it to him first, if I could but intercept him. 
Excuse me, Lattimcr, I’ll go. If I don’t meet 
Amoorc before I get to the cross-roads, there’s 
no saying how he’ll come—he’s so fond of 
ihort. cuts. / And if you get him here, you’ll 
have him for goodness knows how long—he is 
such a gossip. Good-night! Excuse my short 
visit. I shall come again.” And off he went. 

“And I, too, Mr. Lattimcr, must be going. 
Effie waits in tho carriago at the door; but I 
wont threaten to come again, not till you arc 
comfortably settled. I have friends at homo, 
and only came in. at my daughter’s wish, to 
give you welcome to the Rectory. May I ask 
for your arm ? Gout, did you say ? 0 no, 

lir; merely a slight rheumatic attack, I assure 
you. Nothing to do with gout, sir. No sir, 
no—nothing whatever.” 

* ***** * 

“Effio, I wonder what made Lattimcr 
always dress so badly ? lie looks to-day 
quite tlic gentleman. On the whole, I am not 
lorry for what I havo done.” 

Pity that Miss Margaret could not hear 
those words which fell from Sir George as ho 
dropped into his seat. And yet if she had, 
eho would havo shivered to think of Sir 
George’s feelings if ho should ever guess or 
discover the source of the only new gentle- 
manliness tho Curate had to-day put on. 


ij Mr. Lattimcr stood in tho garden after the 

> carriago had rolled away, wiping his brow. He 

> felt bo could not go into the house again iinmo- 
l diatcly. He wanted the feeling of reality, tho 

> fresh air, tho starry skies, the solid earth, 
s Was all this true? Was he tho Rector of hia 
j own beloved parish—fixed for life in comfort 

> there, where all his affections, aspirations, 

> were also fixed ? He turned to walk round 
l tho basement of the house, amongst the wet, 

> rustling laurels. His heart was growing too 

> full. He wanted to get back into the shade of 
l his old thoughts and old feelings, in order to 

> examine closely the change that had come 

> to him, and see that it was really good, for in 
J the house, in the midst of his happiness, the 

> glare was too much for him ; he did not know 

> himself. So ho walked round between the 

* evergreens and the house. As he walked, he 

> suddenly saw a light across his path. He 

> looked up ; it was from a window. Ho only 
gave one glance into it, then turned quickly 

>a\vay. Yes, quickly, and with eyes full of 
? tears. 

> Wliat had he seen? Why, only a black, 
5 kneeling figure, with two fair arms locked 

* around it, and a stream of light hair. Only 
>that! But, coming upon'him suddenly thus, 

> when he was trying to get out of the too vivid 
•'sunshine of his prosperity, it was almost 
>too much for tho strong man. Ho hur- 
J ricdly walked away, further round the house. 

> Another light across his path! Again he 

> looked upwards, but this time he was obliged 
J to shade his eyes with his hand. The French 

> windows stood open wide. Was it a picture 
>in a dream he saw within that room—those 
? children standing there, so strangely resem- 

> bling his own children, except that they were 
, silent and awed ? Ho stepped in, liko a moth 

* that could no longer resist the fascination of 

* the glare. At tho moment he was caught 

> sight of by the scared and wondering little 
; things, they set up a great shouting and clap- 
'ping of hands, for all that which had seemed 
) liko a wild dream before, became at tho sight 

> of papa a sure reality. 

> “ Who brought you hero ?” he said, his voice 

> more agitated than it had yet been. 

I “Harry Vaughan sent for us directly yon 

* and Maggy had gone, papa. He wanted a 
i grand lady to see us.” 

! The Rev. Mr. Lattimcr understood then how 
’his new Curato had been plotting to spare 

> Miss Effie the pangs of a refusal, while intend- 
j ing by tho visit to the hall, to bring things to a 
i climax, if she had not saved him the trouble. 
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CllAI'TIMl VII. 

At liis desk, tlmt morning, ns Curl Jansen 
s:it over tlio letters of correspondents, the 
writing would fade under his eyes, and in its 
place there would look up towards ’him the 
stony imago of his wife, ns he parted from her 
:it the breakfast table. He could not read the 
newspaper for that, interposing image. It 
overlaid the prices cunvnt; the report of the 
stock exchange ; the sales of real estate; the] 
foivi;rn news. If he opened n ledger to ex¬ 
amine an account, lie soon found himself 
fra zing at his wife's statue on the page, that 
concealed all the figures, and hindered the 
results for which ho was searching. He 
found it ill his check hook, Ids hill hook, his 
day hook; among invoices, and accounts 
current ; on hits of paper taken up casually. 
Kvery where he encountered it. The eyes 
did not look into his; hut, with n strange, 
fearful expression, past him, at something 
beyond. 

J.uiseu went out upon the street; partly for 
business purposes—partly to escape the haunt¬ 
ing imago, llut it pursued him everywhere, 
hooking at him, or rather past him into the 
dark beyond, from the laces of men and wo¬ 
men—from .pictures in shop windows—from 
all objects, ’ animate and inanimate towards 
which his eyes wero bent. There was no 
change of expression in the countenance— 
lame in the hard, fearful eyes—none in the 
marble attitude. He went hack to his store,] 
to liiul the spectre there, among hooks, papers, 
accounts—among articles of merchandise—in. 
customers' faces—standing out bodily, in ihe 
atmosphere. 

I»ut, he had crossed the lluhieon of his own 
and his wife’s destiny. There might come 
regret, fear, even a shuddering sense of ap¬ 
proaching evil, hut no return. Carl Jansen 
could not go to liis wife ami say, “ 1 was 
wrong!’’—could not tako back the words last ■ 
spoken. They must, stand, though hearts, 
broke, and the home-templo fell into a shape-” 
less ruin. 

At dinner-time, as Carl laid his hand upon 
Ms own door, there came a brief cessation of 
heart-heats—a brief stoppage of the breath. 
Then ho passed in. Uo did not find his wife. 
She had gone out, the servant said, .several, 
hours before, anti had not yet returned. Jan-' 
pen felt uneasy. Then a weight dropped down 


'iipou him, so heavy as to produce a feeling of 
] .sulloeatioii. Doubts began to obscure his 
’mind. What if ho had driven tins sensitive, 

• high-spirited woman to desperation? What 
'if she had gone away, never again to return, 
except through his confession of wrong, and 
consequent humiliation of himself to a woman ? 
This last, thought, coming in with doubt and 
fear, stung his pride, steadied his shaking 
nerves, and restored him to inllexihility. 

> “ If she is strong enough,” he said, bitterly, 

to himself, “surely 1 am! If a woman ue- 
,cepts this ordeal, shall a man shrink from it ? 
No—no! Py all that manhood claims of 
strength and superiority—no!” 

Thus, he further entrenched himself in the 
position lie had taken, l’ridc sustained him 
Through natural weakness. Pride helped him 
when pity, tenderness, mercy, and the old love 
]assaulted his strong places, and gave him the 
; victory. 

j On the bureau, in their chamber, he found 
’» letter. As he reached forth to lake this 
letter, Jus hand shook; shook in spite of all 
his natural impassiveness and habitual self- 
control; shook so, tlmt he laid it down and 
, moved hack some paces. Put, ho could not 
\endure suspense in this great crisis. The 
t letter was in his hand again, and ns he tin- 
]folded tlie sheet, the irrepro.-idblo tremor of 
his nerves made it rattle in the air. The 
‘writing was Madeline’s; clear and accurate at- 
th6 beginning, hut irregular, blotted, and 
hearing evidence of deep feeling in the pro¬ 
gress and conclusion. 

“ My UrsiiAxn —I fear that wc have come to 
a place in life, whore our paths must diverge ; 
not, however, through my desire or my elec¬ 
tion. As I look out into the world, and dimly 
realize what I must he, and do, and suffer, 
living apart from my husband, 1 faint in 
spirit—1 shudder at the prospect. My heart 
turns hack, fain to linger in the sheltered 
home where it took lip two years ago its rest 
in peace and joy. Hut, you have dictated the 
'only terms on which 1 can remain in this 
home. I must bo inferior and obedient. 
■You must he lord, and I serf. The free will 
that Hod gave me, l must lay at your feet. 
]Alas for me! 1 cannot thus submit. As your 
equal, I can walk by your side, trite as steel 
to honor, virtue, purity, and love; ns your 
inferior there can ho no dwelling together for 
us in the same house. 

1 “To-day, you have laid on mo a com¬ 
mand, and, deliberately, in face of all conse¬ 
quences, I resolve to act as freely as though 
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it had not been spoken. At the same time, 1 
shall give you credit for being in earnest, mu 
refrain from coming back, after I lcav6 yom 
house, until you send me word that you dcsir< 
my return. I go, because I will not live will 
you in strife; and the terms you dictate ren¬ 
der concord impossible. I pray you not tc 
misunderstand me ! Too much for both of us 
is involved. I do not go away from you, be¬ 
cause I desire to repudiate our marriago con¬ 
tract, nor because there lives on this earth a 
man whom my liourt prefers before you. I go, 
because you will not let me live with you in 
the freedom to which every soul is entitled, ami 
in the equality that X claim as a right. Here 
is the simple issue, ns llo.aven is my witness! 
In whatever you elect t-o do, keep this in 
mind, Carl! Your wife asks for love, and will 
give love in return; hut if you command 
obedience, love dies. She cannot dwell with 
you as a slave, and will not dwell with you 
in open contention. 

44 My heart is full, Carl, and my eyes sc 
dim with tears, that I can scarcely see the 
page on which I am writing. If I were to let 
my feelings have sway, there would go to you 
such n wild, such an impassioned appeal, as 
no man living, whose heart was not of stone, 
could resist. The words are pressing, nay, 
almost imploring, for utterance. But, I press 
them back, and keep silence, for I will not be 
a beggar for the love you promised, nor a 
craven to submit. Equal, Carl! We must 
stand side by side as equals, or remain forever 
apart. 

44 It is vain to write more. If you cannot 
comprehend the stern necessity that is on me, 
after what I have said, further sentences will 
be idle. I go, because you have declared 
terms that make it impossible for me to remain. 
I will return, if you write a single line of invi¬ 
tation. If you say “come back,” I will take 
it as a hopeful assurance for the future. If 
you keep silence, this separation is eternal! 
If you wish to see mo, or write, to me, call or 
send to number 560-street. 

44 Madeline.” 

After reading this letter, in an excited and 
prejudiced state of mind, Jansen threw it from 
him, under a first impulse of indignant rejec¬ 
tion, and sat for some time in stern isolation 
of spirits—hard, angry, accusing, implacablo. 
In tho reading, pride had recognized only an 
assault upon himself and his rights as a hus¬ 
band ; and ho chafed in spirit. A calmer 
state succeeded. He road the letter again; 


' but still failed to comprehend its true menn- 
; ing. In his view, it was rebellious and do- 
>fiant; proudly stating terms to which he must 

> submit, or his wife would permanently aban* 
i don him. If he had rend this letter a third 
’•Mime, he might hotter have comprehended 
^Madeline, and tho true, pure, loving woman 
'’lie had driven from his heart and home. But, 
; he folded it with a stern spirit—crushing the 
! paper unconsciously—and threw it into a 
S drawer away from sight. 

4 ‘ If she thinks 1 will stoop to solicit her 
-'return—that I will humble myself at her feet 

> — she is grievously mistaken !” he said. “1 
? nm not made of that kind of stuff. If she had 
:> known me, she would never have tried this 
'mad experiment. It will fail—miserably fail! 
.Go to her! Solicit her to come hack! 
^ Promise to bo submissive to her will! Give 

> up manhood—self-respect—prerogative—duty 
\ —rights!—Y.>, never! I shall stand just 
" where I stand. 1 am her husband, and this 
sis her home. If .she, of her own choice, 
^abandon both, wlmt then? Site persists or 
>repents—I am passive. So all rests in her 
:Hmnds. I did not thrust her from my door, 
>nnd it shall never be closed against her, so 
5long as her life is without stain. But, I can- 

> not solicit her to come back—I will not solicit 
\ her!” 

} Jansen was not a man of half purposes; nor 
>of the disposition that reviews determined lines 
^of action, hesitating, doubting, repenting. 
j There was something of the gypsum quality in 
Jhis mind; determinations 44 set” quickly, and 
i were not resolved again into free thought. 

' Madeline was pot wholly ignorant of this, 

* when she took bold issue with her husband. 
,She knew him to be narrow, selfish, proud, 

’ and stubbornly persistent in any lino of con- 
.duet lie might adopt. Yet, she braved all 
consequences in her blindness; abandoning 
>duty, love, case, comfort, and that independ- 
| once of the world, tho absence of which is so 
? wounding to all women of sensitive feelings 
\ and high spirit. 

‘ As men and women are—horn with selfish 
.inclinations, and inherited peculiarities—mu¬ 
tual concession is an essential rule of action in 

> marriage. If this rule is not observed, strife 
| must come. Mere wc in original purity of 

soul—or, through observance of divino laws 
J restored to that purity—then no conflicts could 
arise. Love would be the governing law. In 
’tlio degree that any individual i 3 so restored, 
'or regenerated through a life according to the 
Divine Word, so far will that individual, even 
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in the ease of a woman unhappily married 
submit to things unjust and hard to bear, 
rather than abandon all, trusting by patience, 
gentleness, and a loving observance of ever) 
duty, to lift her husband into a juster percep¬ 
tion of the relation they bear to each other. 
She will give up many innocent things, be¬ 
cause his warped or narrow views will not let 
him regard them as allowable. Nay, even 
submit to arbitrary rule and dictation, rathe* 
than grapple with him in a conflict that can only 
end in submission, for one perpetual strife, or 
separation. And what is true of the woman, 
whose soul is rising out of the dominion ot 
natural evils, is in like manner true of the 
man. lie will bear and forbear—will yield 
and even submit in much—rather than break 
the most sacred of all bonds. And all this 
may be done without any real abandonment of 
that free will, whose highest office is to reject 
evil and choose good. 

But, where there is no law of spiritual life 
in the soul, leading to concession for another’s 
good, then let the law of truth in the under¬ 
standing, which every one may accept, act as 
a controlling force, and hold all tilings in 
fealty to higher duties, though the way in 
which the feet must walk be difficult, often 
going deep down info the vale of humiliation. 

Madeline was wrong. Both were wrong. 
False views, stimulated by passion and self- 
will, lmd 'made a breach between them. 
Neither had the spirit of concession, but, in¬ 
stead, the spirit of accusation ; and there was 
no angel in their hearts to bridge the widen¬ 
ing chasm with love. Jansen had acted with 
inconsiderate haste, pressing an interdict upon 
his wife while she was yet too blind to see all 
that she might have seen of duty and pru¬ 
dence, had he dealt with her more tenderly 
and wisely; and Madeline, with equal haste 
and lack of regard for her husband’s excited 
state of mind, had set him at defiance. So, in 
mutual blame, they had been driven asunder. 

Oil A PTKK VIII. 

If Carl Jansen could have annihilated that 
statuc-likc image of his wife, as he last 
parted from her at the breakfast table, he 
would have felt better; but, let thought turn 
towards Madeline when it would, thus ho saw 
her. By an effort of will, other images might 
he projected before his eyes; but they faded 
out. quickly, leaving the stony statue in their 
place. It wns so all through the first agitated, 
bur. resolved, evening following Madeline’s 
departure; so through all the succeeding days 
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Sand weeks. Even years had no power wholly 
s to cover and hide that strange, fearful spectre, 
^ which, for a few moments, held his vision like 
;.an enchanter’s spell. 

^ No word, no sign from either. Both lived, 
>for weeks, in blank suspense; yet wrapped 
Sabout in pride, and without thought of con- 
£ cession. 

> Poor Madeline! She had gone out into the 
? world alone. Who were her faithful friends? 
^ Upon whom, now, was she to lean ? Over the 
£ threshold of what home might her feet pass 
?confidently, and with the firm trend of one 
; who had a right to enter? Alas for the be- 
^wildered, erring young creature! She had 
? not counted all the cost of this wrong act. 
£ When she left her husband’s house, she went 
£ directly to Mrs. Woodbine’s. But, with what 
>:i different feeling from any experienced before 
-did she enter the residence of her specious 
^ friend. The old feeling of independence and 
*> equality had strangely departed from her. 
? Now she was a homeless wanderer, coming to 
5 ask for temporary shelter. So keenly did she 
^ feel this as she stood at Mrs. Woodbine's door, 
Jjthat, but for having rung the bell, she would 
>have turned away, and gone home to re¬ 
consider the step she was taking. Bur, 
>shc heard the servant’s feet along the hall, 

5 and it was too late to retreat. 

> “All, my dear Mrs. Jansen!” With this 

> heartily uttered welcome, Mrs. Woodbine 

* entered the drawing-room where Madeline sat 
i awaiting lier, and, catching her hand, px*cssed 
]it warmly. “But, bless me, child!” she 
5 added, ia a changed voice, “what’s the nmt- 
, ter? You’re ns pale as a sheet?” 

* Madeline tried to answer; but there was 
lonly a dumb motion of the lips. 

! “ Arc you sick ?” 

> Madeline shook her head. 

[ “ Nothing wrong with your husband I 

> hope ?” 

“Yes.” The tone was faint, and, oven on 
this monosyllable, betrayed a tremor. 

“ What is it child asked Mrs. Woodbine. 

“ I have left him.” 

“No!” 

“ It is true, Mrs. Woodbine!” The heart 
of Madeline was not strong enough. She 
sobbed out aloud, and hid her face. 

“This is a serious matter, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Woodbine, as soon as hy visitor grew 
calm. “Left your husband! For what?” 
She looked sober, 

“He positively forbade my coming to seo 
you. That was going too far. I will not be 
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commanded ns a slave! I am here, acting ii 
open disobedience; and do not mean to retun 
until he signifies his wish to have me do so 
promising, at the same time, to treat me a: 
liis equal in all things.” 

“Forbade your coming to see me! Oi 
what ground, pray?” There was a stain oi 
anger on the face of Mrs. Woodbine. 

“ Somebody has been making slanderous 
reports.” 

“About whom?” demanded Mrs. Woodbine, 
growing excited. Something looked out ot 
her eyes at Madeline, which caused the latter's 
heart to shrink. She had never seen that 
expression in them before. 

“I cannot tell,” replied Madeline, in a con¬ 
fused way. “No name was mentioned.” 

“What was said?” The manner of Mrs. 
Woodbine grew hard and almost imperious. 

“Nothing that in any way touched your 
reputation,” answered Madeline, trying to 
soothe the anger which had been aroused. 

“Who's then?” Still she was imperative; 
and still she looked down upon Madeline with 
that strange, evil gaze, which made her heart 
shrink and shudder. 

“I cannot answer, because I do not know,” 
replied Madeline, showing distress, and speak¬ 
ing in tones of deprecation. “ T think it was 
more than half pretext on the part of my hus¬ 
band. He never liked our intimacy ; and, find¬ 
ing that I was not going to give up my friends 
to gratify his whims and prejudices, has taken 
this course in order to effect his object. There 
is evil speaking everywhere. The best are 
not free from misrepresentation. Especially 
arc women who take the independent stand 
you and others have taken, liable to false 
judgment. Somebody lias spoken lightly of 
somebody who visits at your house—the light 
words repeated, have reached my husband’s 
cars; this lias given him a chance, as lie 
supposes, to break up our intimacy. But he 
has not found me as clay in liis fingers. It! 
was a base pretence, I am satisfied—nothing 
more.” 

The evil look faded out of Mrs. Woodbine’s.! 
eyes. Ilcr face grew softer. She accepted; 
the explanation. But, to Madeline, sho did, 
not assume the old cordial, winning air. t 
“I understand it all now,” she gravely an -\ 
swered. “ It was, as you affirm, a base thing: 
in your husband But, my child, you have! 
taken a serious step. What do you propose?' 
Have you friends who will receive you?” Mrs. < 
Woodbine gazed searcbingly into Mrs. Jansen’s!: 
face. c 


> “I trust that I am strong enough to be my 
£ own friend,” bravely, and with just a pulse uf 

> indignation in her voice, replied Mrs. Jansen, 

> even though her heart was growing like lead 
l in her bosom. The change in this lady’s 
5 manner struck her with a painful surprise. 

> “ Of course you are—every true woman is 
strong enough for that.” Mrs. Woodbine 
spoke with a ccrtuin air of approval, yet still 
with a reserve that chilled the feelings of her 

£ visitor. “And you arc equal, I trust,” she 
>added, “to the contest on which you have 

> entered. If your husband is the unemotional, 
strong-willed and wrong-willed man I think 

* him, that contest must bo a severe one, and 
:• may end in a permanent separation. Does he 
l yet know of the step you purpose taking ?” 

i “ lie will know of it when he returns home 
, at dinner-time.” 

J “Not till then ?” 

1 “No. lie will find a letter, advising him of 
i my purpose to live separate, unless he consent 
•to treat me as an equal. If lie ask me to 

■ return, I will go back and make a new trial. 

•, If he remains silent, the separation must be 
'permanent. As 1 said to him, I will not 

> live in strife, nor will 1 humble myself to the 
•station of an inferior. Equal and peaceable, 

»or not at all! lie will be in no doubt of the 
, issue when lie reads my letter.” 

* “ I am afraid,” answered Mrs. Woodbine, 
t “that you have acted hastily. What if he make 
| no reply ?” 

“1 have counted that cost.” 

■ “Ah, indeed! Well, you will bo rich in 
j resources if you prove able to meet it.” 

“How so?” Madeline might well ask in 
surprise. What could be the meaning of this 
changed spirit in her friend—the friend who 
lmd first counselled resistance to her husband's 
encroachments, and so often urged her to 
maintain her womanly freedom? She was 
puzzled, hurt and distressed by a circumstance 
that seemed inexplicable. “How so?” she 
repeated. 

“In the first place, you give up an elegant 
home, and money to any fair extent that you 
may see fit to demand. Have you rich rela¬ 
tives, who will, in turn, supply these? Your 
good name is to-day, unsullied before the 
world. Abandon your husband, on almost 
any pretext, and though your life be pure as 
an angel’s, the soil of slander will be cast over 
your garments. You have now ease, comfort, 
and complete independence in worldly matters; 
how will it be if you cast them all behind ? 
My dear young friend, you stand this hour in 
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the most momentous crisis of your life, j 
would not have advised this step. As society 
is now constituted, the woman who breaks tlx 
marriage bond is misunderstood and misinter¬ 
preted. Public opinion ranges ittsolf agair.si 
her, and a hundred impediments arc thrown ii: 
the way of her honorable independence. 
man cast loose upon tlio world, it' he have 
strength and will, finds all things conspiring tc 
his success; but a woman so cast loose, finds 
all things conspiring against her. I speak 
soberly, my deal* young friend, and earnestly, 
for I have a larger experience of the world 
than you. Xo—no! this is not the way. 
Hold to your legal position as Mr. Jansen’s 
wife, but maintain your independence. If he 
seek to put on the tyrant, set him at naught, 
but hold to the material rights acquired in 
wedlock. If you abandon him, you abandon 
everything; but if h'e abandons you, the law 
will give alimony, and so leave you indepen¬ 
dent. You see, child, that I take a sober, 
common-sense view of things. I look to the 
main chance. Understand me ; I counsel no 
submission. You arc his equal, and if skilled 
iu the use of your native strength, fairly 
matched with him in any contest he may pre¬ 
cipitate. The home you purpose abandoning 
is as much yours as his. Don’t lose the 
advantage its possession gives you. Put on 
triple armor for defence, if that bo needed, 
call to yoon'nul all a fertile woman’s resources, 
as I have done, and victory will surely perch 
on your banners. But don’t—don’t take this 
hazardous step. Your husband is narrow in his 
views—■cohl ami stubborn. -1 do not believe 
he will send or come for you. lie thinks 
woman weak, and will trust to your repent¬ 
ance. To return to him after the final breach, 
would be a shame and a humiliation.’' 

“I would die first,” said Madeline, with 
aroused indignation. 

Here the interview was interrupted by a 
visitor—a small, pale-faced, higli-browed, dark- 
eyed woman, whose faded countenance yet 
self-reliant air, showed a person who had seen 
some service in the warfare of life. 

“ My dear Mrs.* Wind all,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Woodbine, rising nnd advancing to meet her 
as she entered the drawing-room, “I’m so 
glad to see you this morning! Just in time to| 
help mo advise our young friend, Mrs. Jan¬ 
sen.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Jansen!” said the new comer,' 
turning from Mrs. Woodbine—“ I did not 
anticipate this pleasure. In trouble, child !| 
What’s happened?” 


j> Before Madeline could speak, Mrs. Woodbine 
J answered for her— 

> “Yes, she’s in trouble, and wc must sec her 
l through it, if possible.” 

S “ Wlmt kind of trouble ?” asked Mrs. 
Windall. 

“ With her husband, of course. Oh, dear! 
these miserable husbands! they’re the curse 
of our lives!” 

A shadow dropped over the pale face of 
(Mrs. Wimlall: her brows fell; her dark eyes 
$grew intense: she locked angry—almost cruel— 
' “The curse of our lives! You may well 
^ say that.” She spoke in a kind of panting 
f’undertone, like one in strong excitement. 

J “ Well, dear ?” turning to Madeline, “what’s 
£hus happened ? A quarrel with your tyrant, of 
£ course! I can guess that much.” 

> “ Wc shall never quarrel again,” replied 
£ Madeline, with a calmness of voice not ex¬ 
pected by Mrs. Woodbine. 

J “ 11a ! what does that mean?” The eyes of 
^ Mrs. Wimlall Hashed. There was apparent 
her manner a thrill of excitement. 

> “It means that wc have parted company,” 
^said Madeline. 

> “ Of your own choice?” 

> “Yes; I will not be a slave, nor will I 
?dwell with any man in perpetual strife.” 

? “Spoken like a brave, true woman!” said 
) M rs. Windall, grasping Madeline’s hand— 

> “ and I welcome you to the Sisterhood of those 
l noble ones who can suffer, but not endure 

> bonds. It would be better for our sex if there 
)Wcre many, many more of your spirit. My 
>car catches the ring of the true metal, and the 

> music is sweet. I kiss you, dear, brave young 

> woman, and receive you into our circle.” 
>Aml Mrs. Windall pressed her lips to Madc- 
, line’s forehead. They were almost like the 
•touch of marble lips—so cold—giving a chill 

> instead of warmth. 

J “ There is the cost to be counted,” said Mrs. 
tWoodbine, now interposing. “Always it is 
[best to count the cost. Mrs. Jansen has left 
her husband. What next? Where is sho going? 
i What mill she do ? Who are her friends?” 

| “ All true women arc her friends,” responded 

• Mrs. Windall, becoming heroic in manner. 

| “ She will need something beyond mere 

1 friendship.” 

, “ True friendship is full of service,” an- 

1 swered Mrs. Windall. 

• “In my opinion,” said Mrs. Woodbine, 

| speaking in a firm, asserting tone of voice, 

• “the highest office of friendship towards Mrs. 
i Jansen is to advise her to go back to her home 
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and maintain her rights there. I have said 
this to her already, and my hope was that you 
would say the same. There she will possess 
all external ad vantages—every luxury and 
comfort she desires—a liberal supply of 
money—ease and independence, if she will 
assert and maintain it. There are plenty of 
ways in which n bright, resolute woman may 
rule, instead of being ruled by her husband, 
and thus hold in freedom all the advantages of 
her position. Go back, Mrs. Jansen; that is 
my advice.” 

‘*1 am not so mercenary as you seem to 
imagine,” replied Madeline, flashing her 
beautiful eyes into tbc face of Mrs. Woodbine. 
There was an air of defiance in this, quite 
offensive to the latter, whose love of having 
things her own way never calmly brooked a 
spirit of opposition. Madeline had been, up 
to this time, a docile learner in her new school 
of woman’s rights; but now that she was 
asserting a right, to think and act for herself, 
Mrs. Woodbine felt that her superior judgment 
was being set as naught, and this was more 
than she could calmly bear. 

“ But a great deal sillier than I imagined,” 
came in sharp retort from her lips. “You 
must live I How, pray? That’s the question. 
Have you the answer ready ?” 

“The world is wide,” said Madeline, her 
tones less impassioned. “And I shall find my 
place in it. I am strong enough, I trust, 
both to do and to dare in whatever work or 
strife befall me. But, I will not dwell in con¬ 
tention with my husband. I hold the mar¬ 
riage bond ns too holy a thing for this. I 
loved my husband—I still regard him above 
nil other men”—her voice gave way, but she 
recovered it quickly, and went on—“ and I 
will not meet him in open war, wounding and 
receiving wounds. There may be women who 
glory in battle; but I am not. one of these. My 
spirit will not brook tyranny ; so I flee from the 
tyrant’s presence and seek to dwell in peace.”' 

“You are not a woman of my stamp,” re¬ 
torted Mrs. Woodbine, with a half contemp¬ 
tuous motion of the head. “No tyrant shall 
drive me from the place assigned me by 
natural right, and by law. If tho question 
come as to who will leave this house by 
voluntary act—my husband or me—be sure 
that I will remain at any cost. He can go if 
it so please him; but not I. I thought you 
had more pluck, child. Pshaw! Cast these 
romantic notions to the wind. Love! Don’t 
talk of that. When a husband puts on the 
tyrant, love vanishes.” 


> Madeline had entered the house of Mrs. 
.Woodbine, intending to remain there tem¬ 
porarily. She had expected a fur different re¬ 
ception. Had looked for sympathy, succor, and 
encouragement. Alas! How suddenly this ad¬ 
mired and almost worshipped friend had become 
transformed. Now, she arose, as if to depart. 

“Don’t go,” said Mrs. Woodbine. But 
there was no feeling in her voice—no actual 
invitation to remain. 

Mrs. Wimlall arose at the same time. Her 
eyes wove on the face of Madeline. She was 
reading it with keen, but sinister glances. 

Mrs. Jansen did not reply to the remark of 
Mrs. Woodbine, but drew her shawl to hex- 
shoulders, and stepped buck towards the door. 
Mrs. Wiiulall did the same. 

“My dear young friend! I trust you will 
reflect deeply on what you are about doing,” 
said Mrs. Woodbine, in a tone of warning. 
“Be advised by me. Go home. Sleep for 
another night on this question, remembering 
that it is to effect for good or ill your whole 
life. I am your friend. Don’t forget this. 
Your true friend, who seeks to save you from 
calamity. Mrs. Wimlall! Join me in ad¬ 
monishing her to beware of a step, which, 
once taken, cannot be retraced, and may lead 
to untold evils.” 

“Come home with me, dear,” said Mrs. 
Windall, turning to Madeline. “As Mrs. Wood¬ 
bine intimates, the most "vital things are con¬ 
cerned, and every step should bo well con- 
sidcrcd. We will go over the whole mutter 
together, and see what is best to be done. 
Trust me, Mrs. Woodbine”—looking towards 
that lady—“I will counsel her as faithfully 
us if she were iny own child. Good morning! 
Come, dear?” 

And without giving time for interposition, 
even if that, had been in Mrs. Woodbine’s 
thought, she hurried Madeline away. 

“Faithfully!” Mrs. Woodbine spoke with 
herself, standing alone in her drawing-room. 
“Aye, as the hawk deals with the dove! 
Foolish young creature! I wish she were 
safely back in her home again. What strength 
has she for the battle tlinj is before her?— 
wliat endurance for the storms that will beat 
upon her fair young head? Well! well! 
Some natures are incomprehensible! Some 
spirits move blindly upon ruin. You cannot 
counsel them—you cannot bold them back. 
As for Mrs. Jansen, I wash my hands clear of 
all responsibility. Be her future what it may, 
no blame shall rest at my door.” 

[to de continued.] 
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Monuj fecltimt. 

BY MARY J. CKOS MAN. 

| Harry sat by (lie fire, his feet * ex tended 
; towards the grate, his chin resting on his 
■ bosom, and his thumbs revolving one about 
the other, as his manner was when new pur¬ 
poses were taking life, form and position in 
his brain. I’d hinted at new furs that morn¬ 
ing, as I was pouring ids third cup of coffee, 
saying they’d be a nice New Year’s gift—that 
Mrs. Hrown and Cousin Sue had just purchased 
some, and that I needed a set so much. 

Possibly he was thinking of that now. A 
feeling of pleasure caine over me, and my 
needle and thread flew more swiftly over the 
little merino dress sleeve I was making. I 
shouldn’t need a new cloak now. The furs 
would save so much thought, and be so com¬ 
fortable, and brother Joe’s wife would half 
envy me. Out of the abundance of the heart 
I spoke— 

“You’re thinking of my New Year’s gift, I 
expect ?” 

“ Oh, don’t refer to that,” he said, in a half 
playful, half serious way, adding, by way of a 
caution to my hopes—“you forget how much 
higher rents are.” 

“ Father said to me yesterday he’d pay the 
store rent if your profits were not as large as 
they had been.” 

“That’s kind in him, but we must be inde¬ 
pendent.” 

A little silence followed, and then Harry 
added— 

“ You’d better get poor Mrs. Waite something 
for New Year’s ; she’s been sick so long: and 
the Widow Green ought to be remembered; 
she is so worthy; and that old gentleman on 
South street, too—he is the most cheerful, 
thankful man in affliction I ever knew.” 

I felt too selfish just (hen to reply, and per¬ 
haps that was why ho added, with so much 
emphasis—“ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive .” 

Perhaps my tones were a little ungracious 
as I replied, “I’d he satisfied with tho re¬ 
ceiver’s blessing for once.” Still Ms thumbs 
pursued their orbits with as little deviation as 
if forming a part of the solar system. I'd 
finished the sleeve, and was plaiting the little 
skirt, looking now and then out of the window, 
at the scudding, shifting clouds, which gave 
premonitions of the rnin storm that Harry had 
felt for. two days in that susceptible part of his 
body, the bones. 

“Mohetible,” said he, ‘Hetty’ he generally 
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calls me, “let’s send for Aunt Susan to come 
up uml spend New Year’s.” 

I looked up in wonder. Slio hadn’t dark¬ 
ened our door in four years—nor wo hers. 

“ How poor, meagre uml dwarfed nro all 
our lives, when wo have patterns of such won¬ 
drous beauty to weave into them—patterns 
which are worn in Heaven—devices that glitter 
upon the garments of martyrs, saints and 
angels! Christ stands at the path of obedience, 
and says—‘This is the way, walk ye in it.’ 
‘ Follow Me,’ is llis command, and we follow 
our own fancy. I cannot see on wlmt grounds 
we are hoping for forgiveness, when so little of 
the gospel spirit pervades us.” There was 
something in his voice niul cyo that reminded 
me of the legends of saints—of Christians from 
whoso death-beds we sometimes bring away a 
thought to last a lifetime ; it seemed us though 
tho divine eye and the divine voice had said 
to him—“ Como and learn of me.” 

“Now,” he continued, “let us bring our 
diseased, both of heart and brain, up to 
the healing Bethcsda, that they may bo 
imido whole—that our lives may go out into 
tho young year fresher, purer, and more 
Christ-like. God’s paths arc strewn with 
difficulties sometimes, but if we tread on and 
overcome, we show that wo are llis, and thus 
adding year to year, our lives will be crowned 
with that completeness which autumn gives to 
the earth. 1 can look onward with hope, but 
backward only with fear.” 

I brushed tho mist, from my eyes, thinking 
if Harry had cause to fear, how ought I to 
tremble and be afraid. 

“ * Love one another as I have loved you. 1 
Think of it, Hetty—your mother’s own sister 
separated from us by trifles that have grown to 
mountain size—tritlcs, that like the deadly 
virus, have infused our hearts with the poison 
of lintrcd; and yet wo bow to tho same God, 
hope in the same Saviour, and are expecting 
to walk togothor tho golden streets of Para¬ 
dise—how is it ?” 

“We shall all be changed,” I said, con¬ 
fusedly. 

“Yes, I think we shall need to be; but 
that change must begin hero—our thoughts 
and purposes must produce fruit.” 

“ It’s just the theory, llavry, but Aunt 
Susan Booms so perfectly unforgiving—so 
selfish, and withal so self-important; I 
wouldn’t treat a dog as she has treated mo; 
and where will bo my self-respect, to go 
'Cringing back for her favor—and where the 
•good, when I dislike her so thoroughly ?” 


“ Because she is a poor example, you choose 
to imitate her; because she lms done so amt 
so, you do likewise; l would advise you to 
stand on higher ground—to look upwards fur 
your patterns, uml Christ will bless you lor 
it.” 

Memory led mo into the past. “ I remember 
when we were children.” 1 said, “how de¬ 
lighted Jenny uud L would he if mother told 
us wo might go to Aunt. Susan’s and spend (ho 
day; and how happy wo would bo over tho 
little pics and cakes she would bake us, tho 
story books she would find in the old garret, 
and the swing she would coax uncle to make 
for us. She had an old crape dress uml bon¬ 
net that was my great-grandmother’s, and 
sometimes she would slip it on slily, and make 
us a visit, while we would huddle away in ono 
corner, half afraid, though understanding per¬ 
fectly who it was. But those days have long 
since passed, and Jenny is with tho angels, 
and I—1 am hoping sometime to be there, 
too.” 

“ Well, shall Aunt Susan and her family be 
among our guests on Thursday?” asked 
Harry, to which I heartily responded— 

“ Yes.” 

New Year’s dawned, beautiful ns are 
thoughts of forgiveness, and thoughts of 
mercy, charity and love. Aunt Susan was 
among tho group of relatives that gathered 
around our table. 

“Hetty,” she said, as she was putting 
on her things to go, and there were tear? 
in her eyes—“this is Christ-like—I feel 
ashamed—I should have been teacher, but it 
is you.” 

“It is Harry,” I said; “he is my guide; 
lie points out, and I follow-—sometimes. 
I liuvo found Aunt Susan, and am richly 
repaid.” 

She kissed ino for the first time since Jenny’s 
funeral. As tho lust carriago drove away, Mrs. 
Waite sent for me to cotno in, that she might 
express her joy uud gratitude for tho gifts 1M 
sent her. The Widow Green and tho old gen¬ 
tleman on South street were none the less 
glad. It was almost ton—nearly time for 
prayers, llavry went into tho closet in his 
quiet way, and brought out a box containing 
my furs. I could but be glad, and thank him 
ever so many times, hut I speak truthfully 
when I say there was more exquisite joy in 
witnessing my sick friends’ flush of pleasure, 
and Aunt Susan’s tearful gratitude because 1 
bad given unasked forgiveness and good¬ 
will. 
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“Why, Libbie!” ejaculated Mr. Haynes, in 
a surprised, interrogating way. “I thought 
you liked him.” 

“ Well, then, I do,” she replied, speaking 
out honestly, though a flush of nuiidcn shame 
suffused her check. “But I liavo decided 
never to marry.” 

“Decided never to marry!” repeated her 
father. “What has occasioned such a rcso- 
lution ?” 

“A fear lest my husband should make mo 
Mrs. Haynes’s pale face flushed up a little ;<ns miserable as you do my dear, patient mo- 
perhaps the heightened color was occasioned^ thcr,” she answered, Bpcaking very hurriedly, 
by the rebuke—perhaps by an emotion of J lest her courage might givo way. 
shame, on hearing her husband utter a false- ^ “ I make your mother miserable ?” exclaimed 

hood; for Mr. Haynes’s assertion was tho-< Mr. Haynes, looking like just what he felt 
roughly false. A poorly cooked meal was a thing * himself to bo, a much injured man. 
of very rare occurrence in his wife's wellj “Yes, you make mother very miserable, 
regulated household. c Only think how unjustly you spoke to her at 

Libbic fidgeted in her chair a moment, andJ dinner to-day; and you know she always 
then spoke out quite bluntly— £ makes excellent bread. Then you declared 

“It was you that burned the bread, father, c. that everything was cither overdone or under- 
you know mother never hums her bread!” J done, and she had been to so much trouble to 
“ I burned the bread, child! How could I < prepare your favorite dish. You never cora- 
burn the bread?” < mend any effort she makes to please you, 

“By neglecting to fasten the carriage-house^ although she is constantly consulting your 
door. Little Jamie climbed into the carriage —< tastes and caprices. Hers is a life of perpetual 
fell out, and cut his head badly on tho wheel. < sacrifice—yours of continual exaction.” Mr. 
While wc were dressing tho wound, the bread < Haynes walked hurriedly about tho room, 
was burned.” < Libbie went up to him, laid her hand on his 

“For mercy sake, Mary!” ejaculated Mr. ^ arm and continued very meekly—“Dear fa- 
Hayncs, “ why do you persist in allowing that f tlicr, I know this rebuke is very rude anil 
child to play in the back yard?” < unbecoming from the Ups of a child ; but you 

“Why, father 1” said Libbie, “you told; demanded my reasons, and this has troubled 
mother only yesterday to allow him to play in < mo so long. Will you forgive me, father?” 
tho back yard overy forenoon.” Mr. Haynes < “Yes, yes, child ; but go away now. I am 
pretended not to have heard his daughter’s last < sure I never thought of this. Why has your 
assertion, but inquired where Jamie was. < mother never spoken of it, if she finds me 
He was in his crib. He had cried himself to< arbitrary and exacting ?” 
sleep. < “ Because she fears you, father,” 

That evening Mr. Haynes came homo in< “Fears me, Libbie? as though I chastised 
unusual spirits, J her.” 

“Libbie,” said he, as soon as he entered < “You do, father.” 
the supper-room, “what do you suppose* “Libbie! you wiU certainly mako mo 
brought Henry Fuller to my office this after-, angry.” 

noon?” 5 “But, father, you do chastise her, daily. 

“How can I tell,” Libbie replied, with* Sometimes with tho eye; sometimes with 
glowing check. “Legal business, no doubt.” < words; besides, accidents occasioned by your 
“Now, Libbie, you do not speak.frankly,”I own neglect, you invariably lay at her door, 
said her father, laughing. “lie came to ask* Ifow it grieves me to see my strong father 
permission to address Miss Libbie Haynes as* burden my weak mother with all his own 
his future wife. Ho is respectably connected ] omissions of duty. Yes, I am positive I will 
—has a good income—is very moral—and—I- never marry until I am satisfied that my’ hus- 
told him ho had my hearty approval; has he; band will commend as well as condemn.” Mr. 
yours, my daughter?” ) Haynes did not como down to tea that evening. 

“No, father,” Libbie replied in rather a' He had n miserable headache, and stayed in 
hesitating voice. ■ the library. Libbie understood tho headache; 


Tibbie’s Jfcduw. 

BY MRS.- JI. M. LADl) WARNED. 

“ Burnt bread again!” exclaimed Mr. Haynes, 
pushing away tlie slice ho had taken, with a 
gesture of impatience. “ I really do wish, 
Mary, that you would pay a little more atten¬ 
tion to your culinary duties. Everything is 
either overdone or underdone. If anything 
in the world annoys me, it is dinners got up 
in this manner.” 
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anti sho had Borne misgivings about the course ■ 
she had pursued, and worried herself not a' 
little about what she termed her unlilinl lee- 1 : 
turc. < 

The noxt morning at breakfast there was; 
nothing in Mr. Haynes’s manner indicating a} 
memory of the conversation of the foregoing; 
evening; only when ho did not take his third< 
cup of coffee, and his wife timidly asked if; 
he found it unpalatable, ho replied, quitej 
earnestly—“ 0 I no, it is very good,” and really < 
added, “You know you make excellent coffee,; 
Mary.” She did know it, certainly, for her' 
taste was quite a3 dclicato as her husband’s ;< 
but she could not repress a slight munifesta-! 
tion of surprise, blended with gratitude, on; 
hearing tlio first commendation since the; 
honey-moon. J 

In the evening, when Henry Fuller called,* 
Mr. Haynes and Libbio were sole occupants of; 
the parlor. | 

“Henry,” said the former, as soon as salu-< 
tations wero exchanged, “wlmt do you sup-; 
pose Libbio has been saying ?” Without wait-j 
ing for a reply he continued—“ She declares; 
she will never marry until sho is positive that; 
her husband will commend her success in any ; 
undertaking, as well as to condemn any failure; 
sho may unfortunately meet with.” ‘ 

“She is quite right,” said llenrv, very; 
gravely. “My mother has just been speak-, 
ing to mo on the same subject. She assures' 
mo it is habitual with married men to allow; 
others to praise their wives, while they reserve! 
to themselves the prerogative of rebuking and 1 
condemning them for every peccadillo which < 
comes under their Argus eye. I, too, have! 
noticed these things in my brief experience; 
but if Libbio should give her huppincss into 
my keeping, I trust I shall not play the exact-1 
ing and arbitrary master, but the friend and 
adviser. Counselling, if need be; listening to 
admonitions from her if circumstances render! 
it necessary.” ; 

Libbio has finally decided to trust Henry'. 1 
They hnvo been two years married, and never. 
yet has lie complained, Jf ill-luck occasionally! 
attends her efforts in the kitchen. Mr. Haynes 
is decidedly an improved man, and confidently ■ 
assures his wife, that Libbic’s lecture opened! 
bis eyes, if it did inflict a poignant wound at 1 
the time. 
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©ut in ik lulorld. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER IX. 

* Mrs. Wind all was, ns we have said, a small, 

• pale-faced woman, with dark keen eyes ami a 
diigh forehead. She was rather sliowilv 
sdressed, in cheap, faded finery, the soils ami 
! creases therein marking her ns an untidy 

person. She was one of those who, affecting 
a scorn for things feminine, have yet a weal; 
love for gaudy nttirc, but neither taste nor 
neatness. So in her wardrobe she made her¬ 
self noticeable, but did not elicit admiration. 
Years before she had quarreled with her 
husband, and they had ever since lived sepa¬ 
rately. As to the blame, it was about equally 
divided. Both had hung out false color?, 
she pretending to be an heiress, and he a 
thriving man of business. The mutual cheat 
was never forgiven on cither side, and after a 
brief but stormy attempt to live before tha 
world as man and wife, they had broken their 
fetters and swept asunder. 

Previous to her marriage, Mrs. Windall 
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j K ul lived with a distant relative; but, on ■ > individuals, who pitied her destitution, ob~ 
senaniting from her husband, the door of her .tained for her letters introductory, and a sum 
«,H home did not open for her again. The/of money, with which she passed to New 
f.ict was, she had been a burden to this rela- , York. Here she had flourished for a while, 
live, who felt no inclination to take it up ‘but was now getting to be so well understood, 
again. Mrs. Windall, therefore, in leaving 1 ] that she found it diflieult to hold her own. 
her husband, went out into the world alone. ; k*neli in brief was the woman into whose 
Just how she had managed to live for the past hands Mrs. Jansen lmd fallen. Coldly had 
live or six years, no one knew. Frequent , the friend on whom Madeline counted turned 
changes of boarding places, left with some the / from her—the very friend who had first taught 
inference that she was either difficult to please, . her the new doctrines of equality and indo¬ 
or for some cause was not considered a desirable • petulance, on which she was now acting—the 
j/ticst. The truth was, she had a slender purse, :■> friend on whom she had counted for everything 
ami did not pay as she went. The quest ion of /in this the great, crisis of her life, turned from 
ways and means had become one of vital/and left her with a woman whose sphere had 
interest to Mrs. Yv'imlull. She would not, always been repellant, and holding l»y vvuoso 
however, descend into any of the vulgarly]-; hand she was now stepping out into an uu- 
u?el’ul employments, preferring to get money ' known and untried world. The air of this 
ill rough appeals to sympathetic strangers, in - new region struck upon her with a chill, and 
whom she managed to excite pity for her’; she felt an inward shudder as she walked 
wrongs and destitution. She had “ boarded ; away from Mrs. Woodbine’s door, accompanied 
round” and “begged round” in Philadelphia - by Mrs. Windall. Had she been alone, most 
for nearly two years, until she became so ? likely her feet would have turned back towards 
well known that both doors and sympathy? her own house. But she was committed to a 
were shut, against her. Then she found means? degree that left retreat out of the question, 
to procure from three clergymen anti two? She was too young and too strong in her self- 
editors, loiters of introduction to as many in-S "'dl for a cool counting of the cost—for that 
Jividuals in Boston of the same professions, r’ sober reflection and hesitation which years 
whither she went, and on the strength of these y of life-experiences, with their sufferings, are 
introductions, managed to get into respectable? sure to bring. Pride was a dominant passion— 
society. lint she wu3 both a moth and a^ this also held her to the course upon which 
drone, consuming yet not producing. For a / she had so madly entered, 
time, she interested people of some cultivation, / Mrs. Wind all was boarding at No — Mash- 

f-r her miml was act ive, and she was a fluent. _• ington street, in a house and neighborhood 
talker. In Boston, she met with a number of.’ quite below the range of respectability in 
men and women who were absorbed in social > which Mrs. Jansen had been living with her 
theories, joined their circle, and for awhile? husband. The latter held back, and gave her 
became a leader among them. Gradually, companion a look of surprised inquiry, as 
however, something in her was felt- as repulsive. £ they stopped before a dingy dwelling. 

The circle did not harmonize with Mrs .? “This is my home for the present, dear,” 
Windall so near the centre, and by tacit con-? said Mrs. Windall. with an encouraging smile, 
sent, she was gradually pressed to the circum-^ “Not as elegant as 1 could desire, but the 
for cnee. She could talk glibly of “broad/ people arc so very kind that I can t take heart 
humanities of “noble aims and ends;” of? to leave them. Come!” 

their “high mission in the world;” of ilie> Mrs. WindalVs hand was already on the 
“new gospel” they were sent to preach; but^ bell. Madeline felt an impulse to turn away, 
those who had the means of knowing her.! 1 and run as if for life ; but she liad not strength 
host, saw that she was idle and selfish—a $ enough to break the spell that was upon her, 
taker on all sides, but not a giver. ? and so stood passive, with her eyes cast down 

For over two years Mrs. Windall managed? and half-closed, instinctively shutting away the 
to keep afloat in Boston; then she found it? unpleasing objects that-were before them, 
necessary to emigrate. Gradually the circleS “ Come, dear!” The door had been opened 

of her friends had diminished, and as it less- <. by a sharp looking Irish girl, who glanced 
ened, the character of her associates were off' keenly at Mrs. Jansen as she entered on this 
slower grade. Light scandals touched her? invitation of her friend. 

fame—whether justly or not, wo cannot affirm. ? “Is my room in order, Kitty ?” asked Mrs. 
la the end, a few weak but well-meaning 'i Windall, when they stood in the narrow hall. 
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the atmosphere of which was heavy with* 
dining-room and kitchen odors. < 

“No ma’am,” answered Kitty, with a curt-J 
ness of tone that did not escape Mrs. Jansen. < 

“ Will you put it in order right away, Kitty ?” . 

Kitty did not give a verbal negative, but; 
her manner said emphatically—“ No!” ( 

“Walk into the parlor, Mrs. Jansen,” said 
Mrs. Windall, turning from the servant, whose L 
sharp, curious eyes had already closely scanned j 
the visitor’s face. 

The parlor was a small front room, of cheer-' 
less aspect. The air was close and impure, 
the furniture dingy, the painted walls dirty' 
with head and hand marks. An old sofa, f 
with a broken spring shining through the rent.. 
haircloth, stood on one side. In the centre 
was a small round mahogany table, on which- 
was a carcel lamp, surmounted by a globe, 
cracked on one side, and with a cresccnt- 
sliapcd piece scalloped out of the top. The 
odor of sperin oil struck the nostrils as the 
eyes rested on this lamp. It was not imagi¬ 
nation. Five ancient looking stuffed chairs 
were ranged about the apartment. The carpet, 
of English Brussels, had once been handsome; 
but that was a long time ago. It would have 
been difficult now to make out the figure 
clearly, the pile was so completely worn off in 
large spots, thus exposing the coarse grain of 
the canvas. Painted shades, which could 
hardly have seen less than ten years’ service, 
darkened the windows. On the mantelpiece 
stood a small French clock, the pendulum { 
motionless. This article of ornament wasj 
flanked by two small, curiously spotted shells, < 
the only elenn and fresh looking things iu the' 
room. A few pictures, so called by courtesy, < 
hung on the walls, the most noticeable being a' 
savage looking Judith and Holofcrnes. • 

“We’ll sit here for a short time, until the 
servant gets my room ready,” said Mrs. Wind- 
all, taking off her bonnet, and tossing it in a 
careless way on to the table, where stood the 
carcel lamp, untrimmed since the last night's 
burning. If it came off free of an oil spot, so 
much might be counted as gain. “She didn t 
expect me home so soon, or it would have 
been all right. When I go* out in the morning 
I hardly ever get homo until dinner-time. 
And now, my child, while waiting for Kitty, 
we can talk.” 

Mrs. Jansen glanced towards the folding 
doors, that stood closed between the front and 
back rooms. 

“ There’s no one there,” said Mrs. Windall, 
understanding the significance of the glance. 


! A movement in the adjoining room coutra- 
’ dieted her assertion, and she dropped her 
( voice, ns she remarked— 

’ “ Only a servant, I presume. But, wc can 

• talk low. And now let me repeat the assur¬ 
ances already made, that I am your friend, 

> and feel deeply interested in your case. Do 
,you know, dear, I’ve always felt drawn 
towards you. There’s something about you so 
\ frank and outspoken—so womanly and so in¬ 
dependent—so true to yom*self. The step 
■ you arc taking is a most painful one; but it is 
in pain that higher principles are born. We 
>must go through the fire to purification. Wo 
! must get strength for noble work by braving 
J the tempest. Bear, dear child! don’t give 
^ way to a weakness that is unworthy of the 

• duty to which you are called I” 

Poor Madeline! Her heart had failed her. 
Looking into the face of things as they were 
beginning to present themselves, she shuddered 
in affright. Her answer to Mrs. Windall 
was a trio of sobs, and a gush of tears. 

“I know it is a hard thing for you, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Windall, in a tenderly sympa¬ 
thizing voice, drawing an arm as she spoke 
around Mrs. Jansen. “So young—so hope¬ 
ful—so loving, yet so terribly disappointed! 
These wrongs to our sex set iny blood on fire. 

I grow fierce with indignation when I see 
them. Poor child! This is but a momentary 
weakness. I understand how it is, for have I 
not also been in the furnace? You will be 
stronger in a little while.” 

“It is cruel—so cruel!” murmured Mrs. 
Jansen. 

“All men are cruel. It is their nature,'’ 
said Mrs. Windall. “ Flatter them—yield to 
them in everything—call black white to humor 
their whims, and they can be ns gentle as 
lambs; but set yourself in opposition; dare 
to call your soul your own, and instantly the 
fangs nre seen. But you haven’t told me nil 
about this unhappy affair. I could only get 
vague hints from our conversation at Mrs. 

! Woodbine’s. And, by the way, Mrs. Woodbine 
; acted very strangely. I thought more highly 
i of her. To recommend you to go back, just 
* for the sake of money and position! But you 

> answered her nobly ! Your language thrilled 
Jmc with pleasure. I said, what a grand 

> young soul! There was in your words the in¬ 
spiration of ft high purpose. I felt that the 

> priestess for our new temple had come. And 

> so I drew you away from the unworthy con- 
5 tact of such a woman as Mrs. Woodbine.” 

) This speech was not without influence on 
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Mrs. Jansen. She was pleased rather than 
disgusted, and so made blind instead of clear- 
seeing in regard to her friend. Her emotion 
had already subsided ; calmness and strength 
were born of momentary weakness. 

“How was it? Tell me all,” said Mrs. 
TYimlull, resuming. “Trust me, as one who 
loves you—as one who will make your cause 
her own—as a daughter would trust her 
Bioiher.” 

Mrs. Windall could attract strongly.- If one' 
came fully within her sphere, that one was■ 
captive, at least for a time. Already Made-, 
line was beginning to feel the influence of this' 
subtle sphere. As she looked into the woman’s 
face, its expression changed. What had been. 
hard and repcllnnt, was softened by more; 
graceful lines. There was tenderness in the. 
cold dark eyes, from whose strange intcnsencss ‘ 
she had so often turned away with an inward 
shiver. Madeline was in her power. < 

“Tell me all,” repeated Mrs. Windall. Her; 
tones had in them now more of command than; 
solicitation—not offensive command, but that* 
expectation of consent, which, from its sub- ! 
tlcty, is so much more certain to prevail.; 
And Madeline opened all her heart. She kept* 
hack nothing. < 

“Now I can advise you understandingly,”! 
said Mrs. Windall, whoa in full possession of! 
the case. “ Of course you cannot go back,; 
unless your husband consents to the equality j 
you have demanded. That would be to sink* 
below the former level you held in his house. * 
It would be acknowledging yourself an infe-« 
rior—a serf, a slave. He "would bo tenfold 
more the tyrant. No—no; you have entered! 
a path in which there is no turningback with-! 
out loss of everything a woman holds dear. ’ 
And now, let me ask a plain question or two; 
as to your connections and prospects outside; 
of your husband.. The better I understand* 
things, you see, the belter I can advise you.! 
What of your relatives ?” ! 

“Apart from my husband,” replied Mrs. * 
Jansen, “I am nearly alone in the world.” * 
“All!” There was a certain spring in! 
Mrs. Windall’s voice that indicated satisfac-J 
lion. ; 

“I lived with an aunt, my only near rela-! 
tire, at the time of my marriage. She has: 
since died,” added Mrs. Jansen. 1 

“Have you an income?—Anything in your, 
own right ?” ! 

“Nothing.” | 

“So you stand alone in the world, trusting* 
in your own strength?” 


> “Alone 1” How the word echoed through 
l all the chambers of Madeline’s soul. 

) “And yet not alone,” said Mrs. Windall. 
< “ As I have already affirmed, all true women 
!are your friends; and you will find many 

> noble spirits drawing to your side. They will 
encompass you as a defensive wall.” 

! The parlor door was opene- at this moment 
'by Kitty, who had altered her first intention 
about Mrs. Windall’s chamber. 

! “Your room is ready, ma’am,” she said, 
with less curtness of speecli than she had 
used when the ladies first came in. 

“Oh! Thank you, Kitty,” returned Mrs. 
Windall, with considerable blandncss of man¬ 
ner. 

After obtaining a good look at the visitor, 
the observant Kitty retired. 

The apartment to which Mrs. Jansen now 
ascended, was in the third story, back. Its 
furniture was in the ordinary style of second 
and third class boarding houses—meagre, 
dingy, cheerless. A cherry four poster, of 
scant dimensions and obsolete style, occupied a 
portion of tho chamber. The bed was thin 
and covered by a faded calico spread, patched 
here and there with pieces of different pat¬ 
terns. There was no bureau. Two largo 
trunks were, instead, the repositories of Airs. 
Wimlall's clothing. A cheap mahogany framed 
glass hung against the wall, under which was 
placed a high and narrow pine dressing tabic. 
Two chairs, a small writing or work-table, a 
strip of carpet before the bed, a common maple 
washstand, and green paper blinds at the 
windows, made up the complement of furniture. 

“ It isn’t very elegant,” said Airs. Windall, 
ns she ushered her almost shrinking com¬ 
panion into this comfortless apartment. “But,” 
she added, with affected indifference towards 
external tilings, “not. in our surroundings 
docs the heart find rest and satisfaction. 
Sweet peace, contentment, delight, come by 
an inner way. The poet who said, * Ary mind 
my kingdom is,’ understood life's true philoso¬ 
phy. How often do I repeat the words ! How 
often have I repeated them in this poor little 
room, ami felt their sublime meaning.” 

As she spoke. Airs Windall untied Made¬ 
line's bonnet strings and removed lier bonnet. 
The unhappy young creature was stunned and 
passive. She felt herself in a weird atmo¬ 
sphere, every breath of which fed a strange, 
scarcely real life. There was a spell on her, 
which it seemed impossible to break. She 
distinctly recognized a power in this woman 
against which she had not, in the present, 
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strength to net. She felt herself like a bvolecr Sto lmvc your meals sent up. Just ns long 
branch on a stream, borne away she knew not / you may wish, shall you remain in perfect 
whither. J> seclusion. In the mean time, wo can survey 

“ Don't look so miserable, dear,” said Mrs, <; the whole ground and determine your best 
'Windnll, seeing in Mrs. Jansen’s face n picture /course.” 

of wretchedness and vague alarm. “The first £ Mrs. Jansen, whose eyes had fallen to the 
sharp pain will soon bo over. Then you will / floor, did not look up nor respond. She wits 
feel calm, strong, and full of self-confidence ! £ thinking of the letter she had left for her lnts- 
I have gone by this way, and know every foot / band, and whether he would send an answer, 
of the ground. It leads to freedom—to self- / How was she to get the answer, if it were 
repose—to Honorable independence. Only the /sent? She had given the number of Mr?, 
first steps arc painful and difficult.” £ Woodbine's house, as that to which any com- 

Mrs. Jansen did not. reply. After her bon- 'mumention for her should be directed. Could 
net and shawl had been laid off, she sat down v she go there again, after what had passed 
by one of the windows and looked out. The ^between her and Mrs. Woodbine? She felt, 
prospect was neither soothing nor elevating. / with keenness, the altered tone of this friend, 
Dirty brick walls, chimneys, roofs—a dull sky £ upon whom she had counted for almost every* 
overhead—below, not a green thing. It was 'thing. She was hurt, alienated, offended, 
a glimpse of New York out of a back third / When she passed through her door, on retiring, 
story window on the cast side of Washington / she lmd resolved never to reenter it again. Of 
street. A dreary gaze—shut eyes for a little/ course, Mrs. Windnll would call for heron the 
while—then Mrs Jansen turned from the pros-/ next day, and inquire for a letter! but, there 
pect without to the one within. The room/came a hesitation in her thought—a certain 
seemed more desolate and repulsive than at / want of confidence was felt. Though captive, 
the first glance. It was a comfortless cell/in a degree, to the stronger will of Mrs. Wind- 
coin pared to the luxurious chamber she had, ^ all, the instincts of her purer nature warned 
until within a few hours, called her own./her against implicit trust. No, she did not 
What a heavyweight rested on her bosom! s wish any communication from her husband to 
She almost panted for breath. It seemed ns/get into the hands of this woman; nor, in case 
if something were crushing her life out . Then a letter was received, did she wish to read it in 
came a strong impulse to break away—to runher presence. In such n case, she felt that 
from this woman as from an enemy, and from £ she would not be free to not as her own heart 
this close room as from a prison. She even , and judgment might dictate, 
rose with a sudden resoluteness of manner,/ 41 You do not answer me,” said Mrs. Wind- 
ami crossed towards the bed on which her ^ Ml, breaking in upon Madeline’s perplexed 
shawl and bonnet were lying. Mrs. Windnll, / thoughts. There was just a shade of offended 
who was on the alert, read what was passing /pride in her voice. 

iu her mind, and moving quickly to her side, ^ ” Forgive me, my kind friend,” answered 

drew an arm around her, and said— /Mrs. Jansen, rousing herself. She shivered 

“And now, dear, going hack to the subject , as if a cold wind had blown upon her. 44 I>e 
of our conversation when Kitty interrupted us, > patient with me. I do not see clearly.” 
take heart in the assurance that you do not \ 4t No mother could he more patient, or more 
standalone. That all true women arc your J loving than i will bo, dear Mrs. Jansen! U 
friends, nml that-purer ami nobler spirits than > is because my heart is so full of your ease, 
you have yet known, will come to your side that I seem to be intrusive. I know how it is 
and claim you as a sister. Sit down again. > with you. I see just where you stand, and see, 

I have a world of things to say.” 'Mso, the way opening easily before you. All, 

And Mrs. Jansen, weak and bewildered, sat >d«nr, if vom* eyes could perceive what is so 
down; or, to speak more truly, permitted her- j plain to mine! But that, iu your prcscut 
self to bo borne down upon the chair from state, is impossible.” 

which she had just arisen. > Mrs. Wimlall drew an arm around Made* 

“And first, dear Mrs. Jansen ! lot me offer, ^line and kissed her. How cold the lips were! 
with a free and loving heart, to share my poor / They sent a chill down her nerves, 
room with you for a little while, until better/ Weak—passive—silent. The strength, barn 
arrangements can be made. A season of quiets of indignant purpose; the half heroic enthusi* 
is essential in your present state of mind./asm which hud led Mrs. Jansen out from the 
You need not. join the family, I will arrange/homo of her husband; the dominant will, 
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ready to accept anything but submission—, 
were all railing now, as she stood face to face- 
w ith these first repulsive facts of her new life. 
Anything so poor, so mean, so circumscribed 
as this chamber of her friciul, luul not conic, 
within the range of her anticipation. .Sacri¬ 
fice; endurance; self-dependence ; stern cou- 
tlict in the life-battle that was before her,! 
going out thus alone into the world, she had 
nerved herself to accept. Hut in so far ns 
imagination hud realized anything as actual,; 
there was in its pictures of the future a certain 
"raininess and heroism, with its poetical com¬ 
pensations, that would give strength to at 
nature like hers. And here, at the initial' 
step, as if to drive her back, she was met • 
by a coarse and offensive reality, the first; 
contact with which filled her with disgust.' 
The admonition would have been effectual,. 
h:id «hc not been under the influence of a will' 
more subtle and powerful than her own.< 
Weak—passive—silent she became, after aj 
•.ingle effort to break away; mid when, per -< 
living tiiis state, Mrs. Windall urged her to) 
lie down, she made no resistance. 1 

After her head was upon the pillow, Mrs. <J 
Windall sat close beside her. Madeline shut •• 
Ler eyes and turned partly away. Her face) 
was pale; her eyelids wet; her mouth full of£ 
faluess. Now a change flashed over Mrs 
Windiiira failed countenance—there was a) 
gleam in Iter eyes—and the signs of nn eager-' 
j irpose about her thin, cold lips. Witli u re-) 
jressed movement, she extended one of her' 
kinds, nml laid it gently on Madeline’s fore-: 
head. For nearly a minute she did not move; 
this hand; then the fingers stirred, just as if: 
ilie motion were involuntary. After that, she 3 
Mmked the damp hair softly, gradually ex-) 
tending the touch down to the temples on) 
rich side. This was continued for some time,) 
Mrs. Jansen remaining quiet. If the half); 
unconscious woman, lying there with closed) 
li.b, could have seen the countenance of Mrs.) 
Vumlall as it was now, she would have started 5 
up and fled in terror from the room. Hut she ) 
iuis fast losing herself. The motion of Mrs.) 
M’imlull’s hand went on, gradually increasing) 
in quickness, while her eyes fixed themselves) 
with a Mutko-like intensity upon Madeline. • 
Five, ten, fifteen, twenty' minutes elapsed, and) 
Hill the hand of Airs. Windall stroked tlicS 
forehead and temple of the motionless woman) 
king before her—the expression of her facejj 
increasing all the while in its intense cager-q 
ness. At last she paused, still with her weird) 
eyca on Madeline, and her hand held a few [, 
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inches above the head she had been caressing. 
All remained silent as death. Kven the 
’breathing of Mrs. Windall was suppressed. 
Now she stood up and bent over, so as to get :i 
full view of Madeline’s face. The result was 
■satisfactory'. A light flashed into her counte¬ 
nance, a strange, unnatural, evil light. Again 
she laid her hand on tier head, and ns she did 
,so, called her name in a low voice; but no re¬ 
sponse came. Then an arm was gently* lift ed¬ 
it remained, as raised, after being released, 
not falling back upon the bed by its own 
• weight. Mrs. Windall pressed upon the arm, 
and it went down slowly. Again that gleam 
of light flashed over the woman's face which 

I was full of conscious power. An eager thrill 
of triumph seemed to pervade her soul. Her 
slight form swelled into fuller proportions. 

Mine!” she ejaculated, in a whisper. 

, “ Mine!” And still she stood looking greedily' 
ut the unconscious Madeline—21 dove just 
flown from her cage, and so soon in the hawk’s 
talons l 

CIIAPTKU X. 

The whole aspect of Mrs. Windall was 
changed. At a first glance, even one quite 
familiar with her appearance might have failed 
in a clear recognition. Usually, there was 
about her an air of repose. Life did not flush 
the external of her being, but held itself, like 

II hidden spring, in fulness at the centre. 
Now it was leaping along her veins in un¬ 
wonted currents, while every* nerve was in a 
thrill. As she stood erect above the uncon¬ 
scious Airs. Jansen, every part of her body' 
was in motion, with that billowy' grace seen in 
wild animals of the feline species ; while her 
face glowed with an evil radiance. »She stood 
over Madeline for a little while, and then 
crossed to (ho window, looked out for a mo¬ 
ment; then turned aiul went hack to the bed 
again—still with that rippling, springy* grace 
of motion to which we have referred. Her 
cy*es glanced towards her victim as she turned, 
with that glittering eagerness scon in the cut’s 
eyes, half cruel, when she sports with her 
prey. 

As if to rc-assurc herself that Airs. Jansen 
was completely spell-bound, she called her in 
a low voice; but the cars were dead to exter¬ 
nal sounds. Then she laid her liund on her 
temples—then lifted her passive arms, that 
retained, like pieces of wax, any position she 
gave them. A fuller satisfaction flushed her 
pale face—ft keener delight burned in her 
calm, dark eyes—through every limb and 
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muscle ran a stronger billowy motion. She was 
graceful in attitude as a wild beast. 

This flushing of all the externals of Mrs. 
YVindall’s life, consequent on gaining power 
over a weaker soul, whom she meant to ren¬ 
der obedient to sinister purposes, continued 
for nearly an hour. During this long period, 
she was in almost constant motion, exhibiting 
the restlessness of a caged beast. Every now 
and then, she would stand over Madeline, and 
look upon her with an expression of intense 
satisfaction. There was no pity, no sympathy, 
no compassion in her cold face. She did not 
think of what suffering might lay in the path 
she was marking out in thought for this young 
creature’s feet; but only of gain to herself. 

After an hour, her exliilarant state passed, 
and Mrs. Wi mill all became reflective. She sat 
down a little way from the bed, assuming in a, 
short time the attitude of one who had pon-' 
dered deeply. Sometimes her head moved in. 
assent to a hidden thought, or slowly signed a| 
negative, as some result was reached that did 
not find approval. And still the death-like \ 
sleeper lay with soul and sense imprisoned. ' 

Almost another hour elapsed without change. < 
At the end of that period Mrs. "Windall stood' 
over Madeline, not in the fearful aspect shev 
had borne since the beginning of this infernal ( 
rite, but with lier usual countenance, softened J 
by looks of kindness. There were a few quiet ; 
passes and touches, and calls made in tones \ 
of tender interest; when the long still lashes c 
quivered, the lips moved, the whole body c 
showed a thrill of returning life. * 

“ Dear Mrs. Jansen!” a mother’s voice could c 


' “ Did you call, ma’am ?” asked ilic servant, 

and as she spoke she advanced her body jntc 
the room, and fixed lier intelligent eyes on 
Mrs. Jansen. 

“Xo, Kitty,” answered Mrs. Wind-all, in a 
slightly annoyed manner—“I didn't call, and 
don’t want anything.” 

“Will the lady stay to dinner, and shall I 
have a place for her?” Kitty held her ground, 
in spite of Mrs. Windall’s intimation that she 
could retire. 

“Oh, no—no,” answered Mrs. Jansen, “I 
shall not stay to dinner. Is it so late !” 

“It’s going near on till two o’clock, ma’am,” 
said Ivitty. 

“ Impossible!” And Mrs. Jansen drew out 
her watch. 

“How strange!” she ejaculated—“ X early 
two, as I live, and I thought it was scarcely 
twelve.” 

Kitty’s eyes, full of curious interest, were 
reading every line and expression of Mrs. 
Jansen’s beautiful young face. 

“Yes ma’am,” said the girl, “it’s nearly 
two, and we have dinner at the hour. Shall I 
bring you up something ?” 

“No, thank you. Have I slept long?*’ 
And Madeline turned to Mrs. Windall. 

“You can go down, Kitty,” said the last- 
named person. “ I did not call yon. If my 
friend takes dinner with me, I will sec to it. 
There—then—!” she added, in an imperative 
manner, as the girl still lingered. Kitty, with 
a look on her face that did not escape Mrs. 
Jansen, went out slowly. 

“The most provoking girl I ever saw!” cx- 


liardly have so abounded in love ns the voice [ claimed Mrs. Wimlall, angrily, ns Kitty shut 
of Mrs. Windall. “IIow sweetly you liaveC thc “She’s always prowling about, an-l 

slept.” £ thrusting herself upon you in and out of 

Mrs. Jansen started up and looked aroundC season. But if you really want anything, she 
her in a scared way. £ Is very sure to have other engagements. Were 

“Have you been dreaming, dear?” asked^ J’ 011 asleep long? Yes, dear. You slept for 
Mrs. Windall. C nearly two hours, and lay so quiet and peaceful 


“Dreaming! dreaming!” murmured Mrs. 
Jansen, as one still but Jialf awake. She 
looked strangely about the room, then timidly 
at Mrs. Windall. 

“What a sweet sleep you have had! I’ve 
been watching you for more than an hour. I 
never saw anything so peaceful. It was like 
an infant’s slumber.” Mrs. Windall’s arm 
was already around Madeline, who first shrank 
away, and then permitted herself to bo drawn 
close to her side. 

There came a rap at thc door, which a mo-! 
ment afterwards was pushed open, and Kitty’s 
sharp face peered in. 


that-1 could not find it in my heart to awaken 
you. Y'ott wont go down to dinner?” 

“ Ob, no—no, Mrs. Windall; I couldn’t cat 
a mouthful.” 

“I’ll have your dinner sent up.” 

“No, no; I would choke if I attempted to 
cat.” 

“ But you can’t go without food, dear. I’ll 
find something delicate at thc table, and bring 
it to you myself.” 

Mrs. Jansen only turned her head partly 
away, with that air of aversion which we some¬ 
times see in the sick when pressed to take food 
She had been sitting, since roused from her 
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unnatural sleep, on tlie bed. Now rising, she?the window, wncn Mrs. Windall opened the 
walked in an unsteady way across the room, r door and came in. 

and stood at the window, from which she had i “ They liave some nice roasted fowl on the 
already obtained so*dreary a prospect of roofs ;* table,” she said. “Now do let me send you a 
oud chimneys. i piece.” 

“I think,” she said, turning suddenly) Mrs. Jansen shook her head, replying— 

around, “that I will-” As suddenly as> “No, Mrs, Windall; I cannot eat a mouth- 

f lic had begun did Mrs. Jansen check her- C ful. But, if it is not too much trouble, you 
golf. * ?may hare a cup of tea made, and bring it up 

“ Will what?” asked Mrs. Windall. i when you are through with dinner.” 

“Oh, nothing; it was a mere thought,” > “ And a pieee of toast.” 

replied Madeline. J “Yes, yes ; if I can cat it, I will.” 

Mrs. Wimlall’s forehead contracted. She s Mrs. Windall lingered for some moments, 
looked sharply at Mrs. Jansen. Jlike one haunted with suspicions, and only 

“Don’t be afraid to speak out with, me,”'half satisfied. With quick but cautious 
f!ic said. “I am your friend in everything. j glances, she surveyed the room, to see if there 
If you have doubts, questions, or rising pur- : had been any change since she went down 
poses, don’t hesitate about letting me sec, stairs. None met her eyes, 
them. My heart is in your case, and I wills 14 1 will bring the tea and toast in a little 
counsel or lead you as if you were my own while,” she said, as she moved back, 
child.” ? “ Oh, thank you. Perhaps I will feel better 

but Mrs. Jansen did not reveal her thought.' afterwards.” 

>»▼, hid it in her mind with care, lest it<' Mrs. Windall went out, shutting the door, 
should be discovered. In vain did Mrs. Win- <■ The instant Mrs. Jansen was alone, a quiver 
tiall persist in trying to get at the meaning of j ran through her frame, and her stooping body 
that quick decision of her young friend’s < lifted itself to a firm erectness. She turned 
nind—for she saw that a decision had been < an ear, listening intently. Not the slightest 
reached—Madeline baffled her .in every' effort. J sound was heard. Was Mrs. Windall just 
The loud clamor of a bell, jarring through < outside of the door, or had she gone down with 
the hall and stairways, announced dinner. < noiseless steps? A minute, that seemed like 
“You will not go down?” said Mrs. < five minutes, passed before Mrs. Jansen 
Windall. - J stirred from where she sat. Then she went 

“No.” <to the door, and opening it softly% peered out. 

“ I will bring you up something.” c There was no one in the passage. She 

Mrs. Jansen shook her head. ^stepped from the room, and moved to the 

“But you must take food. A cup of teajhead of the stairway. All was deserted and 
and a piece of toast, if nothing else. Shall I < still. Assured of this, she went back quickly, 
bring these?” ?nnd catching up her bonnet and shawl, drew 

“I’ll take some tea,” said Mrs. Jansen, ? them on, with scarcely’ a moment’s pause for 
rith the manner of one who wished to get rid cjriglitndjustment. The finest car would scarcely 
of importunity. /have detected her footfalls as she glided down 

The instant Mrs. Windall left the cham-Stlie stairs. Unobserved, she had nearly 
ter, Madeline’s face lighted with a purpose, creached the lower passage, when she heard 
She listened intently’ to the sound of her re-^some one coming up quickly from the base¬ 
treating footsteps, to the opening and shuttingSmcnt, where the dining-room was located, 
of chamber doors, and the confused noise of?Pausing, she held her breath, in a strange 
feet down the stairs and along the passages. In S kind of fear. She felt like a criminal in the 
a few moments all was still again. Now sliesnct of escape, and about suffering detection: 
g 't up quickly, and after a hurried arrange-? All her mind was in confusion. A moment of 
neat of her hair, put on her shawl and bonnet, £suspense, and Kitty, the Irish girl, appeared. 
Her hand was on the door, which she pulled Mrs. Jansen put her finger to her lip. The 
softly ajar. As she did so, her quick car caught j) servant understood her, and nodded a quick 
the sound of light ascending feet. Startings assurance. 

lack, she threw off tho bonnet and shawl,/ “Don’t tell Mrs. Windall that I am going,” , 
tossing them to the farther side of the bed S whispered Mrs. Jansen. j 

from which she lmd taken them, and was? “’Deed ma’am, I wont!” Kitty answered j 
fitting with an apparently absorbed air near? back in a whisper. “She’s a horrid thing, 
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any how,” looking the disgust slie felt, “and 
we all wish licr a thousand miles from here. 
But get away with you, and don’t be lingering. 
It’s just my guess that she put you to sleep 
to-day. I’ve heard that she can do such 
things. Ought I’d as soon let a snake touch 
me!” 

“Kitty!” It was the voice of Mrs. Win- 
flall, calling up from the basement. At the 
same time, she was heard ascending. 

“Go!” said the girl to Mrs. Jansen—“go 
right away ; I’ll keep her down there until 
you get out of the front door.” 

44 Who were you talking to?” Madeline 
heard Mrs. Windall ask, as Kitty met her 
half way down the basement stairway. She 
needed no further incitement, but was in the 
street before Kitty, who had blocked up the 
stairs in front of Mrs. Windall, had given her 
evasive answer. 

[to UE CONTINUED.] 
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Utotjjh lowfs <$urt 

BY PAUL EAURIK. 

CHAPTER I. 

‘♦“Was you speaking to mo?” 

“Yes, sir; I was. Come here.” 

“Well, sir.’* 

“Don’t you i cell me, young man,” said Mr. 
Hoag, in a rage, bending a withering look 
upon the handsome boy before him. Then 
clenching his right hand, sinking the nails 
into the palm (ho had a habit of doing that 
when very much excited—one of those in¬ 
voluntary habits so easily taken up, and which 
wo all find so difficult to lay aside), and draw¬ 
ing his erect figure up still more stiffly as ho 
continued—■ 

“Sit down there. Your conduct of late 
has been disgraceful; disgraceful in the ex¬ 
treme.’* 

“j Disgraceful^ father?” 

“I warn you not to repeat xny words.** 

“My dear father”— 

“ Stop, stop I Don’t you my dear me, Ralph. 
I say you arc a blot upon the family; you, 
my oldest, with everything to encourage you; 
to elevate you; to make you a respectable 
man. Whether it was books, clothes, or pocket- 
money (and you certainly had your share of 
the last), you had whatever you wanted. 
Your horse, and your fashionable amusements, 
till you squandered more in an hour than I 


CHAPTER III. CHAPTER IV. CHAPTER V. 

n Periodicals 

f 

? ever spent in a tveek when I was your ag ( 

> And then, as if that wero not had enough, y 0 
'top the whole by making a beast of yourseli 
>1 say,” exclaimed Mr. Hoag, in a still loude 
jjtone, “you havo been making a beast of yow 

Then extending his arm towurda th 
^culprit, ho added in a hissing tone, “1 coul 

> wish in my heart you had never been born.” 
i Tho boy, who till now had sat like om 
^stupefied under tho torrent of reproach eshurle- 
jupon him, suddenly rose, and looked at hh 
J father in a strange, half frightened way. Tht 
) father still regarded him with the repelling 
?we had almost said scornful gazo that hif 
'gradually settled upon his face, while uttering 
, his stinging rebuke. 

| “Well, father”— 

> “Well, sir!” interrupted tho father, wit! 
^biting sarcasm, 
v “ I am listening.” 

| “ See that you do. Now, sir, I want yoot* 

i understand me. Hereafter you aTe to dew:; 
lyour whole time to your studies, to the desk 
'or”—the father paused a moment, then n- 
.sumed in dead level tones,—“or else jo; 
'leave my house. Those arc my terms. Yos 
• mother is not here to cloak your villainy.” 

| “I am not a villain,” replied the boy 
>hotly. “I know I have done wrong ; but”— 

| “ Silence! not a word, I am tempted t; 

1 disown you this moment.” 

, “I will save you the trouble. I willrclien 
you of my presence.*’ And ere Mr. Hoj, 
.could prevent him, Ralph advanced to \l 
door, opened it hastily and rushed out of tl 
room; but only to stagger against Mrs. Hoar 
Vho was standing near the entrance, « 
whoso frantic cry, “ O ! Ralph, Ralph , Ralph: 
brought a dash of blinding tears to his eyes 
She held him in her arms, sobbing, when tt 
door was again opened, and Mr. Hoag cat 
out with a stern, relentless countcnanco. 

“ Martha ! let him go.” 

That was sufficient; the mother’s arms fe 
hcavity; but her tears only fell the fash: 
She clasped her hands involuntarily as si 
leaned slightly towards tho stern face; k 
never ventured to look up as she murmured- 
“ Only this once, Samuel.” 

“iYo/ not this once, even, Martha!" 

The last was uttered in a sharp, commas 
ing tone, ns tho frantic mother renchcd out k 
arms to her boy, who now Btood surveying 1 
father calmly with wet, but flashing cyt 
Tho mother’s voice broke out in a low w&t 
she sank into a scat and covered her face oi¬ 
lier hands. One, and only one look did hall 
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dare to give lier,; his Inst was hazarded at his 
father as he half sidled, half backed out of 
lbc lmll; it was an unnatural look, and one 
that haunted the father many years after¬ 
wards—the next moment the door closed be¬ 
tween Ralph Hoag and all that was dear to 
him. Did I say dear? I should have added 
nnd to all that was holy; for few boys rever¬ 
enced their mothers as Ralph Iloag*revereneed 
his. 

The door closed with a bang; an ominous 
hang that sent a chill to his heart. He paused 
one moment ns he thought of the friends he 
would encounter in going down the street; 
then fixing his nervous hands deep in his coat 
pockets, and compressing his lips he descended 
the steps rapidly and walked away, with that 
rirnngc expression upon his face which was 
so deeply impressed upon his father’s memory, 
never to be effaced; an expression of intense 
pride and scorn such as you have seen given 
to Lucifer by the old masters. 

CHAPTER. II. 

“now you Bhock us! That was a terrible 
scene, and hardly natural. Such things surely 
must he rare indeed!—such an unnatural 
father, and such a wretched temper! Come, 
give us something more like nature, now!” 

I beg your pardon, reader. Then you have 
never witnessed these displays of temper. 
And you cannot recall, just now, the memory 
of any one who left his or her father’s roof on 
account of a quarrel ? Ah ! you do remember 
that frightful case the other day, where a 
young man was found dead in a barn, sus¬ 
pended by a piece of rope which he had taken 
from his little brother’s sled. And you were 
very much shocked then, and you felt nervous 
all that day, and inexpressibly sad. Yes, and 
now you are thinking of that terrible occur¬ 
rence we all talked so much about only a month 
ago, when that young girl threw herself from 
the suspension bridge, “in a fit of mental de¬ 
rangement,it was said, “ brought on by 
family troubles.” You think, after all, that 
such things do sometimes occur. 

Reader, pray that they may never occur 
with you. 

The door closed upon Ralph Hoag with an 
ominous bang. Airs. Hoag sat weeping silently. 
Mr. Hoag returned to the sitting-room, and 
flung himself into a chair, then got up to look 
for a valuable document; then went as if to 
lift liis hat, but changing his mind again, 
walked to his private desk, and rummaged 
among his papers, while Airs. Hoag continued 


| to cry silently in the hall. And while she is 
; crying there, I will go hack a few years, to 
'the time when Ralph Hoag was a mere child, 
! and Airs Hoag a comparatively happy mother. 

; She had only discovered that her husband, a 
^man of spotless reputation and possessing 
^decided talent, was also the possessor of an 
ungovernable temper. "When her mother was 
living. Air. Hoag never exhibited this quite so 
plainly. There was occasionally a cloud in 
, the sky—a mere cat’s paw on the surface of 
the water. Rut after the demise of his mother- 
in-law, Air. Hoag’s manner underwent a 
change. This was exhibited in a striking 
manner one day, about a very trifling matter— 
the matter of a shirt button. IVhcn his wife 
failed to reply to his remark promptly, lie 
threw the garment upon the floor, and angrily 
demanded another, that- could claim at least 
one button. Afterwards, lie relieved his mind 
by rebuking his wife for her slothful neglect, 
and stalked out of the house, regardless of his 
child’s innocent attempts to attract his atten¬ 
tion. A trifle, and one that he soon forgot, 
for he had the grace to apologize for his 
harshness afterwards. But that was the be¬ 
ginning of the bad temper. 

When his business and family increased, the 
former absorbed his mind to the utter neglect 
of the latter, as is commonly the case. His 
children’s gambols worried him; their noise 
interfered with his nice calculations. He 
wished they wero machines, and could be 
wound up in such a way as to be let down into 
his presence only at meal time, on Sundays, 
and certain set occasions. Not that he ever 
expressed himself thus; only his manner 
always indicated the thought. Nor was lie 
without affection. Mr. Hoag loved his wife 
and his children—after a fashion. He was 
always spoken of as an “ excellent provider.” 
He was candid, straight-forward and honest in 
business; latterly, an elder in the church, 
which his energy and stubborn perseverance 
had freed from a debt that had well nigh 
toppled it over; “a man of wealth and liber¬ 
ality,” it was said in the city of P-, 

which boasted of its towering church spires 
and towering Christianity. 

But his love for his children! That was 
always a marvel to me—I had almost said 
problem ! To Airs. Hoag was left the care of 
the family. Air. Hoag doubtless deeming his 
share done, when a handful of money was left 
in his wife’s palm “ to buy toys, playthings, 
books, or anything the children.wanted, from 
a kite to a rocking-horse,” As for. him, ho 
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had 11 no patience’* with children; they wero\ 
always in the way. [Homier, mark well the? 
parent, man or woman, whoso conduct nndS 
language exhibits want of cordiality—of syrn-r 
pathy with children—with their sports and S 
griefs. There is something radically wrongc 
when the heart fails to respond to the glee ofjj 
an innocent child ; it is no sign of a healthy S 
heart-beat when oven a child’s sorrow is) 
passed over lightly or unheeded.] S 

To ho brief, Mr. Hong forgot his own chil-Jj 
dron while attending to a growing business,S 
and the stato of sooioty in—the OquizabytJ 
Islands, I think; however, tlio name is of noj: 
importance. But. the morals of thoso Islanders c 
shocked Mr. Hoag to that degree that ho pro-£ 
pared an Address to the Bonovolcnt-Minded off 

l*-on tho subject, and expended at least t 

live hundred dollars in tho attempt to amcH-< 
oruto tho condition of tho poor people, while c 
ltalph, his oldest child, a hoy of eleven, ox-[ 

colled all others of his age in V - in c 

turning somersaults and hand-springs, afterJ 
tho manner of successful tmnhlors in tho circus. < 
When ltalph turned fifteen, his father \ 
desired him to give a “littlo time” to tho' 
store; but tho time devoted to business wasj 
so very “ little/' that it might be said, as Mr . ( 
Hoag’s' senior clerk expressed it, “hardly, 
worth reckoning up.” For ltalph was very* 
fond of aniusomcnt, and having an abundance, 
of pocket money, ho managed to onjoy himself; 
famously, as young men frequently do in simi-i 
lar circumstances, And then ho was very] 
loud of books (of which ho had a fine colleo- 1 
tion) and of music. To his mother ho was all* 
submission and tcndornoBs; lie revorenood her 
slightest wish. But ho never hazarded a 
freedom with his futhor—never could bo him- 1 
self in his father’s presence, oven so littlo as 
to laugh naturally, feeling a want of sympathy 
on his father’s part. Of course, thero were 
times when a word of admonishment was not 
unnecessary; hut nt such times, tho manner 
of Mr. Hoag was so stern and repelling, that 
Mrs. Hoag, fearing tho bad oflfcct. of bucU 
reproofB, naturally strove, with all a mother’s 
aria, to prevent their recurrence. Once, and 
only onco, did she regret her action : When 
seeking to draw Mr. Hoag’s attention upon 
herself, and thereby drawing it from her son, 
she unwittingly added fuel to the flame. Her 
husband’s wrath was violent, and wholly un¬ 
restrained. Afterwards, when they were alone, 
lio expressed himself pointedly in reference to 
what he termed her unwarrantable intor- 
forenoe. 


But to corao to tho eauso of tho quarrel 
which drove Ralph lloag from his father’s 
house. Thero was in P ■■ ■ a celebrated 
fishing club, composed of forty members. 
Ralph Hoag was tho youngest member of this 
club, and rumor said, one of tho liveliest. 
Upon tho occasion of their return to the city 
after n very successful trip, which occupied 
fivo days, so veil of tho party, Ralph Hoag 
among tho number, indulged rather freely in 
wino. Coming through tho city, tho gay 
party desired soino music, (it was at night, 
and near ten o’clock) and procuring some mu¬ 
sical instruments, with Ralph Hoag lending off 
on tho violin, tho party drove to the club 
room, followed by a merry crowd of men and 
boys, who were attracted by tho rnro turn-out 
and tho really good music. A harmless bit of 
fun as over amused a ready audience. About 
eighteen of tho club had been out, and mm 
they were returning in two spring wagon*, 
that containing tho happy musicians, ahead. 
Not a rude remark, not an imlocciit action— 
mmply hearty laughter, caught up and echoed 
by tho idle crowd. It was even a question 
whether tho music would not have been dis¬ 
pensed at as cheap a rate whether tho wino had 
been consumed or not; thero were many in 
that sumo party who loved a joko well enough 
to play for a timo tho organ grinder or 
wandering minstrel. Indeed, even Mr. Hoag 
deemed the affair ho innocent that lie was 
hoard to laugh heartily as the party passed 
his door, and in reply to tho remark of 
a gentleman with whom ho was conversing 
(the llcv. Asa Hopewell, tho pastor of a fashion¬ 
able church), “ D#n’t you think thoso young 
men have been drinking ?” lie said, “ Berlin;* 
so, but thoy appear to bo enjoying themselves." 
It was not till noon on tho loUowiug day that 
ho learned that his Bon, Ralph Hoag, was one 
| of the musicians. Then his pride probed him. 
/That his son should lower himsolf before the 
public. Ho bud almost forgotten that ltnlph 
i belonged to (he club ; hut now—well, ho would 
| put a stop to it at onco. 

» Tho reader 1ms scon tho sort of stopper he 
|mado. 

OilAPTKll III. 

“ My doar mistress, tfon'f, now, because, do 
you know, I had a dramo tho other night, an' 
by that same token I know it will all coroe 
right ; ro there's no need o' frettin’ wnu’s bcH 
over it,” paid Nancy O’Neil, Mrs. Hoag’s best 
“ help,” who, having a mossago for her iu'»* 
tress, found hor sitting in tho hall, with her 
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handkerchief Bonking with tears. Miss Nancy* 
was u shrewd observer, ami arrived at tlioi 
proper conclusion with tho first, glance. J 

“What do you want, Nancy?’' said Mrs . 1 
Hoag, not daring to lift her head, lest tho ; 
swollen eyes should be discovered. 11 

“Mrs, 1‘ritclmrd’H man is hero for thoso< 
seeds; but it isn’t that. I come to tell youj 
(but .Mary Middleton is not ex peered to live* 
jjmny minutes. Susy called to mo in tl»o< 
garden, and so I thought I would hurry an' J 
u-U you, knowin’ you would like to go in.” ( 
“Yes, I will go at ouco. It was very: 
thoughtful of you, Nancy. There!” crushing< 
hack her tears with an etfort, us she rose and; 
went to her room, pausing a moment with; 
averted face, to say—“tell tho man to wait a; 
few minutes—or, you will find the seed in tho| 
lumber room, l think, in a round box.” < 

“ Poor woman !’ said Nancy O’Neil to lier-J 
«Vlf, as she walked away thoughtfully—“ it’s ; 
little tho world knows of your trials. Well,, 
well! tome hearts will be wrung sorely if this* 
is to keep on; but then 1 often misdoubt if< 
there bo much heart about him, though 1 can’t! 
say hut ho seems a proper nice man, burrin’ that.' 
be’s so forgetful. Ho don’t remember that ho, 
was a boy himself once—sure urn 1 that that’s 1 
the throublo this hour. A quarrel, likely—i 
me of his lectures, an* Ralph's off in the 
Milks. Well, well, mi' tho boy so clever, an* 
as pleasant as a May morn, with his joko and, 
winning way of askin’ favors. It is never • 1 
want so an* so, you Nancy,’ like that Torn, 
Clark; but, 4 Will you have tho kindness, 
Nancy?* or, 1 I’ll be obliged to you for such a 
thing.’ ” And Miss O’Neil resumed her work, 
repealing—'• Well, well indeed.” 

While her mistress bathed her eyes and 
forgot hor own sorrow in the effort to console 
ter nearest neighbor for tho loss of hor eldest 
daughter. 

When slio returned from the liouso of 
miming, tho overpowering thought that 
perhaps she lmd lost her eldest son, caused hor 
tours to flow afresh. Mr. Hoag, who was in 
the room looking over his papers and pacing 
the room alternately, seeing her tears, re¬ 
marked—. 

“Martha, I think you aro worrying yourself 
needlessly, if you think that boy will remain 
‘way many days; that is not my opinion.” 
Hut his wife did not venture to reply, 
Ithough she believed that ‘tlmt. boy* would 
tever darken her door again until tho father 
■•out nftor him. Notwithstanding two hours 
iad elapsed sinco tho scene occurred, she felt 


bo nervous that she could not compose herself 
to work. The remainder of the afternoon tdiu 
passed in her chamber. This was anything 
but ngreenblo to her husband, who felt that 
this was in some degree a reflection upon him ; 
but for once ho was wise enough to hold his 
peace. 

The following day, about noon, Mrs. Iloag 
learned that her sou hud left the city early in 
tho morning, after passing tho night with an 
old chum. The news came through Nancy 
O’NcU’h brother, a young carpenter, who was 
employed about the railroad depot, and who 
was tho last to shako hands with tho deter¬ 
mined boy. Tho sorrowing mother immediately 
communicated tho tidings to her husband, 
lie listened quietly, merely replying, when 
sho was through— 

“Gone, is he? Tho obstinate boy ! NY ell, 
Martha, ho will bo back before long.” 

Of what avail was pleading there ? The 
mother could only weep and pray. 

Six months rolled around boforo they beard 
from their son; at tho end of that time, a 

relative of Mr. Hoag’s visited P-, who 

brought the first information concerning Ralph's 
whereabouts. Ho hud heard of Ralph casu¬ 
ally, while passing through St. Louis, had 
called on him, and found him in a respectable 
house, occupying the position of cashier, at tv 
barely living salary. Mr. Hoag’s first thought 
was to go after him ; but upon second thought, 
he concluded to write to him, and enclose a 
check for two or three hundred dollars, that, 
tho boy might pay any debts ho lmd con¬ 
tracted, obtain such things as ho might need, 
and return home immediately. In vain Mrs. 
Iloag urged him to go after him. Sliu argued, 
that a boy who had managed to get along six 
months independent of their aid, would in alt 
probability consider himself worth going after 
if his company was desired. Failing to move 
her husband from his purpose, she proposed 
going herself. To this her husband returned 
,n positive and stern refusal. So the letter 
was mailed with the check, and Ralph Iloag 
was astonished ono morning upon receiving 
|two letters from his parents. To say that the 
boy was ovorjoyed, would fall far short of the 
exact truth. lie wept blinding toars over his 
'mother’s letter, kissed it passionately, read 
und re-read it, and then opened his father’s 
letter. Hut hero a change camo over Mm. 
Tears ho shed, it is true; but they sprang not 
from tho sweet woll that overflowed when 
reading his mother’s letter. Alas! no; they 
!woro bitter. Tho bank check lay unnoticed 
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beforo liini ns lio gnvo tho letter a secom 
reading; mul then, for tho first time, Ik 
doubted his father's love. His thoughts were— 

44 If my lather felt ns my mother feels, hi 
■would not send mo money—ho would come 
after me. My father forgets tlmt ho closer 
his iloor against me. I urn no* ho hud hut 1 
might bo reclaimed ; nnd—well, I did look fo\ 
something ditVerent, when they found where 1 
was. But no 1 1 shall not go hack. My poor, 
suffering mother! I am worse than a bruto. 
1 know it, still I cannot go back to V- 

Aud Urns it happened that, about tho time 
Mr. Hoag expected his son homo (we need not 
say that Mrs. Hoag was disappointed) u 
letter came instead, anil in it tho check. The 
letter was oouchcd in very respectful language, 
with just tho slightest dash of independence 
glimmering through it. Ho thanked his fatlun 
tor his kindness, but ho wns free from debt, 
with a very fair salary. Thoro camo nnothci 
letter though, to Mrs. Hoag, which breathed 
nothing but love, filial tenderness, nnd regret 
for tho “evil pride”—so tho boy worded it— 
“which separated him from her whom be 
loved niQTQ than all tho earth.” Mrs. Honp 
carried that letter in her bosom many days. 
Afterwards, when her son wrote regularly, 
that first lettor was laid away carefully, to be 
taken up and re-read when her heart wnt 
more than usually moved by doubts and fears. 

Mr. Hoag’s refusal to goto his son was the 
great mistake of his life—a mistake that lie 
perceived when it wns too late to remedy the 
evil. To have his kindness rejected—hia free 
forgiveness overlooked; and that, too, by the 
very person whoso right to question his 
actions could not, hi the naturo of things, be 
permitted, even for a moment. Oh, really, he 
could not see but wrong must ensue, if be 
** gavo in” to that stubborn boy. But when n 
year rolled around, ami hints came to them of 
their son’s irregular life, ho became alarmed. 
Then ho lmd to satisfy himself of tho truth 
or falsehood of tho reports. To do this, ho 
addressed a letter to an eminent lawyer of St. 
Louis, an intimate friend. Tho reply to that 
letter fairly stunned him. Tho conclusion, in 
particular, shocked tho father inexpressibly. 

“Perhaps thoro may bo a mistake. Tho 
porson named mode liis first appearance at tho 
- theatre about the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary*, and from yours it appears that, your 
son was then engaged in the house of Tbrock 
& Co. Ilowovcr, I will make suitable inqui¬ 
ries at once. But I can stnto positively that 
ho is not in.tho house last-mentioned, nor has 


? 


not been there during tho last throe months, 
Messrs. B- & it-, I nm sorry to 


s 


$ nay, did not evince a readiness to talk about 
i him, from which 1 infer that your npprehen- 
5 sious are not wholly groundless.” 

^ With u groan of anguish, tho father dropped 
>tho unwelcome letter on tlie floor, nnd covered 
>bis fuco with his hands, shedding tears for the 
) first time in twenty years, lie did not, how- 
£ ever, lose much time in weeping; whatever 
^ Ills intent ions were, he determined to curry 
£thcm out immediately. Giving some necessary 
? orders to his head clerk, he left the office luir- 
£ricdly, walking swiftly home, where ho met 
r his wifo attired us if for visiting. She paused 
Sat tho door, turning to him, wistfully, 
s ”1 am going to St. Louis, Martha—will you 
^aee that my valise is packed ? But, no ; 1 mny 
ns well take a trunk.” 

“Is (hero anything wrong? What is it, 

<Samuel?” inquired tho wife, in a quivering 
^ voice. 44 1 ou havo had bail nows! Is Itnlpb 
Sill?—or—or—oh, Samuel!” And Mrs. Hoag 
? burst into a llooil of tears. 

$ Mr. lloug bowed bis head on his hands, 
ij 41 Alt, I seo it is not sickness—it is Home- 
? tiling worse! May tho Almighty grant nit 
Sstrength to boar it!” sobbed tho mother, as 
ijsho drew off her gloves, nnd left tho apartment 
k mcelmnieally. 
d An hour Inter, Mr. Hoag was on his way to 
5 St. Louis. Ho did not acquaint his wifo with 
\tho contents of the letter ho lmd received, but 
Baying that he had vonson to believe tin: 
nil they lind heard of their son was trup, 
ho was determined to try to bring bis 1 
homo. 

Mrs, Ifong sent up nn inward prayer, as eHi] 
£ looked over her little family that evening, 
cmid at bed-time the youngest, p littlo fairy 
£ three years, put her arms around her mot lien] 

' neck, affectionately saying—. 

44 F’ease don’t, ma ! Mn spoil eyes! AVet-l 
’enty Bit’s don’t to p’ny for her Halpk t 
night.” 

“I don’t like Bnlph,” said a fivc-ycar-of 
(hoy, who wns coming up for tho good-nigh 
?kiss, turning to his littlo sister, shortly—“h; 

> makes mother cry so.” 
j 44 Yon’s bad, then. See 'at, ma 1” 

> Mrs. Hoag rained a shower of kisses on tlf 
l littlo lips, 

J 44 Kiss me, too; I’ll never say it again, 

; said the crestfallen boy. 

\ So that even tho threo-ycar-old caught 
Jglimpso of tho skeleton in tho house th:| 

, night. 
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chapter iv. ?your associates. But you say nothing—no- 

When Mr. Hong reached St. Louis, lie wen -i thing!” Ami the miserable parent clutched 

direct to the manager of tlio-Theatre r at a chair, staggered, steadied himself a 

Upon inquiring for “a person named Hoag,’ S moment, then sat down heavily, 
the manager bestowed a scrutinizing glance^ “I—l suppose I am changed," at last said 
upon him. j>tho son, in a low tono, and as if talking to 

“ Have you any business with Mr. Hoag?'' \himself, holding a hand across his forehead, 
“Ho is my son,” replied the father, with tjjand gazing intently on the tloor. 44 My God! 

blush of mortified prhlo ; but determined to lei s how I have changed ! When I look back-” 

the manager know that he was not to bo tritlec £ paused and shuddered, then resumed, still 
with. S speaking to himself-—-“Still, I might turn over 

44 Oh, indeed! Happy to see you, Mr. c u new leaf. I am quite young, and-” 

Hoag; but of course you aro aware that yom S “Yes, yes,” interrupted his father, “you 
«ou has only been known to the public ns Mr, arc quite young. Come along with me—come 

-,” mentioning a name that attracted $ at once, or 1 will not have the courage to meet 

treat attention at that time. “Your son will', your mother.” 

make his mark one day—if ho would only^ That word, “ mother,” produced a magical 
ftmly a littlo more. However, we must make s effect, Ralph permitted his father to lead him 
?ome allowances—young men wifi he young ? out of the theatre, and to his hotel, where he 
men, you know; and then llalph is so con-Sat onco left him in conversation with an old 
fuumledly good looking, and—” But some-dfricml, while Mr. Hoag made preparations for 
thing in tho father’s face arrested him, mul? their return home. 

the manager twirled his moustache mcdi-i I will not attempt to dcscriho the grect- 
utively— f-ing Ralph encountered, from his mother 

“Can I see Ralph now ?'* ? down to “ AVeo’enty Bit.” Tho light came 

“In a moment, Mr. Hoag. Collins, see if'; hack to Mrs. Iloag’s eyes, and even Nancy 

Mr. - is in. Ho may bo in his box.”f O’Neil’s song was more cheery, ns alio bustled 

Ami the manager turned around to talk to a% about her work. But alas ! tho fond mother’s 
tradesman, carelessly. Ralph was notin his* hopes were doomed to a sad disappointment, 
box, but chatting flippantly with the comic ^ Bro a month rolled around, Ralph betrayed 
finger of the stock, and bis daughter, a bold-p 1 * 9 l° vo of strong drink. 

looking brvilet dancer, when Collins said— c) One night, when he remained out later than 
“Here is a gentleman wishes to hoo you, f URual, Mrs. Hoag under pretence of looking 

Mr.-,” and went off, leaving Ralph faoc ; > ovor affairs in the kitchen, awaited his coming, 

to face with his father. rnot. without no ill-defined feeling of dread. 

Tho young man’s faco~flushed red and? When at last her son came, ho was staggering 
purple, then ns suddenly paled; but not ai*under tho influence of tho liquor he had 
«vord could ho utter. His father gazed upon j imbibed with some boon companions. He 
: iim angrily at first; then extending his hand,r managed to stammer out— 

^voluntarily placed tho other over his eyes, > “ Wha—what you do—doin’ up so late for, 

Yom which the tears coursed silently. The ’ mo —mother? lHc!—waitin’—waitin’ me? 

omie singer and Ins daughter walked away,- ’M sorry, ’cos it’s un—unnecosselly.” And 
eaving them alone. .the young drunkard dropped heavily upon a 

44 Ah, my son! have you so fallen, then? I ’chair, 
icvcr could have believed it of you, Ralph.” j “TVm/Rnlph lloag, her handsome, intelligent 
llalph said not a word. boy, her first born !—and in such a condition ! 

“Will you giro it up, Ralph, if I forget the IA muiXKAitn! Then God help her! the worst 
•ast—and wo will never allude to it again had come, and it iriw true, that which she had 
>!i, that my hoy should resort to tho stage!” /heard; but which she could never believe.” 
Still never a word from Ralph. You who see the drunkard reeling homo, and 

“Do you over think of your poor mother, ; whoso memories cannot testify to the sorrow 
,( w?” | of a household, tho utter desolation which 

Ralph’s lips quivered; he turned aside, ‘ follows tho indulgence of that awful propen- 
astily. ■ sity, you cannot, imagine that poor mother’s 

“For her sake, if not for mine, give up this< sorrow. But had tho desolating angel robbed 
You shall have everything you want—; her of every child she possessed, she could 
H that heart could wish, if you only chungo'Amvo submitted to it with, more, resignation 
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than to thin affliction, (hinting him, talking 
to him, quieting his bubbling tongue, she put 
him in bin own room, nml thou retired* But 
there was no rest for her that night. When 
morning onmo, the repentant hoii went to 
her nml acknowledged his fault freely, lie 
“ hoped” ho would never cause her auch 
misery again. It was the old story over again. 
Seme friends had tempted him to drink; he 
drank rather freely, &c., &e. Boor Mrs. 
Hong; she believed him; for ho was always 
truthful. But scarcely a week elapsed until 
he was brought home, totally unable to walk, 
and in a filthy condition. This time there 
was no help for it. Mr. Ileag was there to 
receive his drunken sen. And very seen it 
became a mutter of common talk. Very many 
good people wondered why it was that Elder 
Hoag’s son should turn out so bait. They 
thought it singular that the best of men, such 
as elders nml ministers, should have such wild- 
sons. Mr. Hoag’s very particular friends felt 
it incumbent upon them to sympathise with 
him while endeavoring to console him, nnd^ 
one or two conscientious individuals called* 
upon Mrs. Hong upon a similar crrnml, “Am 
if,” to use Nancy O’NcU’m words, 44 they * 
couldn't look at tho short-comings of their 1 
own, bad cess to them! If Ralph did take a. 
drop too much, sure an’ they that drew on tho' 
black face at it might turn it betimes on their*- 
own ne’er-do-wells.’* J 

It had eomo out at last that Ralph had boon* 
on the stage, and that ho hud imbibed a lovov 
of drink shortly after his departure from^ 
home. People predicted a drunkard’s grave v 
for him; some few blamed his father ns tho< 
sole cause of it; and till shook thoir heads naj 
if it was an exceedingly bad ease. And tho^ 
last conclusion was tint far from tho truth.; 
Ralph’s resolutions were broken almost daily,* 
The love of drink was lua ruler. In vain his< 
father plead and threat end 1 by turns. !Us< 
mother's tears, though they were mixed with^ 
his own, hud no longer a restraining mtluonee, > 
Ralph Hoag settled into a confirmed drinker. - 
It was a long time before Ins father’s hopes \ 
died out; but when at tho end of eighteen- 
mouths he gave up hoping, ho resolved to turn* 
Ins worthless son out of doors. Ho reasoned c 
that, perhaps when left wholly to himself IioJ 
would appreciate lua condition, ami seek to< 
mend It. So, one morning he took his son < 
nsUlo and acquainted him, in calm touos, of liis^ 
firm resolution. Ralph, who was now wholly < 
lost to shame, gave n dry laugh us ho turned* 
away, saying, 44 Bully for you l I admire«: 


|your spirit, 1 uni rather disagreeable, that’s 
a fact, especially when tho church pcoplo Imp- 
pen to meet me. So, good bye.—No! (),' 
well, if yon don't want to shake hands it’s no 
matter to mis. I guess / can live—not so drunk 
hut what l know what I’m about. I’m olT, 
you see.” And the iuehr’mto stalked away 
with tho air of a lord, that is, a drunken hml. 
But notwithstanding his good bye, ho ventured 
back again within tho week under the cover 
of darkness, and to “borrow” a tritie from his 
poor mother. Wo need not say whore tho 
trifie went. When men becomo drunkards 
their sense of honor is lost ; they have been 
known to steal from fathers, mothers, sisters, 
wives, ami even children. To borrow is no¬ 
thing* although the money ran only l>o ob¬ 
tained at the expense of a lie, well told. 

Now, I must admit that, although Ralph 
when but seventeen possessed a generous 
heart and a mind of a very high order, at twenty 
no one could perceive the slightest evidence of 
either. That is tho saddest thing about the 
business, after all. Every vestige of manly 
honor fades away before tho love of drink 
those who were gentle become coarse nni 
cruel; tho upright dishonest; tho truly re¬ 
fined like to tho beasts. Ralph Hoag’s case 
was pointed out us a warning to young men. 
Men would point him out to their sons, say 
ing— 

“Book there! There was as bright a hoy 
as tho town could claim; see what he hns 
sunk to—be warned.” 

Of course, when his father perceived that 
his son would «of rely upon himself, hut pre¬ 
ferred rather tho abuse of a bur-tender, s» 
that he could but. indulge bis appetite, lie 
took him home once more, and there ho pi ay el 
tho sot to perfection. Abusing every one 
within his reach, from his heart-broken mother 
down to bis lit Ho sister, who approached him 
with extended arms and mouth upturned fori 
kiss. No one escaped him. When they cen5rJ 
to trust him with the veriest tritlo of money, 
his rage became awful, bis profanity heart* 
chilling. Sneh bitter invective; snob terrible 
sarcasm! Till, at last, those who reared bin 
prayed that he might die rather than lend tla 
life ho led. For, at the end of three year?, 
the once handsome, graceful and intellcctustj 
Ralph Ilohg became a grovelling beast! 


OllAVTr.R V. 

“ I’ll do it—if 1 don’t! I’ve about stoc^] 
tho pressure long enough,—affects my cor. 
slitution rather seriously. I’m not disposed 


I 
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(inbuilt to thorn much longer; ’ml rather enter 
tho Involuntary Stalo Any him for life, so’s I 
rouM get my regular threo drinks a tiny; hoi 
ho! lie I .Stop; IcI’h calculate; threo drinks 
inlay, regularly ; and liquor's only fifteen cents 
a quart, (priino article, too!) lcinmo see. 
Why, I could do on a dime a day 1 lhit— 
them! they even deny me that little! Seems 
to mo suthin’s decidedly wrong —<lots now; 
boxiit* mo up, watching mo like a hawk, 
kcopin’ the small change under lock and key— 
if it aint a shntuo! I t ront submit, to it. Ah! 
I’ve been a precious fool, Aiuvn't 1 ! Why 
didn’t 1 think of it long ago? Yes, I’ll do it! 
-- if 1 don’t!” 

“Hood Mr. Itnlph, wont you go away now,” 
plead Miss O’Neil, coining into the kitchen 
fit that moment. "Sou! it’s cloven this 
Messed minute; go on now, that’s a kind 
follow. I know you’ll please mo.” 

“ You do? l’shaw 1 now I'll trouble you for 
the proof, Nancy. What doyou want ?” (crossly) 
“Am 1 in your road?” Then with an oath, 
"llo to bed I l don’t want your interference.” 

Nancy was glad to escape, leaving the 
drunkard grumbling and dozing over the 
kitchen stove. When he was alone, the* 
drunkard aroused himself, wont to a closot J 
and began to cat. (Your confirmed toper is 1 
always n glutton.) After eating ns much ns ( 
might suffice two ordinary men, ho lifted the] 
lamp, niQlUtntcd a moment, ns if debating* 
some question inwardly ; then with n scornful [ 
laugh, proceeded to tho door of his mother's 1 
chamber. Setting down tho lamp cautiously, c 
ho opened tho door noiselessly, and advanced] 
into the room on tiptoe. It is wonderful lio\v' 
cunning your seemingly stupid drunkard] 
becomes when in pursuit of that which will< 
fccuro him his object. On tho present occa-c 
don, Itnlph Hoag was very successful ia ro-] 
moving a bunch of keys from beneath his mo*t 
ther't pillotr t and that pillow wet with tho tears,; 
died for him only that night. Tho keys injj 
his possession, with a smilo of grim satisfao*< 
tion ho loft tho room, closing tho door after5 
him. Pausing a short while on tho outside, s 
he descended slowly and carefully to tho? 
Fitting-room, in which his mother usually did) 
her sewing, and in which stood Ids father's 5 
secretary. Placing tho lamp carefully where? 
he could have tho benefit of its light, ho fum-s 
Med among the keys, muttering to liimsclf in? 
a dissatisfied way—* ? 

“Pshaw! cortainly, I’ve as good a right toe 
it as any one. Supposin’ ho was to drop off 5 
somo day; I wonder if /wouldn’t como in fors 


Sn big slmro? Then wlmt’s tho uso of debating 
$tho question? I’vo gone over tho whole 
^ground once, (did I say Vd gone over tho 
!>ground, te-ho ! ho ! ho! Como! I’m too witty 
Sentirely, as Nancy says); so, where’s the use 
^repeatin’ the arguments. Tho court decided 
^ in my favor, so—hero goes! Tho wrong key : 
S might a knowd it—le’s try this. Ah ! there you 
<5 arc, iny beauty; and now for—llello! what’s 
^this?” and tho robber paused with drunken 
S gravity ns a little parcel, carefully tied with 
Su red ribbon, rolled out of a small drawer and 
^down upon the floor at his feet. 

^ *• Somo of the old woman's fineries, I guess ; 

Slike as not her weddin* veil, I.cmmo see!” 

> and stooping, he picked the parcel up between 
\ his thumb and forefinger, eyeing it curiously, 
Jwith that maudlin leer common to tho drunk¬ 
ard. “Superfine, no doubt. The governor 
% was rich when ho was my ago, consequently 
[this must he a rich present. Well,” in a 
>grumbling tone, ami with an oath, “it’slittlo 
\J've, had to spend in that way. They take 
]dcvolish good care not to bother mein selectin’ 
’handsome presents for the ladies. Small loss, 
i tho*—hut I wonder what it is.” 

] Tho ribbon was pulled off roughly, with a 
jerk; tho paper torn open rudely, when a 
.child’s shoo was exposed. Although worn, it. 
]was still shapely, with as bright a color, (red) 
as when first made. Tho drunkard gazed at 
it with an amused smile; turned it over, ami 
held it out on his dexter finger, turning it 
over and over, and over again, with that 
comical, quizzical smilo on his face. 

“An’ where in all tho world did you como 
from? Don’t remember ns I’vo had tho honor 
of seeing you before. Wood relations, tho’, 
I’vo not tho slightest doubt—wo’vo both got 
rather florid complexions— you've boon sholvcd, 
an’ so’m /,* you’re not of tho sliyhtest earthly 
account, an’—an’ so’m I. Now, 1 just wonder 
where tho foot was; tcAo it belonged to when 
you played a part on this stage—’cos it was 
something rather neat. 0! you have * a story 
to unfold’ about yoursolf, I sec,” drawing, ns 
ho spoke, a slip of gilt edged paper out of the 
shoo. “Now for your ‘veritable history.* 

* Ralph's fiust shoe! — from sister Mary!' 
Why, if it aint mine!** 

Tho young man looked grave, stroked tho 
shoe soberly, examined it closely, laid it down, 
picked it up, laid it down a second time; and 
took it up a third time. 

“I must have been very small when I woro 
that—somehow, can’t realizo ever being quite 
bo diminutive; but it must havo been, never- 
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thcless. From Aunt Mary I Hiked licr —she * 
was an angel—the very best woman that ever:? 
lived. But, pshaw l What am I crying tor! 
I’m a blaineil fool! I’m getting chicken -j 
hearted. Aunt Mary’s present; she who used } 
to say I’d go up high some day—I’m about as.- 
low as a man can go now—up among theS 
towering intellects—and more of such ‘stuff.’;' 
But she was mother’s best friend, and mine. > 
Hang it !—she was everybody’s friend. Ilow., 
old could I have been then? A matter of five> 
or six months, not more. And, of course, in-, 
my mother’s arms. What did I look like—the.'; 
first, too—they must have thought the world ;> 
and all of me. Seems to me us if I can feel s 
my mother throwing me up in her arms and .* 
kissing me on the cheeks. Does so!” and the ’ 
wretched drunkard sobbed aloud. “Yes, I , 
wasn’t a thing then—somebody always pro- 
dieting good of nic—and here I am robbing; 
iny own father! I wonder if there ever teas u*. 
scoundrel like me.” 

As the remorseful drunkard wept scalding > 
tears, a little hand was laid on his arm, ami r 
looking down at his side he beheld his young- 
est sister. “Wco’cnty Bit!” he exclaimed. c 

“O! Italpli, don’t bo cross with Wec’cnty 
Bit. I heard you coming into the room. I 
was afraid of something—you wont bo angry 
and say bad words—so I followed you.” Ralph 
gazed down upon her in silence. “-Ire you 
angry—because, I’ll go right off to bed again.” 

“And you have been watching mo all this, 
time?” 


“ There, then ; and God bless you and make 
i nc a good brother to you. And now, we’ll 
< toih go to bed.” 

*$•■**■*•* 

“Don’t you think there is something odd 
j ibout Ralph—a sovt of a sneaking look in his 
(»yes of late?” said Mr. lloug to his wife one 
evening, as they sat alone, the children having 
j ;oiic to bed, and the eldest girl being out on a 
,'isit. Mrs. Hoag sighed as she answered—■ 

“I noticed something unusual, I thought. 

[ think lie has not tasted any thing this week— 
f it would only continue so; but^there is no 
tope of that.” 

“No!” replied her husband, sighing in his 
urn. “And sometimes I believe it is a judg¬ 
ment upon me for my cruel treatment of the 
hoy in the beginning.” lie had never ex¬ 
pressed himself like that before; Mrs. Rung 
wondered what was coming next. “ Ralph 
was not a bad boy. I think he was as well 
disposed as any child 1 ever knew; but l 
made a sad blunder when 1 forbade him the 
house for a trilling misdemeanor. 1 have 
never quite forgot his look when 1 ordered 
him out.” 

“ Well,” said his wife, ns the tears coursed 
slowly down her cheeks, “we will have to be 
doubly careful of the rest, and, who knows! 
perhaps God may change Ralph’s heart.” 

“ 1 cannot deceive myself,” replied the hus¬ 
band. “ This lit wont lust long—he will he 
tormenting the whole neighborhood to-morrow 
in all likelihood.” 


“ Yes—I couldn’t help it—kiss me, Ralph, 
dor > 

The brother’s arms were around her in an- 

, i 

instant. r 

“ Wec’cnty Bit!” ; 

“ Well, tell me.” 

“ Do you sco that shoe?” 

“Yes; what a dear little thing it is, to be 
sure; just bjg enough for my doll.” 


But for once the father was agreeably dis¬ 
appointed. Ralph absented himself from the 
house, it is true; but he came home sober. 
Where ho went, no one knew; but a great 
change came over him. People began to re¬ 
mark it, and many were the predictions ami 
surmises thereat. When, at the end of three 
weeks, Ralph's manner resumed its old tone 
and bearing, his lather broached the subject, 


“It has saved me—made me think how cross 


rather timidly it is true, to his son, and vc- 


I’ve been to you and everybody else.” J quested him to confide in him, assuring him 

“ Then you’ll never bo so again—will you ?” \ how earnestly he would second his efforts to 
said the child, quickly, looking up at him in n" rid himself of his evil propensity, 
surprised way. O! I’m so glad. Wont it bo; “I rely on the Almighty alono to assist mo 
n j ce p» - ‘in freeing myself from the evil. I have re- 


Thc only answer was a shower of tears. J solved firmly never to touch the accursed 

After a long pause_ : poison so long as I retain my senses. I am in 

“Wec’cnty Bit!” J my sober senses now—you can tell my mollies 

“Well.” < so. You have borne with everything —doM 

“Will you go to bed now, and—and never! everything that mortal could do. Now it is in 

say anything about what you’ve seen to- ; God’s own hands.” 

night?” Imagine tlic father's astonishment at tbis 

■ “To bo sure. Pm no tell-tale.” ■ unexpected reply. He pressed his son’s ham) 
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warmly, wlillo a new hope swelled his heart. < 
At the end of a month, Ralph announced his! 
intention to vend law with an eminent jurist 1 
who resided in the city. Ho had been review-; 
ing some of his studies, ho said, and felt hisj 
ground—he hud faith in himself now, and* 
with the Almighty’s assistance ho hoped to< 
retrieve his lost character. If he could only 1 
do that, even, it would be something to bc< 
thankful for. ! 

And from that hour lie never tasted spiritous < 
liquors. Years have rolled around since thnt< 
resolution \vns formed, and to-day Ralph! 
Hoag’s name stands high on the scroll of fame. 1 
His father and mother passed away, after be-: 
holding him occupying a judge’s scat, and: 
hearing his name in connection with all: 
that was gentle, temperate, noble and merci¬ 
ful. But to his mother nlono did he re-] 
veal the secret of his salvation—how, when: 
everything else failed, he was saved by the) 
flood of recollections that were awakened by' 
the sight of his first shoe. ( 
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BOYS’ A ]S T I) GIELS’ r .l v I?I<lASIJRY. 


(Dut on iltq fjoiut. 

BY VIHOINIA r. TOWNSEND. 

“Oh, Sallio, it’ll be splendid ! M said Donnld Avon, 
to his little cousin, whom lie lmd boon visiting in. 
tho great city, feus ling his eyes ami feeding his 1 
thoughts with tho wonderful sights that met him, 
on every sido, for Donald Avon was ono of those* 
bright, quick, Inquisitive) urchins, who never let) 
anything in tho world escapo thorn. < 

So, from morning until night, this hoy from ilia 
country was busy and intent watching tho great 


yellow omnibuses, with tho drivers perched high on 
top, us they nun Id ml and thundered by his undo’s 
door j peering into nil tho simp windows, with their 
wonderful array of nil strungo and beautiful things; 
visiting tho gnllerios of paintings, where tho pic¬ 
tures held him for onco hound and still, with their 
marvellous fascination and loveliness; and at night 
watching tho gas-lighter, ns ho canto up tho street 
with his small ladder, which ho sat down so quick 
and hard against every post, and then sprang 
lightly up, ami opened the small glass door of tho 
great lamp, and lo ! a largo golden beo would sud- 
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donly shoot up uml flutter inside ; and Donald / thought:) of Sallio St. Cluir like Homo wonderful hunt 
would watch oagorly at the window as each bee .of enchantment—tlio brightest, and fairest, and 
(Tjireml its wings of flame down the street, until happiest place in all the world. And this hint d..v 

there was n long row of them, straight as a lino of , of her cousin's visit, the little girl sat on the soj.v 

loMicra, farther than his oyu could see, making a ' by his side, with a himuII, lmndsumu pair of 
lang golden perspective through the darkitoss, •’skates on her lap, whilo Donald held another pair 
So Donald saw all theso things, and an innu-’ >» his hand of the same pattern, only almost as 
merablo host of others, which it would take my pen ! hirgo again. And hath of theso pairs of skates 
long to writo of; and your eyes, ol», dear children, Swt.ro u present to tlm children from the hind and 
would grow weary reading of them. r loving father of Gallic St. Clai-. And so, alter 

Donald Avon was over his eleventh birthday nt S 11 l° n tf panegyrio upon the skates and the pond, 
the time of my writing, and Sallio, his littlo ^ Donald lifted up his face, bright with anticipation 
rousin, was a year younger. You would lnivo S um * enthusiasm, uud luo’io out with-— 
liked this boy, I nm snro, with his bruve, bright ^ “ Oh, it’ll ho splomlid, Sallio!” 

face, his lmzol oyes, with the light anti the frolic 4< I know it will, Donald and tlio faco of the 

always wido awalco in thorn; and in a different sort ^ fittlo girl repeated and emphasized in some finer 
of way—a sweeter, more tender way, would you k way, the fervor of the boy’s—“ I wish wo were 
have likod Donald’s little cousin, Saliio St, Clair, ) there this very minuto.” 

Her eyoa woro like tlio smile of tho shy over the I ** It isn’t but a littlo whilo until to-morrow,” said 
meadows of Juno; hor curls liko sunbeams spilled ; Donald, consolingly. 

out of tlio May ; nnd her lips—to what blush roso— > And so, two days afterward, in tho sharp, bright 
to what opening bloom of fuchlas—to what glow of > winter morning, theso cousins, Donald and Sallie, 
tlio queenly cactus shall 1 cotnparo tlio email red ' 'vent down over tho thin white cambric of snow, 
lips of Sallio St. Clair 1 ■ \ which covered tho earth, to .tho pond beyoud tho 

Her futhor and Donald’s mother were brother '> groat orchard trees, 
and sister; tho former was a merchant in the’ Tlio cedars and tho pines stood upas still and 
city. Donald’s father was a farmer, who lived in.a ' ) green as they stood in June, only overy branch was 
largo pleasant country liouso, In tho midst of his i hung with tho white plumes, which the snow of the 
broad wheat Holds, and great orchards and mea-‘flight beforo hud hung there. 

dows, carpeted ovory spring with the velvet otV Donald hud tukuii Sallio to tho pond on his lnrgo 
jiumg May grasses. ‘.sled, nml here, with a good deal of pains and 

Sallio wont overy summer to tho farm-house. ^ 1 difficulty, ho succeeded in getting his now skates 
Sho loved it, this bright, sweet, happy littlu'>»d Salliu’s snugly strapped on. Tho littlo girl 
girl, bettor; limn sho loved anything on earth—,- was at first utterly helpless In liers. Tho most sho 
the song of tho roldns in tho great cherry trees, thin 'cvnUX do was to stand absolutely still, for sho was 
dorks of chickens in tho bam-yard, tho spotted J certain that a movement to tho right or to tho loft 
calf, the lambs, liko small snow-drifts on the dis-i; would lay her prostrate on tho snow. 

Hint bills, all had a wonderful fascination for the' Hut littlo Sallio had plenty of energy and 
littlo girl. Sho hnd never been nt tho fnrin-hniu-o ■ persistency, or what Donald called “pluck,” and 
ia the winter, but Donald’s mother lmd entreated' although this learning to sknto proved a much 
that her littlo niece, of whom sho was so fond,^ more formidable matter than she had anticipated, 
might return with her non, when his visit through “l 10 resolved not to give tho matter up. 
tho holidays was closed. ^ Donald eucouraged her, too. Sho held ono of 

And Donald lmd drawn most nttrnetlvo pictures'; 1 >»h hands, nml he put tho other arm tight around 
eftho country in tho winter, until Ids littlo cousin^ her waist, and so they started otf on tho pond. 

Kemcd to soo it nil, lying under its bleached tlan-^ Donald was a capital skater, and though his 
m*ls of snow, and tho sleds glancing liko lightning S cousin could not huvo stood nlouo for a moment on 
down tho hills, and tho trocsshining In tho winter**^ tho ico, still ho managed to support her steadily, 
morning In their diamonds nnd amethysts. Hulk und It seemed to the Utile girl that they were 
tho imagination of Sallio St. Clair did mostly flower flying on wings over tho smooth bright floor of the 
about a small pond beyond tho orchard, where sho\ water. 

had gone in tho hot summer noons, und sat with 5 It was such a new, delicious sensation. Sho lost 
Donald under tho shade of tho pines and tho^ all her Tearfulness in a few moments, nnd was half 
cedars, which through all tho year stood liko sol-S wild with delight. Tho small buds in her cheek 
iliers in dark green uniform, around tho sheet ok bloomed out amhlonly Into full blush roses, her 
water. Tho pond was not more than a quarter of a ; laugh wound itself liko a silver thread into that of 
mile long, and less than this in width, hut it was; Donald’s, and tlio distant hills, in their swaddling 
deep, and sometimes in tho summer moonlight tho'; hands of snow, caught tlio sound in their echoes 
father and mother of Donald, with their sou and - and sent it hack again, 

nireo, would go out in tho littlo row boat, and enil\ And hero tho children skated for an liotir back 
up and down tlm pond. > and forth on tho pond beyond tho orchard, and at 

And so lira pond, beyond the orchard, was in tho^ lust Sullio grew tired, uud Donald fouud a largo 
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decayed log, which lay closo to tlio pond, whero liia 
cousiu sat and rested. 

44 It’s cold, Donald/* said tho little girl, looking 
nt her cousin with a slight shiver, as tho warmth 
which tho rapid cxcrciso had kindled through her 
hlood began to dio away, after sho had sat still for 
a fow minutes. 

“ Is it ? Well, I know a capital way to warm 
you, Sallio; I’ve seen tho hoys kiudlo a bonfiro a 
great many times on tho river, and I’ll mako one 
boro, out of tho dead branches. It will tako but a 
few minutes, and it’s such capital fun to sco tho 
flames inako a blazing pyramid on tho ico !” 

44 Oh, I should think it would bo 1” And tho 
blue eyes of Sallio St. Clair danced with delight. 

It took Donald but a fow minutes to gather a pile 
of dried branches, and a boy was never yet at a loss 
for ways and means to kindle a fire. Ho found a 
couple of matches in his pocket, and striking a 
light, ho touched tho small jet of flnmo to soino 
dried leaves, Tho flame soon clutched hold of tho 
branches, and in a fow moments tlio whole was in 
a blaze, and Donald carried his cousin to tho burn¬ 
ing pile, and Sallio looked on with amazement, and 
clapped her hands for glee at tho strange spectacle. 
And several times Donald left her, for sho could 
now stand by herself on the ice, whilo ho went off in 
quest of more fuel to replenish tho failing fire. 

Now, although tho day was cold, tho nights had 
not been intensely so for a week previous, and tho 
ico of tho pond was not frozen very deep. Tho fire 
warmed and melted it in its vicinity, and whilo 
Donald was searching for tho dead boughs, ho 
suddenly heard a sharp cracking sound, then a wild 
cry leaped out from his cousin’s lips, and tho hoy 
looked up to see tho small cloaked and hooded 
figure sinking down in tho great chasm which had 
suddenly opened under tho feet of Sallio St. Clair. 

Tho faces of tho dead nro not whiter than was 
tho fuco of this boy, Donald Avon, a3 bo rushed out 
on tho pond, and towards tho small arms which 
were reached up in wild supplication to him as 
they went under. 

Donald had taken some lessons in swimming tho 
previous summer, though ho was not expert in this 
art yet; hut ho did not think of himself then; his 
only thought was of tho sweet faco of his cousin,' 
struggling and strangling under tho cold waters, 
Tho ico cracked under him as ho approached tho! 
spot whero it had broken, and bo was about to 
plunge in, when tho dripping, drowned hair, sucU] 
dcnly rose to tho surface. « 

Tho boy clutched hold of it, ho dragged it out/ 
tho ico was cracking, cracking, hut ho throw tho 
drenched figuro swiftly yet carefully out farther on 1 
the pond, whero tho ico was stronger, and managed 
to skim over it. Ono moment more, and ho would 
havo gone under himself. 

Another minute, and ho had taken tho dripping, 
unconscious figuro in his arms, and fast as his 
trembling feet and the heavy burden would permit, 
ho boro it towards tho house. 


k IVhat a sight it was for tho eyes of Donald’s 
) mother, as they fell on tho dripping figuro of her 
’littlo uicco—on tho white faco of her son. Donald’s 

> first cry was— 

| “ I don’t boliovo slio’s dead, mother; though Eho 

>fell in, sho wasn’t under long enough.” 

> Dear children, who read my story, can you think 
jhow glad I am to tell you that these words of 

> Donald’s were truo? They poured restoratives 
| down tho throat of little Sallio St. Clair, they 

> chafed and warmed her cold limbs, and in a little 

* while, they bad tho great joy of seeing her open 
>licr bluo eyes again. And it seemed very wonderful 
1 that in a fow days sho grew quite well again. So, 

, whilo fever ami dipthcriu gathered last winter so 

• many children into tho great garner of God, and 
/eft so many homes dcaolato and mourning where 

they had bloomed in beauty nud fragrance, Huh 
| Sallio St. Clair lived on to rejoice tho eyes and 
ikeep warm tho hearts of her parents; and while the 
'children’s graves, like small pillows, ivero scattered 
i over tho land for tho spring grass to cover, sho who 
’lmdcomo so vory near to death lived very happy 
I oil earth—not go happy though a8 tho dear little 
1 children who went homo to their Father and cun 
\ in Heaven. 

i But tho pond had lost its old charm—its old 
' sweet associations for Sallio St. Clair, and all 
■ through tho winter sho never wont with her cousin 
[ Donald skating 44 Out on tho Pond” any more. 

, Sho put her skates carefully away, hut once in a 
; whilo now sho goes and looks at them wistfully 
, and says— 

' 44 Another winter, if I live, I shall bo older and 

\ wiser. Perhaps I will try it oneomoro; hut oh, I 
will never go near a firo on tho ico again.” 
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we rc.nl of in (he olil days, full of strength and ) 
tenderness. I can understand the exaltation 5 
of sacrifice—the power that comes with en- } 
■himnce, but our day and our times don’t ; 
furnish material for any of these things. I ? 
must content myself with the opera and parties '> 
in the winter, and the Springs and my dresses 
in the summer; but uftcr all, Aunt Ellen, ? 
there's something in me that sometimes makes p 
up and titters its solemn, scornful protest at > 
this way of living—at this waste of life. There $ 
is a higher soul, there arc nobler elements ^ 
;viilim me that want light and nourishment ; > 
hut where is the outward force to come from ^ 
that shall compel me out of this stagnation of > 
all that is best and highest in me?” 'v 

The girl stood still before her aunt now. ( 
The light had risen up and filled her face. ; 


There were tears in her azure eyes. 


Mrs. Lynn was a woman of sound sense and > 
fine intuitions. 

“ l>.*ar child,** she said, and the prevailing 
note of licr voice was now otie of tender sympa- $ 
thy—“ don’t lay the burden on your day and 
generation. It doesn’t belong there. This‘dead: 
level age,* as you call it, affords just ns much 
opportunity and stimulus for brave and generous 
•leeds, for true heroic living and self-sacrifice, 
ns do those you call the days of chivalry. 
There are hearts all about you that need help, • 
and strength, and comfort—there are kind 
words to be spoken, and duties to be done to \ 
others—there is the same improvement for our : 
own characters to be wrought out—the same . 
triumph over our own selfishness and evil to - 
he achieved, with the help of God, and the same 
wonderful Father in Jlcaven to lovo and obey, : 
that there lias been in all seasons and times— < 
in all ages and generations.*’ ■ 

The sweet, solemn voice impressed Agnes 
Hell, She looked at her aunt with a bewildered j 
look, in which doubt and belief struggled for - 
mastery. 

“ Hut forme. Aunt Ellen—there is nothing 
for me to do ns I can see, but to go on ns I ; 
have done.” k ’ 

“The will finds a way, Agnes; let yours-” < 

Mrs. Lynn regretted that at this moment , 
?ome fashionable friends of her niece’s should 
have interrupted the interview. It rejoiced • 
her heart to find that the better instincts of 
her niece rebelled against her life of fashion, < 
of luxury and indolence. She realized all the J 
sweet possibilities of the girl’s warm and ( 
generous nature, warped as it had been by the J 
society in which she moved, and the moral 1 
atmosphere about licr. And her heart uttered 


a voiceless petition that God would not suffer 
these generous aspirations—these intuitions 
for deeper and truer life, to be wasted—to 
languish and perish amid indolence, selfishness, 
and worldlincss, from which it would be no light 
thing for this girl to disenfranchise herself, in 
a way that she looked not for, did God answer 
the prayer of Ellen, the aunt of Agnes Bell. 

You must have discovered already that there 
was a great deal of inherent, nobleness in the 
quality of this girl, although it was not everyday 
or every week that licr better self awakened 
and protested so earnestly against the course 
of a life that had no aim nor purpose—no duty 
to ennoble it. It was not every day that Agnes 
Bell felt her soul stir itself, and utter such 
solemn truths ns it had this one, although I 
think she carried every*where a sense of need 
and desolation, and of some wrong done to tho 
finest and truest part of her nature. 

She was motherless—had been from her early 
childhood. Her father was the senior partner 
in a large mercantile house in New York; 
Agnes was his only daughter. He loved her 
after the fashion of a man thoroughly absorbed 
in his business. He certainly was proud of 
her, and lie had indulged her every want and 
whim from infancy. Her life had blossomed 
in the midst of wealth and luxury, but they had 
not quite spoiled her. 

Mrs. Lynn had, as I hinted, a life “ac¬ 
quainted with sorrows 1 ’—such sorrow as bows 
many* a woman or breaks her heart; but not 
this one. She had kept her faith and her love, 
and now the shadows liad slipped away from 
her life long before it was evening, and left 
her with tlmt fine sympathy for all sorrow 
which only experience can give. 

In a way that she looked not for, I said, 
was the prayer of Mrs. Lynn for her niece an¬ 
swered. Two days later, came tidings that shook 
the heart of the nation—a mighty tocsin, which 
thrilled through the whole land, and men woke 
up at once from sloth, and money-getting, from 
all narrow and selfish aims and ends, into doers 
and heroes, and proved that the spirit of the 
fathers was alive in the hearts of the children— 
that American soul which hud made to itsclt 
idols of silver and gold, liad inherent manhood 
enough to break away from them all, and to 
make all the traditions and poems of ancient 
valor, and sacrifice, and patriotism to the 
death, living facts of the present. 

The old baptism of the fathers descended 
upon the children once more with the first 
summons to defend the menaced capital of tho 
nation. There were souls to answer with stout 
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arms on their sword hilts and brave hearts in 
their bosoms—“ Here I am, strength, honor, 
life for my country!” 

It was less than a week after Agnes's con¬ 
versation with her aunt had transpired, that 
her brother entered the sitting-room somewhat 
hastily, a little before their late dinner hour. 

Agnes looked up in mute inquiry, for every¬ 
body’s face looked solemn, expectant, anxious, 
in tliat fearful crisis which had fallen on the 
nation. 

Edward Bell bore a strong family resem¬ 
blance to his sister, whose senior he was by 
three years. lie lmd a slender, well-knit, 
flexible figure; his lmir corresponded in color 
to hers, and his eyes were gray. There was 
an unmistakable air of good-breeding about 
him, and his classmates at college and his 
comrades in New York pronounced him a “fine, 
lovable fellow, with plenty of talent, that was 
likely to run to waste.for want of some force or 
necessity to develop it.” 

“ Has anything new happened,” asked Agnes, 
feeling that her brother had something on his 
mind, and the newspayer slipped from her lap 
to the floor. Everybody read the newspapers 
then. 

“No, nothing especial,” and he came towards 
her, and flung himself down on the lounge by 
her side—“we can’t trust the telegrams now.” 

“ What- dreadful times we’ve fallen on,” ex¬ 
claimed Agnes, in a tone which showed plainly 
she felt her words. 

“That's a fact; and Agnes, it’s time for 
every man who loves his country and isn’t a 
coward to be up and doing.” 

There was something in the words or the 
tones that made Agnes turn and look in her 
brother's face. The voice was not his usual 
one of careless indifference or good nature. 

“ I know it is,” said the girl, with a little 
shudder foreshadowing some pain or fear— 
“but, after all, Ned, what is to be done?” 


can’t let you go, Ned, darling brother;” and 
she put her arm on his shoulder with a quick, 
fond gesture. 

Edward Bell had little time to spare; wliat 
he said must be said quickly ; though when he 
looked in the sweet face at his side, it cost him 
a sharp pang to make up his mind to the 
speech. It was a kind of failure when it 
came. 

“ Well, Agnes, you must make up your 
miiul to be a soldier's sister, and behave as 
brave as one should who lias that honor.” 

“ What do you mean, Edward ?” The small 
roses had vanished from the oval cheeks. 
Site half forestalled the answer. 

“I mean that the Seventh Regiment starts 
to-morrow for the Capital; I must not he 
behind the others in courage or duty.” 

“Oil, Edward !” A sob surged into and cut 
off the words here.” 

“ Now don’t, pet,” said the young man, in 
those half caressing, half pleading tones, in 
which a mother soothes a tired, fretted child— 
\ “ you’d be ashamed to own me for a brother 
of yours if I was a coward in this emergency, 
or proved myself unworthy of my country. I 
•never know until the last week that I loved 
her, and 1 want you to be a brave little patriot, 
•and give me ‘ God speed,’ and smiles instead 
.of sobs, when I’m .starting out on the way of 
honor and patriotism. Just think, too, what a 
scamp you’ll get rid of when I’m oil', and you 
^wont have anybody to tease and fret the life 
: out of you any more.” 

! She did not heed this last part. She drew 
closer to him, and clasped her little dimpled 
{hands, like a pair of lialf-blossomed water 
; lilies, on his shoulder. 

i 44 But oh, Ned,” she shuddered—“ what if 
{any harm should come to you, and you should 
>be wounded or killed—it will kill me to think 
(of it.” 

“ Then be sensible enough not to do it, and 


The young man leaned forwards, and stroked {not go to crowding your little brain with all 
the tendrils of dark hair witli a new tenderness ,) sorts of horrible forebodings. Come, Agnes,” 
very’ unlike his usual free, lazy’, brotherly (changing the light tone into a serious one— 4 ‘1 
way with his sister. It seemed as though)want to sec how brave and true a woman 


some circumstance or crisis had stimulated the {you can be, in this time that is trying all our 
latent affection in him. .'souls. I want to find in you some of that 

“ Pretty little sister, you wouldn’t feel very’ ^heroism and self-sacrifice which the best and 


bad, would you, to have me go and fight, for {noblest women have shown in all ages, and the 
my country, when the time of her need and} thought of which has strengthened the hearts 
peril came?” {of men in the day of battle. 

The answer came very quick and decided, “The time of trial has come to you, Agnes— 
as one’s voice is apt to be when the heart, is ^you will not be found wanting!” 
hurt suddenly by a pain that is not physical. ,* Could this be her luxurious, fastidious 
“Yes, I should feel very bad indeed. I'brother, who was talking to her now of 
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indurance nnd sacrifice for duty’s sake? The 
fords struck chords that vibrated deep in the 
Kail of Agnes Bell. There flashed across her, 
♦er old longings for some noble purpose or 
Jntjr, lifting her life into a fine exaltation and 
Wroism. The time had come. She swallowed 
lack her tears— 

“Oh, Ned, darling,” and she put her soft 
inns about his neck, tf you shall not be dis¬ 
jointed in me; I will not be unworthy of 
that I am—the sister of a soldier.” 

Edward Bell kissed the sweet lips that spoke 
iese brave words as he had never kissed them 
kfore, ami then, for time was short, he went 
;a to talk of tlie necessary preparations for 
ii« sudden departure, sure that nothing would 
:e«o well for his sister at this trying time as 
v engage her thoughts and exertions in some 
metical employment. It is true that Edward 
Ml did not at this time require an extensive 
nrdrobe, but a man never yet set out on any 
rjrney, either of pleasure, business, or war, 
fithout requiring a few last stitches, and 
•Iward Bell took care to make the most of 
ie«e; besides, there were various last mos- 
ages to deliver and letters to be written, all< 
riicli oflice3 he deputized Ins sister. < 

And when he left her, the smile on her face, ; 
tihougk it might be sad, was brave and < 
eady. [ 

The sitting-room door had only closed after • 
he young'man, when he opened it again— * 

Oh, sis, I forgot to tell you that Guy Wooster < 
pes otr with the Seventh : if he finds time, J 
Mil be in to say good-bye to you.” < 

The door closed again, and Agnes’s thoughts < 

mi a new interest and solicitude. Guy Woos- < 
er had been lier brother’s classmate and his J 
•mutate friend since the two had graduated. * 
>f course he and Agnes had been frequently < 
-rown together. Edward was loud and ener- * 
:mc in liis friend’s praises; he was a fine < 
•iholar, an accomplished gentleman, a great [ 
itorite with ladies, as he was with his own t 
i too. J 

Agnes had, or might have had, many ad- < 
hirers—this friend of-her brother’s would < 
nre been her lover. “ But he was of the < 
ame type,” the girl mused; no grand or ( 
‘troic elements in his character, nothing to £ 
‘Kite her admiration, or compel her worship; c 
1 man after his time, refined, intelligent, * 
ping to suppei's and the opera, with the pros- ( 
?*ct of a fortune, and no ennobling purpose in j 
fe. Agnes liked to talk with him—lie was < 
3!elligent, interesting, nnd she was thrown £ 
-to the society of too many men who were c 


^stupid, conceited, shallow, not to appreciate 
stlio vivacity and good sense of her brother's 
friend. But something more nnd better than 
: these her heart nnd mind demanded in a hus¬ 
band. He must have somewhat to command 
her admiration, her reverence; some great 
reserved moral force in him which would in¬ 
spire and exalt her. 

] So reasoned Agnes Bell, nnd when Guy 
; Wooster pressed his suit for the hand of the 
•sister of his friend, in those tender and gra¬ 
cious words which are most likely to win the 
heart of a woman, lie was refused, but in 
>sucli grave and gentle fashion that his pride 
Could hardly be wounded, and he left the 
presence of Agnes Bell that night with a 
deeper love, and a profounder respect for her 
•character, than he had ever Felt before, 
j This had transpired in the winter, three 
'months before. The young man had continued 
to visit Edward as before, so Agnes and he 
were still thrown together, and were on the 
>most friendly terms ; although there was now 
'a little shade of embarrassment or reserve on 
both sides. 

But now this was all changed. Guy Wooster 
was going to the war—giving, likelier brother, 
all that he had, his honor, his hopes and 
dreams of the future—all that made his young 
manhood full of strength and promise, to his 
country. Here was something of moral hero¬ 
ism to touch the heart and inspire tlie rever¬ 
ence of the woman! And who could tell 
whether lie should ever come back ? The tears 
arose and rolled slow down the cheeks of 
-Agnes Bell as she sat sewing for her brother, 
[with the soft April sunshine spilling through 
the windows of the sitting-room, and wrap¬ 
ping her in its garment of gold—the sunshine 
that away off on fair country hill-sides, and 
in the low meadows, was calling to the young 
grass and the early flowers, and brimming the 
April days with tlic new golden wine of the 
year. 

So Agnes Bell sat weeping over her work; 
and sometimes she stopped to wonder whether 
Guy Wooster would find time to drop in and 
say “ good-bye” to her. She hoped he would ; 
she should love to clasp his hand now nnd give 
him her “ God speed,” and let him sec liow 
she honored him, as a true woman always 
does a brave man for the sacrifice he makes of 
himself and his life to his country. And as 
she sewed diligently the tears went—large, 
slow tears—down the cheeks of Agnes Bell. 

There was a knock at the door, and then it 
opened, nnd there stood Guy Wooster. lie 
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was so frequent a guest. at the liou.se, that tho^nnd thnt it might make my arm stronger anil 
domestic ushered him in quite informally. >my heart braver in the day of battle, nn<l it 
*»1 couldn’t go oil', Agnes, without taking ^inuy bo tho last thing that I shall over ask c! 
time to say * gnod-hyo* to you,’* said the young )ynui Agnes. \ on wouldn’t deny so much to anj 
man, advancing in his easy, graceful fashion, ^ triend. Wont you givo so much tonic, Agnes! 1 
ami giving his young hostess his hand. ^ ^ho tried to answer him, but her voice Inrne. 

** 1 shouldn’t have forgiven you if you had.” > traitor hero; and instead of words there vnu 
She tried to smile, hut her eyes wore heavy, ^sob, and then tears. 'Iho young man lool> 
and her cheeks stained with tho tears she had Sdown on the bright bowed head with ye amici 
Inul no (imo to brush iiHiilc. ^tenderness. Something emboldened him t; 

The sight moved Iho young lover deeply. >dniw his unit nronnd the girl’s wnist. 

“Wlml is tho mutter with you, Agnes ?” lie ^ “Agnos,” ho whispered, “ nro nil those tear 
ssked, and his faeo nsked much more as lie i° r Kdwitril ?” 

still held the small hand. S H "'«» »°< «■ for girlish coyness an, 

There was a little sob half quenched liy a''I"'etly liido-iuid-go-seok answers, which i: 
groat effort. S more leisurely mood and softer times nro j 

“It is for Edward’s sake. It is only a ^ befitting tho winner towards tho wooed, 
couple of hours since that, ho told me—” sho ^ “Not all,” sobbed Agues, sobbing liarde 
could not get beyond this. < afterwards. 

“ Edward is lUmppy follow to hnvo a sistor< “ And what nro not for him arc for me?” 
to weep for his going, Agnes,” answered Guy S Silcnco this timo made ailirinatioii. An 
Wooster, with something of pain in his voice c then, thrilled with rapture, which all tlio stcr 
which smote her heart. Then ho tried to com- £ necessities of tho days to come had no jam 
fort, her, a little clumsily after tho fashion of a <1° weaken, Guy ouster drew to his heart tl 
man. “ You must, keep up a bravo bonrt, Vwoman who, for more than a year, lie U 
Agues. 1 hope he’ll come home safe in health <,vainly sought to win. 1 hero followed fi* 
and sound in limb. It hardly becomes mo to < both, an hour of happiness which all the dead! 
trumpet the praises of the regiment to which I <,peril of the coining ones did not enter into no 
belong, lmt oh! they're as bravo a set of fel- < blight, as that awful cloud hanging close ore 

lows as ever shouldered muskets, ami set. off in ^iho land with its tliumlcrings and lightning: 

tho hour of peril to do good service for the had not power to shrivel the banners of sue 
honor of their country. It seems to have ^shino—could not hush tho voice ol tho sprin 
transformed every one of them into lioroos, <\birds singing in tho trees and tho hollow: 
and tho old days of chivalry and self-iinmola- Vl'heii Guy Wooster roso up. by right at 
lion seem to liavo blossomed suddenly in <,duty of his manhood ho must hold a brave an 
the heart of this nineteenth century—this -;stoady front to tho woman whoso woof of lii 
living one, better, I beliovo, than all thoso that had just been woven into his. 
lie sleeping beneath it.” “ u lmnl t0 tear myself away from yo: 

Agues boll looked up in amazement on hear- would not do it for any sake but duty s, c! 

ing these words; and then she felt how a (Jniy Agnes!” 

strong purpose, how consecration of one’s Sho clung to him shivering and weeping fi 
whole being to somo noble work or end, cn- <|a spaco. Then she put aside her woman 
larges and exalts a man. Thoro was a now tears and her weakness, and looked up in h 
power in tho lino manly face; tho lotcntqfaoe and smiled a smile which it must list 
courage and nobleness of the man’s nature hail ^dono any man’s heart good to see—so temit 
been aroused by having a great good object to S was it, so sweet and bravo a smile which wi 
live or to die for! And looking at Guy Woostor ^touched through and through with sorrow, k 
in this now light, tho heart of Agnos Hell not tho selfish sorrow that yields and murmur 
thrilled to him as it had never dono boforo. q “ Go, Guy, and tho Lord God go with you. 

Did somo fine subtlo magnetism acquaint b And ho answered— 
him with this? llo looked in her fnco, and q “In lifo or in death I shall bo with jot 
asked— !? Agnes.” 

“Well, Agnos, I have neither mother nor|> “ This is not tho last time—you will let r 
■lister, ns you know, to givo mo a tear or aljseo you again, Guy?” her voico full of tl 
‘ God speed;’ and I thought that I should love to boarnostness and tho dread of denial, 
hnvo this latter from your lips—that I should^ “Just fivo minutes boforo I leave. That 
carry it with mo as somo procious treasuro, jail I can givo you,” and so they parted. 
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Minnie, my Sister. 

Lee, Grace 
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3Ptonic, mii Winter. 

BY GRACE T.KK. 

Sho had blno eyes, red cheeks, and curling 
hair; woro a blue, embroidered dress, white 
apron and little blue gaiters. A gipsy lmt 
rested lightly upon her brown curls, and she 
was accompanied by a small white dog with a 
pink ribbon around its neck. Had a habit of 
singing low and sweetly to herself, and was 
beloved by all. 

lias any one seen my liltlo sistor? It is a 
long time since she went, away ; now I have a 
noble husband, a fine house and much com¬ 
pany; but to-night. 1 wish I were a girl again, 
and had my little sister to watch over. 1 wish 
I could be called from my writing desk to find 
some muslin for dolly a dress; to look for a 
lost story book; to take up dropped stitches in 
dolly’s slocking; or to find some stray play¬ 
things—yet these things used to fret, mo once. 

My guests say, “ How quiet it is hero ; what 
a nice time you have for reading.” Hut my 
cars are aching for noise; to hear n Bwcct 
childish voice and the pattering of little feet; 
to hear the continued drumming on the pinno 
just for fun, or the ringing laughter of youth¬ 
ful voices in an adjoining parlor when I had 
company; but theso things made mo nervous 
onco. ' 

They say, “ What an orderly, put-away- 
look everything wears.” But my eyes arc 
longing for confusion. I want to find my 
work-basket turned into a prison for some 
recreant dolly, and my thimble, spools, and 
scissors claiming no relationship to each other; 
to find my choice books taken to build houses 
with, and left lying upon the carpet; to find 
my drawing-book in the front entry, and my 
portfolio in the kitchen ; to find my magazines 
taken for picture books and bearing the stains 
of fruit and candy; to have my flowers broken 
down in playing ball with kitty; to look in 
vain for a new book, and hear a sweet voice 
say, “ I took it into my play-house, sister, to 
make a foot-stoolyet these things made me 
angry once. 

My friends say, “ now free you arc ; always 
at liberty for concerts and lectures, picnics 
and balls.” But I do not. want to bo so free. 

1 want to brush my little sister's curls on a 
summer morning, and listen for school bell, 
and watch little.feet bounding away to school. 

I want to remain at homo from a concert to 
finish a little dress to bo worn on some extra 
occasion to-morrow. I want to bo teased to 
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'sing when I come homo from school, cold and 
, tired; I want to bo kept from a party to watch 
by a little one when “sister enn take care of 
me better.” I want to sit by a crib in the 
deepening twilight and tell oft-repeated stories, 
and watch the eyelids droop over the blue 
>eye« and listen to the calm, low breathing of 
■childhood. Yet theso things I called irksome 
j duties once. 

■ They do not know their hnppincss then, 
these older sisters; they do not know that in 

'after years, when life no longer wears “The 

> coloring of romance it wore,” memory will 
5 fling open wide the portals of the mind and 
’ wander back to those sunny days, when “ Life 

was all sweet poesy, and weariness a dream,” 

■ ns the happiest season of our life on earth. 
>They do not know the hnppincss contained in 
’performing those simple acts—1 did not. 

) A womanly figure, tall and grnceful stands, 
, before mo now. Tho brown hair is brushed 

>back from the broad, low forehead, and wound 
i 

> in a heavy coil at the back. The eyes are 
^ blue us tho summer skies and beaming with 

> intelligence. The dress is faultlessly nrranged, 
Juml tho arm which peeps from the half opened 
?sleevo is white and beautifully shaped. Sho 
| has just returned from a young ladies’ semi- 

* nary, and brings drawings and paintings for 
>the walls of my sitting-room, and fancy work 
’ for my centre-tabic. 

* Can this bo the little sister who used to sit 
Jin my lap and plead for tho story of Poor 
>Cock Robin ? I can hardly think she is the 
Jeamc one, but she steadily declares she is, and 
|says it shall bo proven. She brings a little 
. trunk, and taking out a small red regalia, with 
’blue flowers, asks if I did not make it when 

> she joined tho children’s Temperance Band. I 
Jsay I did. She shows inc a pink hood with 
'white spots, and says I knit it for her the first 
| winter she went to school. She hands me a 

blue merino shawl with a largo three-cornered 
,rcnt, and says bIio did it when cousin Will 
'drew her homo from school in his now Jlcigh; 
cousin Will, the bravo sailor boy, who is sleep- 
| ing down among tho sca-wccd and coral, 
i A servant enters with a card for her; she 
| passes it to me wliilo tho blushes come and go 
in her cheeks, and I read the name of Prof. 

\ Kingsley. I see it very plainly now ; my little 
sister is lost and my big ono soon will bo. 
i It is growing dark and I must have lights; 
|I am glad she is happy, but how much I wish 
she were “my little sister,” lying before me in 
her crib, and I Hitting besido her pushing the 
curls from off her forehead and listening to her 
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evening prayer. If I only had .her back again, 
how patient and gentle l would be. How 
much I would exert myself to gratify ever}' 
wish. I cannot have her, but many there are 
who have not yet lost their little sisters. I 
wonder if they know what little sunshine trea¬ 
sures they are. liy and by childhood will 
merge into womanhood, and then they will 
righ in vain to hear the pattering of little feet, 
or tlio sweet name “sister" uttered by a child- 
id! voice. 

Weal gently with them, for by and by, when 
this mask of mortality is thrown aside, we will 
we that the white wings of the angels hover 
over innocent childhood. 

KmmirAitY 7th, 18f»Jl. 
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(Dull dJcw jlcuiinij JJIlnchinc. 

BY I). L. T. 

You have all heard of Uncle John, I sup- 


) Ohio, as indeed at that time it was not ex- 
\ pected he would live otherwise than with some 
> of his relatives, already settled in the vicinity 
Jof his new purchases. 


pose, for everybody knew him, and if he were/ But lie early discovered this would not be to 


really uncle to half the youngsters that calledhim a pleasant mode of living, and he soon 
him uuele, he must have had a numerous pro-retook up his residence on one of his own farms. 


jeuy of nephews and nieces. Bo that as it,:>Soon thereafter lie learned of the death of a 


may, he was called Uncle John by everybody, widowed sister, whose family had settled in the 
and with all, was one of the most genial, kind-new State of Illinois. This sister had left to 


hearted and loving old uncles that ever was. J his care an only son—a little fellow of ten 

Many years ago he had removed from old years of age, and Uncle John started imme- 

Virginia to the Great West, and at the time of , diutely for this new devise to Ills family and 
which we write was residing near his relatives, his care. Having settled up as far ns ncccs- 
vrho had all long previously preceded him to • sary the business of his sister’s estate, with 

the West, in one of the most romantic and ‘ Willie he returned to his home in Ohio. 


fertile counties of the thriving State of Ohio. • His new western housekeeper not being in 
Whether he was descended from the “ F. F. Ibis estimation the most judicious person to 
Ws’’ or not I do not know, but presume he was ' manage the education of his “ ward,” he soon 
not, as himself and all his ancestors in Virginia ! thereafter placed him in a “ Friends’ boarding 
were of tlie Quaker profession, or, as 1 should ’ school,” where he continued to reside until his 
have said, persuasion: and ns it was against ; eighteenth year, with occasional intervals of 
their “ principles” to hold slaves, it is probable■; weeks, and sometimes months, spent in visits 
he would not be recognized by the Virginia! > to his uncle’s establishment. At eighteen ho 
chivalry as descended from “the first families." ■ J was sent to a nourishing college in the West to 
Suffice it, however, to say, that he was blessed !■ complete his scholastic education. 


with abundant means, and though surrounded \ It was near the close of the winter of 1S5-, 


ly numerous relatives in Ohio he preferred] 
living on his own farm, and spent his time in; 
its general superintendence and in such active I 
social duties us he felt devolved upon him to! 
execute. - i 

We have said Uncle John was of the “Qua-' 
ker persuasion,” but by this we by no means! 
intend to indicate that he was a very reserved,! 
sect-bound, or solemn-faced Christian. When ; 
ayonng man, as we have been told, he was ut< 
the head of all the fun-going parties in the; 
•juaker neighborhood, and constitutionally wns; 
as full of jokes and fun ns a young colt is of; 
frolic. Often have we listened to his narratives c 
of tricks played off on all sorts of people; and; 


’Uncle John received an unusually singular 
letter from his nephew, who was expected to 
graduate at the close of the “ present session,” 
.inviting Uncle John by all means to attend the 
! commencement exercises, which would take 
■place in a few weeks; but the odd part of the 
.letter was that he wished to consult his uncle 
respecting liis future plans and prospects, and 
added, that he had procured a splendid sewing 
machine, which he designed presenting to Uncle 
John’s establishment; nnd if it was thought 
best upon consultation for him to proceed 
without intermission to his professional studies, 
he would send homo the machine by Uncle 
John when when he came to the commencc- 


te the day of his death it was impossible for him< ment. 

to forego a prank or joke at anybody’s cx~< “ What in the name of common sense,” said 
pensc, whenever the opportunity occurred. < Uncle John, after perusing the letter, “can 
I’ncle John had never married. Whether £ Will want with a sewing machine? or what in 
he had been jilted in his young days by somcj (he world does he suppose we can need such a 
pretty Quakeress, or whether it was his love of < new-fangled invention in my house; besides 
fan had deprived him of the possibility of; he hasn’t yet got rid, it seems, of his hankering 
assuming a serious habit long enough “ toafter the law. I would almost as soon consent 
pop” so serious a question, I do not know, but^ to send him to a divinity college, as preachers, 
vJieu he broke up his establishment in Virginia s in my opinion, made after the fashion of 
to remove out West, I know that he provided^ scholastic rules, are about as useless as law- 
atnply for his old housekeeper, who had pre-$ yers. Haven’t I enough for us all, to say 
tided over his establishment ever since his ; nothing about his own estate, which by this 
parents’death. As her relatives all lived inj time must be no inconsiderable matter; and 
Virginia she declined removing with him to \ what’s the use in the fellow’s studying law or 
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trafficking in sewing machines ? I verily believe * thousand times more pleasant than the crowded 
too much learning has made the fellow mad, old establishment you placed me in three yeasr 
and the sooner I get him home and on tlie 5 ago.” 

farm, engaged in active, wholesome, useful, 3 At supper Uncle John and his nephew sat 
business, the better. This all comes of sending) down to a plain but tastily arranged table, set 
him to college, but 1*11 fix him. 1*11 get that? out for only three, and which was presided 
law out of his head before six months, or my ? over by a beautiful and interesting lady in the 
name is not Uncle John.” * prime of life, and whom Will had introduced 


Thus reasoned Uncle John after perusing 
Will’s last letter, and on the appointed day he 
repaired by railroad and stage to the beautiful 
town of 0-, to witness the commence¬ 

ment exercises of its celebrated university. 

Stopping at the principal hotel, Uncle John 


> as his landlady, Mrs. Anna. Their conversa- 
; tion was of a general character, enlivened by 

> the jokes and odd sayings of Uncle John, who 
l was wonderfully taken, for an old Quaker, with 

> the quiet dignity and grace of Will’s landlady, 
3 thanking her for her kind regards for his 


dispatched a note to his nephew, informing > young relative, and commending him for his 
him of his arrival, and requesting a business $ tact and judgment in securing so pleasant, 
interview at his earliest leasurc. Will repaired'* quiet and eligible a home. 

at once to bis uncle, and was fondly greeted by > After tea was removed, Will and his uncle 
his loving relative. J were seated in the parlor, talking over the 

It was finally ngreed between them that for ) progress of matters and things at the old 
the present the law should be given up, and'! homestead, when uncle John broached the 
Will was to return home and take charge of) subject of the sewing machine. Will retired 
the farming establishment of his uncle for) for a moment, and shortly returned with word 
twelve months, and if, after that he was still \ that his landlady would be in directly and ex- 
determined to study a profession, Uncle John)hibit its wonderful perfection and powers, 
was to make no further opposition. ) Soon thereafter the lady entered and took a 

This question settled, the exercises over, seat by the fire, but Uncle John somehow was 
bills all paid, and they were to return at once! 1 confident it was not the lady of the supper 
to the farm, which would be in three or four J table. “She must be a daughter just returned 
days after Uncle John’s arrival. <|from a visit. This one cannot be over sixteen 

At the close of the exercises, Will insisted! or eighteen years at farthest, and her mother 
on Uncle John’s spending the last evening with ) must be thirty-five or forty at the least. Bui 
him at his hoarding house, when he promised \ lias Will forgot all his politeness not to intro* 
to show liis uncle his new sewing machine. ( ducc us. This all comes of sending him to 
“By the way, Will, what in the name of) college. I was afear’d it would spoil him, or 
thunder,” a favorite expression of Uncle John’s, * perhaps he thinks it not worth while to be so 
“do we want with this new-fangled machine?”; formal with an old codger like me. This fel- 
“Oh, it is a perfect beauty,” replied Will,:low boarder, then, was the loadstone doubtless 
“and will bo wonderfully useful and con-* that weaned him from his bachelor trials. I 
venient. Everybody about here that is able to ; don’t wonder the rascal suddenly conceived 
afford it has one, and I thought it would be so) keeping bachelor’s hall a dry business, corn- 
handy, I could not resist the inclination to get< pared to such a quiet, nice little snuggery as 
one for us; besides it makes no noise, or if< this, with so nice a companion for a boarder, 
any, a very musical one, and indeed I would) I don’t wonder at the change—faith I’d done 


not be without it for the world, and you’ll say)it myself. Will’s not such a simpleton as lie 
eo too, if I am not mistaken, when you see fore might be.” 

yourself its wonderful properties.” < These reflections, and many more like them, 

In due time Uncle John was escorted by his)rapidly passing through Uncle John’s mind n? 
nephew to a beautiful cottago in the outskirts “ihe slyly glanced at the lady, quietly Bewing 
of the village where, Will informed him he had cbefore him, were suddenly interrupted by Will'* 
been boarding for the past three months. $ saying— 

“I got disgusted,” said Will, “at the fare) “My dear Anna, will you show Uncle John 
at our old boarding house, and commencedshis new sewing machine. He is anxious to 
keeping bachelor's hall at the beginning of the) witness its wonderful performance, having 
session, but I soon got tired of that dry mode of^merely heard of them, as none, he informs me, 
living and sought my present boarding house, ?linve yet got round to the parts where h« 
which is kept by a very nico lady, and is a >resides.” 
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Uncle John stared as Anna, the young lady 
addressed, arose and approaching his side, 
naively said— 

“Will has been telling you, I presume, about 
his new sewing machine—‘(It must be the 
daughter, thought Uncle John—the voice is 
precisely her mother's)’. It was none of my 
doings, Uncle John,” resumed Anna. “You 
see Will was in his last session in college, and 
I was to graduate in the female department at 
the same time. So he persuaded me it would 
be much nicer to keep house together the re¬ 
mainder of the season, than to be boarding 
round at public houses—and with a good sew¬ 
ing machine which you know, Uncle John, is 
a very economical piece of furniture, it would 
cost no more to keep house than to board. So 
Will rented this little rookery and brought me 
here, and calls me his little sewing machine; 
and now we are ready to go home with you, 
Uncle John, if you think there is any room for 
such nn odd article of furniture in the old 
bouse as a loving little niece to a good old 
uncle.” Saying which, she gracefully bent 
her head and imprinted a loving kiss on Uncle 
John’s check, and as his eyes were fast filling 
with moisture, she burst out in a ringing 
laugh, saying— ; 

“This is so funny—but Will planned it all,. 
Uncle John, to retaliate for what he says was 
an unmerciful joke you onccplayod upon him.” ] 

Unde/John's eyes, during this unexpected ■ 
and funny speech, had been opening wider and 
wider. The whole thing had burst upon him ; 
without the least preconception, until the warm 
kiss on his overflowing check aroused him to: 
himself, and brushing away a tear, he burst ' 
out with— ' 

“You confounded young scamp! I’ll be] 
even with you yet, before you’re six months, 
older; but in consideration of this beautiful,, 
and musical, and economical, and useful, and 
convenient piece of household furniture, I will r 
forgive you this time; and if it proves, as I am . 
half inclined to think it will, as useful and: 
agreeable as my present impressions induce > 
me to believe, if there is not room in the old; 
house we will build a new one; and as you $ 
think, you young scapegrace! you ‘could not; 
possibly do without it for the world,’ why, $ 
we’ll take it with us to-morrow, and may hap-^ 
piness and the blessings of your old uncle ever ^ 
attend you both ns long as you both shall s 
live. But, by the way. Will, what has become^ 
of your mother-in-law, who presided at tlicj> 
tapper table ?” ? 

“Oh uncle,” said Anna, “I just covered up^ 


> these curls in a staid old lady’s cap, and hid 
Jsome of the roses on my cheeks with a little 
r extra powder. Didn’t I make a fine looking old 

> lady V* 

J “ Indeed you did,” said Uncle John. “ I 
jlmd almost fallen in love with your mother 
: myself; but never mind. Will’s married both 
'mother and daughter, so we’ll have them both 
;!at home any how, and that perhaps is just as 
5 well.” 

]> Uncle John was as good as his word. A new 
;and splendid villa occupies the site of the old 
^homestead. Will has long since forgotten all 
, about the law, and Uncle John often says tho 
new sewing machine is the life and light of his 
, happy household. 

> Every pleasant day, when I knew him last, 
; Uncle John might be scon promenading the 
' orchards, climbing over the lulls, or clamber¬ 
ing among the dills bordering the romantic 
'stream that skirts his lands, and always ac¬ 
companied by a little Will, or still younger 

, Anna, his ever present and almost inseparable 
J companions. 

» Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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(Dut in the 'Solorlcl. 

by t. a. Annirit. 

OIIAPTBIt XI. 

* “I saw your old friend Madeline on the 
street to-day.** The speaker raised his eyes 
from a book. He was a serious looking man, 
with hard lips, and gloomy, discontented eyes. 
The tone in which this remark was uttered, 
expressed no kind feelings. It was plain, that 
the “ old friend*’ did not stand high in his 
regard. 

“ Ah V' responded bis wife, who sat sewing. 
The husband bad been reading to himself, and 
the wife, while sewing, thinking to herself. 
There was no light cn his face as he spoke, 
nnd no light on hers, ns she uttered her simplo 
“ All.” 

“Yes,” said the husband, “and she looked 
like a crazy woman.” There was n covert 
-. pleasure in bis voice. 

> “Crazy, Mr. Lawrence 1” The large dark 
eyes, gentle nnd tender, yet slightly veiled 
[ by pensive shadows, lifted themselves quickly. 
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“ Crazy, or something else. She was driving < been blind and cruel from the beginning. I 
along like a frightened bird.” c know Madeline better than all of you who ar« 

“Alone ?” said Mrs. Lawrence. £ so ready to take up an evil report against her. 

“les. All alone. I looked straight into £ She is a creature of impulse—strong-willed, 
her face, but she didn’t notice me. In fact, 1 ^ and wrong-headed at times; but pure and 
don’t think she saw anything. There’s trouble true. It is not right to judge of all dispo- 
in her wigwam, I imagine. Why not? Jealousy S sitions and temperaments by one rule. Minds 
on the one hand and free love on the other are i are as different as faces. The very thing 
by no means favorable to domestic peace.” 'c which in one would be an indecorum, in nn- 
“ Indeed, Mr. Lawrence, you are unjust! other might be as innocent as the deed of au 
to Madeline 1” said the wife, in earnest depre-^ artless child.” 

cation. “She maybe gay and thoughtless—c **I was never a believer in Madeline’s art- 

fond of admiration and society—but I will'- lessucss,” said Mr. Lawrence. “To me, she 
stake my life on her purity.” £ is a bundle of arts and coquetries. Nothing 

Mr. Lawrence shrugged his shoulders, and ^ solid or truthful about her. And I'm not’sur- 
lookcd his doubts. ^ prised at her being in trouble. IIow* could it 

“How did she appear?” asked Mrs. Law-5 be otherwise?” 
rcncc, returning to the fact, meutioned by here Mrs. Lawrence understood her husband well 
husband. ; enough to know, that, from a spirit of oppo- 

“ Flurried, for one thing. Pale as a ghost s gition, if for no other reason, he would deprr- 
for another. Half frightened into the bargain.elate Mrs. Jansen as long as she continued the 
There’s something wrong, I can tell you,; defence; so she kept back what it was still in 
Jessie.” j, her heart to say, and taking up the sewing 

“What time was it?” < from her lap, went on with her evening’s work. 

“A little before dark. I was near the South, Mr, Lawrence did not at the same time resume 
Ferry, and she had, to all appearance, just.< l,j s book. The pleasure he had found in its 
come over from Brooklyn. The thought struck ; pages was not strong enough to draw him 
me that she might have called here.” * quickly back from the pleasure of paining his 

“0 no. She wasn’t here,” said Mrs. Law- wife by denouncing her friend—a recreation 
rence. “And you say she was pale and' indulged in by a great many husbands—so, 
agitated?” ^ after a brief silence he went on, speaking with 

“Frightened is the true word,” answered: a virtuous indignation of manner, that did not 
Mr. Lawrence. deceive his wife. He lmd a pique against 

“What can it mean ?” Mrs. Lawrence spoke ^ Madeline, and disliked her in consequence— 
in a troubled voice. ‘• the more, because Mrs. Lawrence would nut 

% “Simply, that she’s reached the end of her : turn against her. 

tctlicr, and been brought up with a shock. <: “The fact is,” said lie, warming to hi* 
Such things arc sure to occur sooner or later, < pleasant work, “Madeline has taken to bad 
To say the least, Madeline has been forward: company.” 

and imprudent. The public don’t soon forget^ His wife dropped her needle hand with a 
a circumstance like the one that happened<’start. A painful expression swept over her 
with her a year or two ago—how she flirted [■. face. 

with a man-about-town, whose character was;| “ What is your authority for saying this!" 
patent to every body, to the disgust and indig- ■» she demanded, a low thrill of indignation in 
nation of her husband, who resented the out-1-her tones. 

rage in a way that she did not soon lorget.” <! «* Common report,” answered Mr. Lawrence, 

“I never believed half of that story," said;-coolly. 

Mrs. Lawrence. * j! “ What do you mean by common report? I 

“\ou are less credulous than I am, Jessie. < have heard nothing like this against her.” 
The fact is, to my thinking, the half was never^ “Men who are about every day hear more 
told. There must be something very wrong than women who stay at home,” said Mr. 
between a man and his young wife, when hob Lawrence. “There is a great deal of hard 
leaves her, in anger, at a large party, to maketalk against Mrs. Jansen, and the people wilt 
her way home after midnight as best she can.” «»whom she keeps company. They have a free 

“The hasty acta of a jealous husband should love association at Mrs. Woodbine’s; so the 

never be held as conclusive against liis wife,” i> story goes.” 

answered Mrs. Lawrence. “Jealousy has;, “I don’t like Mrs. Woodbine,” said Mrs. 
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Lawrence, “and I’ve told Madeline, often,? “You must not sec this woman !” 
that she was neither a sincere friend, nor ni “Why not?” calmly asked his wife, who 
jafe adviser. But this talk about free love is cj had already laid aside her work, 
all a lie.” '» “I think reasons enough have been stated 

Mr. Lawrence really enjoyed his wife’s here to-night,” replied Mr. Lawrence, 
citement. So he answered— ^ “Not satisfactory to my mind,” was firmly 

“Very far from being a lie, let me tell you,' answered. “You know that I am no summer 
Jessie. I believe every word of the story. It’s? friend—that when I have faith it is not easily 
making a stir in the city. In last Sunday’s ; shaken. My poor friend must be in soro 
Mercury, there was an article on the subject ? trouble, or she would not come all the way 
*i pointed that several individuals were rccog-' from her home in New York to visit me at this 
nizeil, and their names bandied from lip to; late hour. Of course I shall see her. She 
lip. ‘A bright, dashing young beauty, whose? can do me no harm, and I may do her much 
husband would do well to look after her a little - good.” 

more closely’—so the article reads—evidently ^ And rising, she moved past her husband 
refers to your friend Madeline.” •’ with a quiet firmness of manner that he made 

“Don’t, don’t say that!” replied Mrs. Law-; no effort to oppose, understanding, as he did, 
rencc, in painful astonishment. “ A woman’s re- C the strength of her will when she acted from 
putation is too sacred a thing to be trifled with.” love or duty. 

“And, therefore,” said he, “a pure woman; “Why, Madeline! What has happened?” 
will not associate with the impure, lest an evil 3 Mrs. Lawrence catered the parlor hurriedly, 
thing be said of her. Wc judge of people by J and stood face to face with her unhappy 
the company they keep. Birds of a feather) friend. A faint smile tried, for an instant, to 
tlock together. Similar things attract; dis-£ form itself on Madeline’s lips, but lost itself 
similar things repel. If Madeline were really,; amid lines of suffering. An effort to speak 
the pure being you imagine her to be, she v followed, but only mute signs were visible, 
would keep company only with the pure ; the) Her face was pale and pinched, like the face of 
fact that she does not, is evidence against her, $ one who had been sick. 

and I accept it as conclusive. But, wrong? “What has happened, dear?” Mrs. Law- 
ways always end in trouble to those who walk) rencc repeated her question in a tenderer 
therein, and she is finding this out. She’s had ? voice, as she held tightly her friend’s hand, 
a flare dp with her husband, probably. Some i <l Have you been sick ?” A new thought came, 
kind friend has informed him, no doubt, that pin explanation of this untimely visit and the 
his wife is the dashing young beauty referred? strange appearance of Madeline. She had 
to in the Mercury. People, you know, always? been ill* and, wandering in mind, had risen 
have kind friends ready to tell them the latests and gone away from home without being ob- 
bid news.” ^ served. The thought thrilled her with a fccl- 

A servant opened the door, and said— p ing of alarm. 

“ There’s a lady down stair3, ma’am.” ? “Have you been sick?” She asked the 
“ Who is it?” enquired Mrs. Lawrence. ^ question again. 

“I think she said Mrs. Jankin, or Mrs.) “I nm sick—sick! 0 yes, I nm sick, 
Janton. I asked her over again, but she spoke? Jessie!” sobbed out Mrs. Jansen, her eyes 
low that I can’t be certain.” ^flooding with tears; and she bent down her 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence turned, with a slight; fnce nnd hid it on the bosom of her friend, 
nart, and looked at each other. 5 who drew an arm tightly around her. She 

“Don’t see her,” said the husband, in anc was trembling like a frightened child. As 
undertone. / she stood, shrinking down against her, Mrs. 

“Mrs. Jansen, perhaps?” Mrs. Lawrence? Lawrence perceived the tremor of her body 
ipoke to the servant. <J growing less, and at the same time noticed the 

“Yes, ma’am, I guess that was it,” replied $ weight increasing, so that she had to braco 
die girl. jJ herself to its support. 

“ Say that I will be down in a moment”— ? “Madeline!” she said, anxiously. But 

“Jessie!” Mr. Lawrcnco uttered his wife’s ( there was no reply. 44 Madeline 1” she re¬ 
name in authoritative remonstrance; but she) peated. Even while the name parted her lips, 
did not recall her words. The servant went? she 'was grasping her poor friend tightly to 
out. As she closed the door, Mr. Lawrence? keep her from falling to the floor. Drawing 
aaid, speaking resolutely— ^ her to a sofa, she laid her down, and as hor 
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head fell back upon one of the cushions, Mrs. > supremacy; but she would find herself mis- 
Lawreucc saw that she had fainted. * taken in his character—her venture would fail. 

) “If I say ‘come back,*” Carl remembered 
chapter xii. ; this touching sentence in his wife’s letter; but 

“Shelias thought better of this,’* said Carl 'he did not feel its true meaning. “No,” he 


Jansen to lumsctt, as He watKcu Homewaid at 
evening. But, he did not feel the confidence 
his words expressed. A dead weight was 
lying on his heart. Might not all this be a 
terrible dream? Oh, that lie could awake! 
A desolate silence appeared to reign through the 
house as he entered. The air had a real or 
imaginary chilliness, that sent a shudder along 
his nerves. 

No, she had not thought better of this! 
Carl did not yet clearly understand his wife’s 
character. “ 1 shall find her at home,” he 
had said to himself, many times, during that 
troubled afternoon. But, he did not find her 
at home. All was as he had left it at dinner 
time. Not a chair had been moved in the 
sitting-room, not a book taken from its place 
in the library, not a curtain drawn in ilieir 
chamber. Not tlie slightest change in the 
strict order of things since he went away. 
How dreary it was! lie asked no questions 
of the servants, and they, reading pain and 
mystery in his face, did not venture to ques¬ 
tion. Hut, they understood that something 
was wrong between him nnd his wife. 

At the tea table, fronting him, Jansen saw, 
in the space vacant to material vision, that 
fixed, stony irange which had been present to 
him all day, and in all places—his wife as he 
had left her in the morning. Eating was only 
a pretence. After taking a cup of tea, lie went 
up stairs. What next? Should he go out, or 
remain at home? As to answering his wife’s 
letter, or in any way communicating with her, 
that wms not in all his thoughts. Pride, and a 
spirit of dogged adherence to any accepted 
line of conduct, prevented this. He did not 
even remember the place at which she had 
said n letter would reach her. Suffer what 
lie might in this contest, from one purpose 
Jansen did not waver for an Instant. He 
would not pursue his fugitive wife—would offer 
no persuasions to return—would remain silent 
and passive, lie had done nothing to provoke 
the step she had taken—so he talked with 
himself—and, therefore, he had no apologies 
or concessions to offer. In her communica¬ 
tion, she had dictated terms—that was his 
reading of her letter—and he would listen to 
no dictation from a woman, even if she were 
his wife. To yield in anything, was to yield 
all. This was her desperate venture for the 


; spoKc out sternty, **i win noi say come back. 
I I might as well yield everything; become an 
- appendage to my wife, instead of her heed and 
j husband. No—no ! I do not thus undersiimj 
' my duty. On the nature of things, on legality, 
i on religion, I set my feet, and there I will 
J stand. If Madeline ignores all these, and 

> makes ft desperate effort to drive me in*.* 
Jignoring them, she will find, to fiercest, thru 

> 1 am not a willow wand that she can bend ».« 
J she pleases, but a sturdy oak, defiant of Lu 
• little strength.” 

> So he fortified himself in his position. He 
J did not believe that Madeline could, or would, 

: hold out for any great length of time. He 
thought it more than probable, that, ere bed¬ 
time, she would return home, humbled and re- 
’ pentant. She was subject to sudden ntul 
strong revulsions of feeling—was impulsive, 
and acted often under the first inspiration of 
an impulse. She had so acted on going away: 
J nnd a change of feeling would bring her hoiae 
* again. 

The hours passed, but Madeline did not re* 

< turn. Jansen found himself deceived. He 
J did not grow softer, but harder, as the time 
l wore on, and it became more and more clearly 

< evident, that Madeline would not be home that 
v night. 

< Ten o’clock had been rung out by the time 

< piece on the mantel, and Jansen was stiting, 
5 crouched in a large easy-chair—the image of 

< calm repose without, but all agitation within— 

< when he heard the street door bell. IIo did 

< not stir, but listened intently. A servant 
c passed along the hall. As she opened tho 

< door, he held his breathe. A voice. Not n 
^ woman’s voice! lie felt a chill of disappoinl- 
5 ment. A man had entered, and tho servant 

< had shown him into the parlor. 

' “ A gentleman wishes to see you, sir. Mr. 

> Lawrence.” 

C “Very well. I will be down.” 

v The servant retired. 

- “ Mr. Lawrence! What can he want, at this 

\ hour?” said Jansen. “It’s rather strange!” 
s Ills thought went, naturally, to his wife, and 
J connected her with the visit. Mrs. Lawrence 
was an old friend of Madeline’s. After per- 
plcxing himself for a little while as to the im* 
y port of this visit, Jansen went to the parlor. 

S Jarefully schooling his exterior, he met Mr. 
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Lawrence with n quiet courtesy, that com-? “Yes.” 

pletely hid his real state of mind. For a few£ "What did he say ?” 

moments, the two men looked inquiringly at£ " I told him that his wife was at my house ; 
each other. In surprise at Jansen’s manner,> to which he answered, ‘Is she?’ as coldly sis if 
Mr. Lawrence at first thought the absence of$ I had mentioned the most trivial circumstance. 


liis wife unknown to him. r 

“Mrs. Jansen is at my house,” lie said,> 
coming at once to the purport of his visit. S 
There followed no start—no look of sur-£ 
prise—no marked change of any kind. ^ 

“Is she?” The coldness of voice—the in-> 
difference of manner—chilled Mr. Lawrence, c; 
He moved back a step or two. Jansen did not? 
ask him to resume the seat from which he£ 
had arisen. ^ 

“Do you wish to communicate with her?”' 

asked Mr. Lawrence, uttering the first thought $ 
that came into his mind. ' 

“ No, sir!” Jansen shook his head, and > 
shut his mouth closely. His voice and mien? 
were icy. J 

“Good evening!” said Mr. Lawrence, bow- > 
ing stiffly, and retiring towards the door. 

“Good evening,” returned Jansen, not re¬ 
laxing a feature, or softening his tones. 

“The next time I go on a fool’s errand,” so 
Mr. Lawrence spoke with himself as he shut 
the door behind him, “I’ll be a greater fool 
than I am now. I might have known how it; 
was! He’s turned her out of doors for vicious 
conduct; and I'm served right for meddling in 
the ma'tter. All Jessie’s geese are swans., 
She’ll keep to her faith in this woman after 
her vileness is known to all the world. But, 
she shall not harbor in my house; I’m resolved 
on that. The air that my wife breathes shall; 
not be polluted by one like her. Faugh ! I’m 
mad with myself! What will Jansen think?' 
He’ll put my wife on a par with this woman.; 
Their names will be spoken together!” ( 


lie did not seem even annoyed. 4 Do you wish 
to communicate with her?’ I asked, and he 
said, curtly, ‘No, sir!* My next words were. 
‘Good evening,’ to which he replied, ‘Good 
evening,’ when I came away. Now, isn't that 
beautiful! What must a wife be—what must 
n wife have done—when her husband thus 
nets towards her? She has left him of iier 
own will, or been turned out of doors, ami ho 
doesn’t care a farthing what becomes of her. 
There’s one thing certain, Jessie, she cannot 
remain here. I wont have your name mixed 
up with hers. On that I am resolved. To¬ 
morrow morning she must go away.” 

Mrs. Lawrence did not reply. She had 
dropped her eyes away from those of her hus¬ 
band, and was looking down at the floor. Her 
face, which had flushed eagerly as he came in, 
had already grown pale. She looked hurt— 
stunned—grieved. 

; 44 1 knew she was a vile, wicked woman !” 

Mr. Lawrence spoke with indignation. 

Mrs. Lawrence only shook her head. 

“The devil would be a saint iu your esteem, 
if—” 

Mr. Lawrence stopped. The eyes of bis 
wife had lifted themselves from the floor, and 
were resting steadily in his face. 

“And this is all that passed between you 
and Mr. Jansen ?” she said. 

44 All. And wasn’t that enough? IVhat 
more would you have had him say? A hus¬ 
band may not choose to denounce his wife.” 

44 It is always safest to infer good,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence. 


This thought chafed him sharply. lie knew]' “And so take a thief info your house, under 
how pure ami true his wife was, and he could > the pleasant delusion that he is honest. No, 
not bear that her good name should be sullied<! Jessie, it is always safest to infer evil.” 
by a slanderous breath. \\ “And so hurt the innocent. I am no be- 


“ I'll settle this matter!” So he continued ]• Hover in this philosophy. Good or evil. Made- 
talking with himself as he hurried homeward, <, line cannot hurt me. But, evil I will not 
gathering hardness by the way. “ Sick or \\ credit against her in the absence of proof.” 
well, in the morning she goes from my house.!' “ In the absence of proof! You amaze me, 

•Jessie must stand aside. I will not be argued t' Jessie! Common report has long been against 
with, persuaded, nor set at naught. So vile a-her, and now her husband has turned her 
woman shall not poison the atmosphere of my* from his house. Mhat more do you want V' 
home.” ’ < 44 Report is no proof, Mr. Lawrence. As to 


“I knew just how it was!” said Mr. Law-'her having been turned out of doors by her 
rcnce, angrily, on getting home and meeting^ husband, we have only your inference. She 

his wife. ( may have left him of her own free will. More 

“Did you see Mr. Jansen?” asked Mrs.; probably, in a state of partial derangement, 

Lawrence, her voice choking a little. < which he did not perceive, and, therefore. 
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remains blind and angry. I knew Madeline £ He remembered Mrs. Lawrence as one of 
intimately, and cannot be mistaken in her. Be^ Madeline’s early acquaintances. He had liked 
her faults and errors what they may, I do not) her, for her intelligence and womanly bearing; 
believe her impure. Impulsive, strong-willed, s and had more than once regretted that in his 
thoughtless, imprudent, if you will; all these, ^wife’s absorption among more showy nnd 
but not evil. I must have very conclusive) specious friends, she had virtually dropped 
proof to credit this.’* 'this one. Mr. Lawrence, whom he met oc- 

** Well, it’s no use to talk, Jessie,” answered ; casionally in business, he did not like. 

Mr. Lawrence, in a most positive manner. £ What was she doing there ? He might have 
“She is not going to remain in this house,; known. The information lie now so desired to 
after to-night. Bag and baggage, she must £ possess, had been just within his reach—ten- 
be off to-morrow morning. 1 don’t want any) dered, not asked—and lie had put it roughly 
of your ‘ ifs,’ or ‘huts.* I want you to see - aside. The fact that she had gone to the house of 
that wliat I say comes to pass.” } Mr. Lawrence, was favorable to her in his eyes. 

To this, Mrs. Lawrence made no reply. Her : As he thought of it, a sense of relief came, 
face was clouded and troubled. She turned; Mrs. Lawrence was a sensible woman—free 
n little aside from her husband ; not looking; from all modern fancies and transcendental- 
acquiescence. lie saw this, and commenced ' isms. One from whom good advice and good 
walking the floor, fuming, and threatening > influence might be expected. She would 
magnificently, as weak tnen, who find them- 1 , counsel Madeline for her good—advise her to 
selves amid balding circumstances, do some-return to her husband and her duty. Jansen 
times. This was only “ beating the air,’ 7 as > grew more confident of this, us thought dwelt 
he felt, and his state of turbulence in a little,'on the fact that his wife was with this old and 
while subsided. strue friend. The case looked hopeful—Made- 

Mr. Jansen sat down, after liis visitor’s line would find no encouragement fur her per- 
liasty withdrawal, not feeling altogether satis-': versity with Mrs. Lawrence. Under her better 
Tied with what he had done. To say the least, > influence, she would be led to see how wrong 
he had been neither courteous nor gentle-/ she was acting. She would conic back, humbled 
manly. He remembered, that Mr. Lawrence > and penitent; lie would be vindicated. Pride, 


lived in Brooklyn, a distance of over two miles:;self-will, love of rule and predominance, con¬ 
front his residence in New York, and that the'jceit of superiority—all these would remain 
evening was far gone. Something was dueuntouched. Master in his own house, with not 
to him. ne had taken no small trouble in a prerogative yielded, he would continue to be. 
giving information about bis wife. Jansen’s<’ The satisfaction born of thought like this, 
love of approbation was hurt. He desired to<■ was soon marred by questions ns to how his 
Btand well in the eyes of other people; to be<■ unmannerly repulse of Mr. Lawrence would 
always right before the world. But, he was f effect the ease. Would it not give strong 
not right in this—he stood a elf-convicted of; color to any representations his wife might 
an unpardonable rudeness. < make in regard to him, and tend to draw Mrs. 

This was not the only source of dissatisfac-J Lawrence over to her side? There were pro- 
tion. He was far from being indifferent in' babilitics in this view of the case that troubled 
regard to his wife, or what concerned her. • him. But, there was no helping it now. lie 
Instead, he was deeply interested, his inward; was not the man to coucedc anything; to 
sense hearkening after her departing footsteps; humiliate himself by coming down from any 
with painful eagerness. Any sound, any sign, J assumed position, lie could not write to Mr. 
any shadow of intelligence would have been• Lawrence, nor go to him. Could not make 
gladly received; only pride would not let him - the faintest sign without losing something that 
show the least desire, or take a single step in' his narrow soul hold dear. So he must stand 
the direction his heart was going. He need; still and wait. If Madeline came back, well; 
not have taken a step in this case—need < if she “ persisted in her folly and crime,” the 
scarcely have asked a question. To his thirsty * consequences to him must be accepted and 
lips a cup had been raised, and in blind self-c borne. lie thought coolly to his conclusions, 


will he had dashed it aside. £ not wavering for an instant. With him, there 

“Over in Brooklyn, at the house of Mr. < was no quick fusing of thought into deterniinn- 
Lawrence! What can she bo doing there?” $ lions, that hardened rapidly, then fused quickly 
So at last the burden of thought found relief < again, flowing into new forms. Nothing of the 
in words. ( kind. He had no versatility of character, eo 
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(o speak. All his ratiocinations moved in a< 
narrow circle, with constant precipitations! 
upon old ideas, which grew and grew into - 
daily increasing importance in his eyes. ■ 

Another thought disturbed the tranquil state' 
which had begun to settle over his feelings.- 
Might not the utter indifference he had muni-, 
tested in regard to his wife, have the effect to 
create unjust suspicions against her in the; 
eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence? Might it- 
not lead them to turn away from her, and so- 
leave her adrift, to float with some evil tide on: 
a disastrous shore? Well might this thought: 
trouble him! ( 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Mrs. Jansen had recovered from her fainting; 
fit while Mr. Lawrence was in New York. In • 
tiie excitement occasioned by the swoon, Mrs.; 
Lawrence had urged her husband to go over: 
to the city, and inform Mr. Jansen of bis wife’s: 
presence in their house. >. 

“She is not in her right mind.” was the' 
appeal and argument. “I uni sure that she 
has escaped from a sick room. Mr. Jansen 
must be in terrible suspense and alarm.” 

This did not seem altogether improbable, 
nnd so Mr. Lawrence went over to the city. 
His reception we Have seen. During his 
absence, Mrs. Jansen bad recovered. The 
truth then came out, told with a mingling of 
sobs and tears—flashes of womanly auger and 
resolute words. Mrs. Lawrence listened in 
painful silence and with brimming eyes, not 
venturing, in her friend’s state of excitement, 
to offer counsel. - t 

“ I am a leaf, drifting ■nway on a strange 
current, Jessie,” said Madeline, In the calm¬ 
ness that succeeded, when she had told her 
story. "A tender thought of you, as one 
always loved, has borne me into the peaceful 
eddy of your home. Let. me stay for just a 
little while—a very little while. I will then 
float off again into the current, to be carried, 
Heaven only knows whither!” 

“We will talk of this to-morrow, dear 
friend,” was answered. “ The Providence 
which led you hither, will guide you in the 
future. To-night let thought rest, and all 
your hastily formed purposes recede, and be 
as if they had not been. Sleep gives a healthier 
tone to mind as well ns body. You will be 
calmer and have clearer sight in the morning. 

I will leave you now.” And Mrs. Lawrence 
kissed Madeline tenderly. Sleep came quickly. 
There was an opiate in the kiss which love 
bad laid on lips and eyelids. < 


\ Madeline did not join the family at breakfast- 
time next morning. Mrs. Lawrence had gone 
’into her room early, and found her waking 
'and weeping. 

| “Do not rise yet,” she had said. “ IVe 
'breakfast early, so that Mr. Lawrence may 
get off to business. I will come to you after 
| he 1ms gone.” 

> “ lie is not pleased at my being here.” 
Something in the voice of Mrs. Lawrence, as 
she mentioned her husband’s name, betrayed 
to the quick ears of Madeline the truth. “I 
might, have known this,” she added, with a 
shade of bitterness—“nil men are against us. 
But I will not trouble him long.” 

> “Don’t talk so. Muddy, dear; it doc3 no 
good, and hurts your state of mind,” returned 
Mrs. Lawrence, with increased affectionateness 
of manner. “ Men do not always see as we 
see. How should they ? They misunderstand 
us, and we, it is quite possible, as often mis¬ 
understand them. Let us be charitable—for¬ 
bearing—not ready to think evil. We get 
down to the heart of u thing by a quicker way 
than it is given men to go, and should be 
; patient with their slowness. If they nrc 

wrong-headed sometimes, vre may often be 
perverse in feeling, and I have an impression 
that there is more hope of the wrong head than 
of the wrong heart. There! there!” Anti 
Mrs. Lawrence laid her finger on her friend’s 
lips—“ I did not mean to provoke a discussion: 
I was speaking only in apology for the other 
sex. Lie still for a little while longer. I will 
conic to you in half an hour; then you shall 
rise nnd have breakfast : the day will be ours.” 

As Mr. Lawrence stood in the ball, with hat 
, and gloves on, ready to leave, he said to bis 
| wife— 

. “ Now, understand me, Jessie, that woman 

'is not to harbor here. I do not wish to find 
her in the house when I come home.” 

| “ Don’t give yourself unnecessary trouble,” 

was answered by Mrs. Lawrence, licr quietness 
of tone contrasting with her husband’s rufiled 
1 manner—“ Madeline will not intrude herself. I 
, think you will not find her here when you come 
home;* but, if she leaves to-day, it will be 
.against my wishes, /would rather have her 
| remain fora week. Don’t frown, and look so 
>angry and impatient! It is for ns to do 
, good when God gives the opportunity. This 
opportunity lie has now given. A woman, 
?still pure and true to all high ends, as far as 
;slic can see them in the blindness of hurt, 
feelings and under bad counsel, is cutting 
herself away from safe moorings. If she drift off 
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into the world without chart or compass, there 
is danger of wreck and loss of everything. 
Ours may be the high privilege of saving 
her.” \ 

“Thank you! Don’t say ours I" gruffly, 
yet weakly responded Mr. Lawrence. “ Tf I‘ 
have any ‘mission’ in the world, which I: 
doubt, it doesn’t lie in that direction; and I.- 
tell you once for all, Jessie, that I don’t mean- 
to have you mixed up with any of these things.' 
Let her drift ofT, if she wants to; what is itj 
your business or mine? If you stop to draw¬ 
back into harbor every vagrant-souled woman : 
that breaks from her moorings, you’ll have; 
enough work on hand for a legion of angels.” 1 
“If I can do, in a single instance, the work; 
in which angels delight, will you step in- 
between me and that work ?” Mrs. Lawrence’s; 
calm eyes rested upon her husband. Her voice, c 
clear and firm, yet impressive, subdued flic; 
captious spirit that dwelt within him. She.' 
stood brave and strong before him, not in: 
personal defiance, but in the strength of a right- 
will, that illustrated her husband’s thought in 
spite of his prejudice and passion. c 

“You’ll have it your own way, I suppose,” 
he answered, pet fully. “Women always do, \ 
husbands are nothing now-a-dnys. Good for: 
working and providing—that’s about all. But 
it doesn’t signify. I set my face as steel 
against, you all. Harbor the woman, if you' 
will, but understand that in doing so you set ; 
your husband at defiance. You needn’t expect : 
me to play the smiling host. Keep her out of* 
my way, if yon don’t want her insulted.” < 
So, warming, as confused thought came into!; 
speech again, Mr. Lawrence talked after his 
irrational way when excited by opposing! 
influences. < 

“ My husband is too much of a gentleman,” < 
quietly answered Mrs. Lawrence, “to oiler in- 
his own house an insult to a suffering and: 
helpless woman.” c . 

Mr. Lawrence, an impatient sentence on his: 
lips that his wife could not make out, turned ; 
off abruptly, passing through the street door,; 
which he shut with a jar that was felt over- 
the house*. * * 

After Madeline had risen and taken some: 
breakfast, the two friends retired to Mrs.' 
Lawrence’s chamber. c 

“You blame me, Jessie, I know,” said Mrs.! 
Jansen; “but you do not comprehend my■ 
case. As a wife and equal, I would cliug to! 
my husband through good and evil report—in' 
sickness, poverty, disgrace—under any nndf 
all circumtsances of outside wrong and oppres-'! 


sion. His love would bind me by cords im* 
possible to be broken. As a slave, in confessed 
Inferiority, I cannot remain in his house. 
Better for us to live apart than in strife. This 
issue I have made in going away. I left for 
him, written in plain, earnest tender words, 3 
letter, clearly stating the case ns it stands 
between us. If lie answers that letter, and 
says return, I will go back, hoping and re¬ 
joicing. If he keeps silence, I shall never 
cross his threshold again.” 

“ Purposes that involve so much ought never 
to be made under strong excitement,” said! 
Mrs. Lawrence. “A wife should bear and 
forbear a great deal, before taking the step 
that you have taken.” 

“ I have borne until longer forbearance 
would be a crime against my sex,” replied 
Mrs. Jansen, her ej*cs kindling. 

“Touching the crime against your sex. 
Madeline, I hardly think that an issue in this 
case with your husband. The trouble is be¬ 
tween you and him, and should not be compli¬ 
cated with remote considerations. You canno: 
determine your course wisely, on general 
principles or effects. Everything must he 
narrowed down to the relation existing between 
you and your husband.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” said Mrs. Jan¬ 
sen. “No individual stands alone in the 
world; no act is without its good or bad in¬ 
fluence on society. The rights and happiness 
of our sex, should be dear to every woman. 
Too long have we disregarded them, leaving 
the weak without counsel or advocate. Now, 
the time has come when every true woman, if 
she does her duty, $ill see to it, that so far as 
her acts speak to the world, they speak against 
man’s tyrannies. Mine shall, even though I 
be burned at the stake!” 

“ Madeline,” answered Mrs. Lawrence, “no¬ 
thing tells for good on society like right indi¬ 
vidual action. Not heroic action before the 
world, but self-denying and loving deeds in 
the sphere of private life. This separation 
from vour husband, if it should, unfortunately, 
continue, will do an amount of harm to our 
sex, impossible to estimate.” 

“ Harm ! I do not understand you;” 

"The deepest wrong a woman can receive 
must always come from her own hand. Others 
cannot harm us vitally, if wc are true to our¬ 
selves. They may assault and annoy us— 
may wrong us externally—keep hack the rights 
and privileges to which we are entitled by 
nature—but, cannot touch the inner life, if 
that be the dwelling-place of virtue, truth and 
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purity. Your example in this act of separa-> would be slaves, and unworthy of freedom, if 
jj tion, may lead others of our sex, not well l this were not so. And shall woman be the 
based in principle, to follow in the same path, > only coward in the world! The only slave ! 
%nd so abandon their duty and harm their souls. 5 No. By all that is just, by all that is heroic, 
; lie case must always be a hard one that ;;by all that is right, no!” 

„tstifies the step you arc taking. Harder, Still Mrs. Lawrence kept silent. 

• great deal harder, Madeline, than I am satis-) “You do not see as I do,” said Madeline, 
tied yours has been. Carl may have narrow * her voice dropping down from its enthusi- 

• views ot his marital rights, and he may be > asm. 

self-willed and persistent in his assertion of > “No; you see from one stand-point, and I 
these rights ; all of which must chafe a woman ; from another,” was replied. “As to whether 
of your temperament. But, he is a virtuous )your view or mine is best, depends on the re¬ 
am! an honorable man; and that is a great Jlation of the stand-point to the object. We 
deal. I know pure, sweet, loving woraeii ) 'should never forget, that unless we change our 

■ whose husbands are brutalized sensualists, or, position several times, we cannot look upon all 
. men without honor. Their lot is a terrible one ’sides of a question. Where momentous results 

compared with yours; but, they do not aban- \ hang upon our right decision of such a ques- 
don their places, nor relinquish their duties J tion, we should determine with great caution, 
because tlie men they married of free choice* > an d only after many changes of our stand- 
have proved unworthy. The compact is, until ‘ point. I pray you, dear friend, to have de- 
denth do part them. Their feet walk in difficult’liberation. Take counsel of doubt, rather than 
places—they have sore tribulations—but they >°f partially enlightened reason.” 
are growing, daily, unto the beauty of angels*/ “What would you have me do, Jessie? Go 
fitter for heaven. Every time I meet them, I> back and ask my husband’s pardon?” 
perceive an odor of new blossoming flowers,/ “No. A word on this unhappy incident 

• the promise of immortal fruitage. They have; in your lives need not pass between you. You 
not been hurt, interiorly, by their unhappy'!can return and be silent. The dangerous im- 
marriages, because they would not hurt them-( pediment, that now stands like a mountain 
selves. Beware, then, my dear friend ! If 1 crag between you, is pride. He will not con- 
harm conic, the blow will be from your own < cede anything—nor will you. Without doubt. 

■ hand.” ‘ he has repented sorely of his partin the strife; 

“I am not able to see in the light of your<; but pride, resting on liis narrow views of 
views,” answered Mrs. Jansen. “They in-< marriage, will not let him acknowledge his 
volve the old notions men are so fond of preach-S error. If you quietly return, your presence 
ing about. They may be, and do, what they ( in the old places will, I am sure, make his 
please; but women must be saints and angels! heart leap with joy. He may hide this plea- 
Xow, I am human, and do not pretend to bet sure; doubtless will. But, in the future, he 
anything else. 1 have human wants, human) will be very careful how he pushes you to 
rights, human passions; and recognize theanother extremity. All may yet be saved, 
human right of self-protection. If I am as- ( dear Madeline ! Oh, let me be your counsel- 
bailed, I will defend myself—if wronged, I will £ lor in this thing. Good will come of it, I 
seek to right the wrong. Tho assailer and the< know. A step or two farther in the way you 
t wrong-doer shall not have immunity and en-£ arc advancing, and all may be lost! A few 
couragement through my tame submission. (steps retraced, and a whole life of peace may 
No, no, Jessie! I am not one of your meek) be secured. Go back—go back dear Madeline! 
vromen-angels.” b Anything less than this will be fatal to your 

Mrs. Lawrence sighed, dropped her eyes to' happiness.” 
the floor, and remained silent. To argue with ) “ It has ceased to be a question of liappi- 

MAdeline, in her present temper, would, she < ness,” replied Madeline, her voice falling into 
saw, only lead her into stronger states of self-) a mournful undertone. ‘‘That is past. The 
justification. A few moments passed, when 
Mrs. Jansen continued— 

“There have been martyrs to the right in 
Ail ages; and martyrdoms must continue so 
long as there is evil, and consequent wrong, in Come back,’ I will accept it, gladly, as an 
the world. Men set tyrants at defiance, battle s evidence, that I am to live with him as an 
lor freedom, and achieve independence. They) equal. If he docs not so ask my return—will 


question now is, Freedom or Slavery ? I must 
decide for myself which will bo most endur¬ 
able. And I have made the decision. If my 
husband writes to mo, and says, simply, 
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not concede anything—then the die is cast. < “Men,” she answered, “arc in the love of 
Wc stand forever apart.” < ruling over the weak. They domineer and 

“I had hoped, dear friend,” said Mrs. Law- < exact whenever in liberty to do so. To yield 
rence, with a sadness of tone she mado no £ to them is to strengthen them. Submit to one 
effort to conceal, “that better thoughts would <>ct of manacles, and they immediately go to 
have ruled in your mind. That you would ^work to forge new ones, until the poor slave i« 
have seen the duty of yielding something. Of Abound in every limb and entirely helpless. Ir 
going back a few steps in the wrong way so \ there be not resolute opposition, everything U 
hastily taken.” d.lost.” 

“Not hastily, Jessie,” answered Madeline. <' It was all in vain. Mrs. Lawrence could not 
“Not in anger. For months I have looked to Sinfluence her mistaken friend; who, in every 
the issue that has come. I saw it approach- argument strengthened herself in the position 
ing, and weighed and measured the conse-lshe had assumed. At last, with a troubled 
quences involved, until I understood their < feeling, she gave up all attempts to influence 
magnitude. They are coming upon me, and I^-hcr. Naturally came next the question as to 
accept them as lesser evils. I bow ray hcad<|Mrs. Jansen’s future life. 

and stoop my shoulders to the new burdens I ?' “If your husband does not say ‘ Come buck,* 

am destined to bear. They will be lighter for what then, Madeline ?” was asked. 

my spirit than have been those I cast aside, c’ Mrs. Lawrence saw, by the falling of light 


As our day may demand, so shall our strength j 
be. I have faith in my power of endurance. < 
I shall be equal to the destiny that awaits me. * 
In suffering, the heart grows strong. Heroism < 
is born of trial and pain.” . J 

“ It is not heroism that you want,” said < 
Sirs. Lawrence, in reply—“ I speak plainly as 
your true friend—but self-denial. Pride has 
risen in your heart, and made you blind to 
duty. You arc thinking more of freedom, as 
you call it, than of a useful life. Of what is 
due to yourself, more than of what is duo to 
others. You say that you love your husband; 
now, love forgets itself in desire to bless its ob¬ 
ject. Itdoesnot tend to separation, but conjunc¬ 
tion. Itwill forgive much; it will endure much; 
it will suffer much. None arc perfect here. The 
heir-loom in every life is error and evil. It is 
mine, it is yours, it is your husband’s. We 
must look for inharmonious action in the con¬ 
tact of two lives—especially when the contact 
is so close as that beLween married partners. 
It is the offspring of our inherited defects. 
The worst remedy for this is antagonism, no 
matter from which side it may come. It is, in 
fact, no remedy at all; but a means of increas¬ 
ing the evil. If your husband has false views 
of marriage, love will enlighten him sooner 
than anger. If he vainly imagines that he is 
superior, let him discover how far above all 
self-assertion and pride of position, arc self- 
control, and the patient endurance of a tempo¬ 
rary invasion of rights for the sake of an ulti¬ 
mate and higher good.” 

But Madeline shook her head in strong rejec¬ 
tion of all this. It was in complete opposition 
to her state of feeling; and with her, feeling 
for the most part held reason in control. 


* out of Madeline’s countenance, that this ques¬ 
tion touched her closely. A sigh, half checked, 

> betrayed the concern it awakened. She did 
Jnot answer. 

> “If your husband does not, of his own free 
5 will, make a settlement on you, I scarcely 
'think the courts will compel him to do so. 

>Sufficient legal cause for a separation could 
hardly be shown.” 

) There was a flashing of Madeline’s beautiful 
Jbrown eyes. 

) “And you think so meanly of mel” she 
Jsaid, half angrily, “Jessie I If I cannot be 
>his wife and equal, I will not touch his money. 
>No—no. I am not of the sordid quality you 
>secm to imagine. I trust, that a high principle 
>governs me in all that I am doing.” 

* “You must live.” 

> “ He that feedeth the young lions will not 
^scc me lack,” was bravely answered. “The 
>world is wide. I shall find my place.” 

> “What are your immediate purposes? It i? 
>my deep concern for you that prompts this 
>question. Where nre you going?” 

* Again the light faded out of Mrs. Janscn’i 
>countcnancc. 

* “The heroic is nil well enough, Madeline; 
^but nature has vulgar needs that will not 
^brook delay. You must eat and drink—you 
)must have clothing, and a home. If you cast 
^yourself loose from the strong arm that make? 

> provision and gives protection, you must look 
j>to yourself.” 

“I know all that. I have counted the cost, ‘ 
SJessie.” 

? “Not all the cost, I fear. In the very first 
j step you found pains and penalties not dreamed 
<of.” 
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“Why do you say that?” asked Madeline, ^anxiety on your account! Dear friend! Let 
in a tone of surprise. She had not spoken of ;me again entreat you to go home. There is a 
her experience with Mrs. Windall. /mist before your eyes—you do not see clearly; 

“ My husband saw you in the street yester- syou have lost your way, and every step in 
Jay. It was late. Your appearance was so ^advance will carry you in the wrong direction, 
singular, that it attracted attention.” ^Get hack, and quickly into the old, safe regions, 

“ My appearance! What was singular about 'where you know the landmarks; where your 
it?” asked Madeline, with a crimsoning face. Sstrong tower stands—where your walled gar- 
“ «lust how you looked, he did not say. But 'dens are safe from intruders; where enemies 
the impression made on him was strong. You >cannot find you.” 

were driving along, he said, like a crazy per- ' Mrs. Lawrence was affectionate in her man- 
son. I was filled with painful anxiety on >ner—she spoke with loving ardor. But, she 
your account. If the first steps in this new £ had not answered the plain request of Made- 
wav you have chosen, are so environed with Mine—“Let me stay just one week.” 
difficulties, you may well tremble at wliat lies ; The tears dried up in the eyes of Madeline, 
farther in advance. Where are you going? I l Iler face grew pale. With a thick huskiness 
ask that question again, for that is first to be ) of voice, she said— 

considered. You left your husband’s house j “ I thank you for your interest, Jessie, and 
yesterday morning, and at nine o’clock in the /for your well meant advice. But, it is useless 
evening came here seeking shelter for the \ to argue with, or persuade me. It is not with 
night. Don’t be offended. I am coming down St he past that I am struggling. The leaf that 
to the naked truth—calling things by their ) I have turned my hand shall not put back 
true names. It is best sometimes, and leaves again. It is with the present and the future 
no room for error. You know what bcfel ^that I have now to deal.” 
during the unhappy intervening hours. She said no more. How was Mrs. Lawrence 

fear that you had much pain, much disap- $to reply? If she alone were interested, door 
pointuictit, much humiliation crowded into ^as well as heart would open to her friend, 
them. If it had not been so, you would ^But, to grant the request of Madeline would 
scarcely have crossed the river, alone, at a ^give cause of anger to her husband. And she 


late hour, and conic to me. Oh, Madeline! 
By the memory of this first day’s painful ex¬ 
perience stop where you arc. This is only the 
beginning of sorrows.” 

Madeline’s lips quivered. Her eyes filled 
with tears. Her friend’s reference to that one 
day’s trials restored the memory of some 
tilings that gave pangs like dagger thrusts. 
Ah yes! There had been disappointments 
and humiliations that touched her to the very 
quick. Life had suddenly put on new aspects, 
fearful to contemplate. 

“Dear friend!” she said, weeping, “let me 
ask of you one favor. It shall not be very 
burdensome. I am in great extremity. One 
door is shut behind me, and another hns not 
yet opened. Let me stay with you just one 
week. After that, I will go my way.” 

How eagerly would Mrs. Lawrence have < 
given her consent, if she alone were to be con- $ 
sidered. Mrs. Jansen saw the shade that< 
crept into her eyes, and noted the hesitation J 
that lingered over the sentence that was to < 
constitute her friend’s reply. < 

“0 Madeline! Madeline!” So came thej 
answer. “Ifyou could look into my heart—< 
if you could see how it yearns over you—if< 
you could know all my love, all my present' 


'knew him well enough to be certain, that Ills 
^treatment of Mrs. Jansen, under the circum¬ 
stances, would involve so much that was offen¬ 
sive, that she would not endure it for a single 
Jdny. 

) “ If I alone were concerned,” she said, “ the 

jCase would be different.” Then paused. 

> “Say no more,” quickly answered Made¬ 
line, the fire coming back to eyes that were 
Jdull an instant before. “It is the old inade¬ 
quacy—tho will behind your will. Ah well! 
5 Don’t look sad about it, Jessie. I understand 
it all.” 

Something in the manner of Mrs. Jansen, 
touched a sensitive place in the feelings of 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

“Pardon me,” she answered, assuming an 
air of dignity ; “ but you are treading on for¬ 
bidden ground. Whatever is personal to my¬ 
self, must be held sacred by my friends.” 

This rebuke partially offended Mrs. Jansen. 
She made a cold apology, nnd in words not 
well chosen. It was not her habit to think 
twice on a sentence before giving it to speech. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Lawrence, soon 
losing all unpleasant feeling towards Madeline, 
sought to come near her. By tacit consent, 
the thoughts just in their minds, were left un- 
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spoken—so there was no point of free inter¬ 
course—and so, they stood apart. Mrs. Law¬ 
rence, knowing her husband’s state of feeling, 
did not think it right to ask Madeline to stay 
for the period mentioned. 

“You are not going,” she said to her, as 
she came down, about midday, with her bon-i 
net on. ) 

“Yes. If Carl replies to my letter, I must 
get his answer.” ) 

“ You will return, if the answer fails, or is 1 
unsatisfactory, and spend at least one more < 
night with me.” ) 

“No, Jessie; it -would not be agreeable to ■ 
your husband, and might disturb pleasant, 
relations.” ' 

This was unkindly said—nay, worse, in a < 
tone meant to wound. It was a thrust. ' 

Hut, Mrs. Lawrence did not feel the slightest 
pain. Her heart was too full of pity for her); 
friend—too heavily burdened with anxiety on < 
her account. She kissed her at the door, £ 
saying— ^ 

“ If it docs not go well with you to-day, < 
Madeline, come back in the evening. You j 
know my heart. May God teach you the 
right lesson of duty, and lead your feet in the ^ 
right paths. Oh, Madeline! Ask Him to < 
enlighten your eyes, and show you the way. 5 
Look to Him, and not to yourself.” S 

Their hands were clasped for a moment, in < 
a tight pressure—tightest on the part of^ 
Mrs. Lawrence—and then, not looking back, 
Madeline went out hliiully and desperately, to £ 
go she knew not whither. < 

(to bf. continued.) 
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BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

44 Is that woman here?” It was the ques¬ 
tion. of Mr. Lawrence as he came in at even¬ 
ing- ■ * 

“ No,” was the simple answer of his wife. 

“Thank fortune for that!” 

“ She may come back aud stay all night,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence. 

“ You asked her to do so, of course 1” 

“Yes; but the chances are against her 
returning. I scarcely think we shall see her.” 

“ The affair is town-talk already,” remarked 
Mr. Lawrence. 

“What?” 

“ Mrs. Jansen’s quarrel with, and abandon¬ 
ment of her husband. I heard it in half a 
dozen places.” 

“What was said? What cause was as¬ 
signed?” asked Mrs. Lawrence. 

44 Oh, forty reasons were given?” 

“Of which thirty-nine were sheer fabrica¬ 
tions,” said Mrs. Lawrence. 

“ I don't kuow anything about that. The 
most plausible, to my mind, was this :—That 
Mr. Jansen had positively forbidden any fur¬ 
ther association with certain men and women 
of doubtful reputation ; and that her ladyship 
bad gone off in a huff, expecting him to re¬ 
pent, humble himself, aud entreat of her to 
return and do just as she pleased. But, it is 
pretty generally held by those who know 
Jansen, that she will find it harder to get back 
than she imagined; and that the only door 
will be through a humiliation of herself, a 
confession of wrong, and a promise to do 
better. Jansen doesn’t say much—don’t throw 
his arms about, bluster, aud talk large; but 
lie is steady to any purpose as a steel spring. ] 
There wa6 too much at stake when my lady 
hazarded that throw of the dice!” 

“What other reasons were given?” asked 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

“Oh, I can’t remember a third, of them. ( 
One was, that she wished to make a trip to . 
Europe in company with a gentleman and his; 
wife, not on the best terms with each other, < 
who will go in the next steamer. Jansen,; 
demurred, aud thence came a fierce quarrel. < 
Another, that she wanted him to buy a house J 
in Fifth Avenue, to which he positively ob- c 
jected. Another report connects her name; 
with that of Mr. Guyton. It is said, that they \ 
are often seen on the street, and are alto-^ 


<gether too intimate. The fact is, Jessie, that 
;woman must have been very imprudent; if 
<not, why so many stories about her? I trust 
£she will not show her face here again ! I don’t 
want your name mentioned in the same breath 
with hers.” 

Mrs. Lawrence did not reply. Her thought 
^was following, yearningly, after Madeline, aud 
^questioning as to her future, over which hung * 
>a dark and threatening cloud. The evening 
•> passed, but Madeline returned not to the 
'house of her friend. Two or three times 
5 during the evening, as Mr. and Mrs. Law¬ 
rence sat, the one reading to himself, aud the 
mother sewing—the former, letting his book 
>drop from his eyes, indulged in hard sentences 
-against Mrs. Jansen, to which his wife made 
;Uo other response than simply to look at him 
;in her grave, quiet way, with as much reproof 
Tn her glances as she felt might be given with¬ 
out irritation. 

> All tlie next day passed without word of 
\ her unhappy friend reaching Mrs. Lawrence. 
When her husband came home in the evening, 
,he brought no news of her. He had met Mr. 
Jansen on the street twice, each time receiving 
a polite, but rather stiff bow. There was 
nothing unusual in his manner—nothing from 
which he could infer the continued absence of 
his wife. 

“It’s my opinion,” said Mr. Lawrence. 

!“ that one day’s experience has been enough 
for our high-strung friend, and that, she is 
safely at home again. It’s all very fine for 
the bird to escape from its cage, and strike 
free wings upon the sunny air. But, in night 
and storm, in cold and hunger, in pi-esence of 
the hawk, liow gladly would it get back into 
its prison again.” 

44 1 pray that you may be right in your 
opinion, and that Madeline is with her hus¬ 
band,” remarked Mrs. Lawrence, but not in a 
tone that expressed confidence- 

Days passed, and still no certain intelligence 
about Madeline was received. To end this 
suspense, Mrs. Lawrence called at Mr. Jan¬ 
sen’s house, and asked for her, as if she be¬ 
lieved her to be at home. 

“ She’s not here, ma’am,” replied the ser¬ 
vant, who had bpened the door. Airs. Law¬ 
rence stepped into the vestibule, in order to 
question the servant, and get from her all 
about her friend that she might be induced to 
communicate. 

44 When do you expect lier to return?” she 
asked. 

“1 don’t know, ma’am.” 
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A chill of disappointment ran along the ‘ 
nerves of Mrs. Lawrence. 

“ lias she been back since she went away ' 
last, week ?” < 

“No, ma’am.” \ 

“ Have you heard from her?” ( 

“ No? ma’am.” 

The servant answered these questions with 
evident reluctance. Mrs. Lawrence had closed 
the street door. 

“Can’t I sit down and rest for n few min- ■ 
tiles ?” she said. “ 1 have come over from 
Brooklyn, and feel very tired.” 

“Oh, certainly, ma’am,” answered the ser¬ 
vant, showing her into the parlor. She sat 
down, and the servant stood near. < 

“You can’t tell me anything about Mrs. 
Jansen?” said Mrs. Lawrence. 

“No, ma’am.” Still with a reserve that 
was almost embarrassing. 

“ 1 am not asking you these questions from \ 
simple curiosity. I utn an old friend, and a 
warm friend of Mrs. Jansen; and 1 want to 
know something certain about her. She was 
at niv house on Wednesday, and staid all 
night.” 

“At yotir house!” a flash of interest swept 
across the servant’s face. ‘ 

“ Yes, she came to my house in the evening, 
long after it was dark, and staid all night. In 
the morning she went away.” 

“ Did she say where she was going, ma’am V* 
“No.” 

The troubled look, which Mrs. Lawrence 
had noticed from the first, deepened. 

“Oh, I wish I knew where she was!” ex¬ 
claimed the servant, breaking out of her re¬ 
serve, and wringing her hands together. 

“Doesn’t Mr. Jansen know?” inquired Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

“I’m afraid not. If he does, he wont tell 
ns anything.” 

“ You have asked him V* 

“ Oh, yes. 1 ask him every time he comes 
home; but, be answers mo short. lie don’t 
like us to question him, ma’am.” 

“ lie’s very much troubled?” 

“Yes, ma’am; of course he’s troubled. 
But, he don’t show it as some men would.” 

Mrs. Lawrence did not feel that it would be 
honorable to press the servant any farther, 
though a crowd of questions were in her 
thoughts. The main facts were learned—that 
Mrs. Jansen had not returned homo, and that 
the servants, at least, wore in ignorance as to 
where she had gone. She went away, feeling 
sadder than when she called. 


Weeks passed, and still no word came to 
Mrs. Lawrence about her friend. .She en¬ 
quired of her husband, every day, if he had 
learned anything about her, but the answer 
was always the same. Madeline had dropped 
out of sight, like a foundering vessel, and 
■there remained no sign upon the surface to say 
where she had gone uuwn. 

The weeks gathered into months, and yet 
the mystery that hung over Mrs. Jansen was 
not solved. Her husband remained as igno¬ 
rant in regard to her us the small circle of 
interested friends, who, like Mrs. Lawrence, 
kept her in troubled remembrance, lie need 
not have remained in such ignorance. Had 
he bent just a little from his cold, proud im¬ 
passiveness—just fur enough to have placed, 
through proper agencies, n follower on her 
path—he might have kept himself advised as 
to nil her movements. But, this would have 
been felt as yielding or conceding something. 
.The fact might, in some way, come to her 
knowledge, and bo wrongly construed. She 
iluul gone of her own will; and when she came 
'back, she must conic of her own will. That 
iwas the position he had assumed, and which 
|he resolved to maintain. Suffer what he 
'might, he would yield nothing. That would 
be to lower the dignity of his manhood. 

’ This much must be said for Carl Jansen, lie 
• suffered intensely. He had loved his wife 
deeply—still loved her. For the words spoken 
; so imperatively on that fatal morning, he had 
’repented many times—nnd many times wished 
they had never been uttered. But, once said, 

|they might not be recnlled without humilia¬ 
tion such as pride would never brook. How 
; ninny times had he come home, during the 
first few weeks of separation, fondly hoping to 
•fmd his wife in her old place ! He would not 
;have welcomed her with any show of gladness. 
•She would not have known of the sunlight 
,‘nnd warmth that swept into his heart. But 
>hc would have been kind nnd gentle—perhaps 
l tender. He would have been more guarded 
>in the future, and less inclined to put hin¬ 
drances in lier way. Her liberty would have 
>been larger. Alas for her!—alas for him!— 
>tliat she did not return. 

chapter xv. 

| Let us follow the proud, sensitive young 
>creature who dropped so suddenly beneath 
>the surface of society, and see how it has 
3 fared with licr. On leaving the house of Mrs. 
/Lawrence, Madeline crossed the river, nnd 
| went to Mrs. "Woodbine's. Her reception was 
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not with the old cordiality. The false friend 
who had first led her mind estray, could not* 
forgive the independent action that went ad-, 
verse to her judgment. While claiming for; 
herself the largest liberty she chose to assume, 
she was always impatient of freedom in others 
when it touched her will, be it ever so 
lightly. . ' 

*• Have you a letter for me?” asked Made-! 
line. She was not able to conceal the suspense; 
that was in her mind. ; 

“ No.’* How like a verdict of 44 guilty,” to! 
a waiting prisoner, fell the word upon her 
ears ! The brave heart drooped. The courage' 
failed. ‘ 

44 You expected a letter?'* said Mrs. Wood-, 
bine, who noiiced the disappointment her an-; 
awer hail produced. ' 

44 1 thought there might be one,*’ returned; 

Mrs. Jansen, rallying herself. 

44 You did not take my advice,” remarked 
Mrs. Woodbine, with a distant air. ' 

44 No. I could not.” 

“ You are wrong, my young friend; wrong!”. 
Mrs. Woodbine spoke with emphasis. “And 
you will see it one of these days. I never 
dreamed of your carrying things, on so trifling 
a provocation, to this extremity. Pray, be 
advised by one who has seen a great deal more 
of the world than you have. Return to your 
husband—” 

'“Never!” exclaimed Madeline, interrupting 
Mrs. Woodbine. “Never, unless he says 
‘Come back.* " 

“ Which he may never say!” 

The color receded from Madeline’s face; 
but her eyes grew hard, and her lips rigid. 

“So be it,” she answered, huskily. “I 
have counted the cost.” 

M rs. Woodbine drew herself up coldly, but 
made no reply. Madeline sat fora short lime, 
and then arose, with an embarrassed air. 

“You’re not going,” said Mrs. Woodbine, in 
such an unsympathizing voice that it was as if 
she had said, “go, and go quickly!” 

“ Yes.” 

They stood facing each other for a few mo¬ 
ments. 

“ Good morning.” Madeline did not extend 
a hand. 

44 Why ore you in such a hurry ? Where 
are you going?” asked Mrs. Woodbine. The 
interest was only a pretence, and Madeline 
was not deceived. 

“Good morning.” She repented the words. 

“ Good morning. When shall I see you 
again ?” 


“ I will call to-morrow, or the next day, to 
see if there is anything for me.” 

44 Do. I shall be glad to see you. Oh, by 
the way, Mrs. Wiudall was here last evening.” 

Madeline could not help a start. Mrs. 
Woodbine’s eyes were upon her, reading the 
expression of her countenance. 

44 Was she ?” Mrs. Jansen tried to seem 
indifferent. 

“Yes, and she was very anxious about you. 
It seems from what she intimated, that you 
gave her the slip. I was glad to hear it! 
Take my advice, and keep out of Iter way. 
She is a dangerous woman, and may lead you 
into harm.” 

“Dangerous in what respect?” asked Made¬ 
line. 

44 Oh, as to that, I can’t speak definitely. 
I’ve never thought her a persou of well based 
principles.” 

“ Do you know any wrong of Mrs. Wind- 
all ?” 

“ Well, no, I can’t say that I do; but people 
are in the habit of speaking lightly of her. 
Situated as you are, Mrs. Jansen, carefulness 
in regard to those with whom you associate is 
a tiling of the first moment. Wc are judged 
by the company we keep. Your, life maybe 
as pure as that of an angel; yet the breath of 
slander will be on your name. You cannot 
escape, in the way you are now walking, no 
matter with what circumspection you move. 
The most innocent act may be tortured into 
1 crime.” 

, 44 How long have you known Mrs. Windall ?” 

asked Madeline. 

“ Not over six months.” 

. “Who, or what, is she?” 
i “That question, I find it difficult to answer. 
The fact is, I know little, if anything, about 
her; except that she has no sensibility, and 
intrudes herself whenever site can find oppor¬ 
tunity, whether she be welcome or not. ller 
presence has always been disagreeable to me. 
If you asked me why, I might not be able to 
give a satisfactory reason; but such is the 
case. I repeat the advice, keep away from 
her; and if she seeks you out, and tries to 
fasten herself upon you, push her off.” 

\ “You cannot dislike her more than I do.” 

> The door bell rung, and a servant passed 
down the hall. 

I “ If that should be her!” said Mrs. Jansen, 
i with n look of real apprehension. 

* “Most likely it is,” returned Mrs. Wood¬ 
bine. “ I saw, yesterday, that she was de¬ 
termined to find you. She knew that any 
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letter you might receive would bo directed to > Mrs. Woodbine made no effort to detain the 
my care, and asked if one had come.” 'little woman. She simply responded to her 

“I cannot meet her! Oh, Mrs. Woodbine, >good morning, and they separated. As Mrs. 


let me hide away somewhere!” Madeline 
trembled like one in affright. 

“Pass into the back parlor, and stand near 
the door,” replied Mrs. Woodbine. “You will 
know her voice/ If it is Mrs. Windall, slip out 
into the hall and go up stairs. I will not let 
her know that you are here.” 

Madeline had scarcely left the room beforo 
Mrs. Windall entered. 

“Good morning!” she said, fixing her large, 
weird eyes on the face of Mrs. Woodbine. 

“ Good morning,” was returned, with a 
smile not over warm, yet sufficiently cordial to 
put a woman like Mrs. Windall at her ease. 

“ Have you seen our young friend ?” That 
was the uppermost thing in her mind, and she 
could not hold it back. 

“Yes.” 

The face of Mrs. Windall brightened. 

“ When ?” she asked. 

“ She was here this morning.” 

“Ah! Did she get a letter ?” 

“No.” 

“There’s hard stuff in her husband,” said 
Mrs. Windall. 

“She ought to have known him well enough 
never to have risked all ns she has done.” 

“llow long since she was here?” 

“ Not a great while.” 

“ Did she say where she was going?” 

“ No.” 

Mrs. Windall, who had taken a scat, arose 
almost immediately. 

“ How long since she loft?” 

“She was here not ten minutes ago.” 

“ Oh ! so late ? How unfortunate that I did 
not arrive sooner! And you have no idea 
which way she went?” 

“She said nothing of her intentions. I did 
not question her. 

“Poor, unhappy young creature!” Mrs. 
Windall spoke with feeling. “ I am deeply 
interested in her case. What will she do?” 

“The best thing you, or any friend can do 
for her,” replied Mrs. Woodbine, “is to per¬ 
suade her to go back to her husband, and hold 
her own where she has rights to maintain. 
This cutting adrift is had—always bad. But, 
you know my opinion on the subject.” 

“ And you know mine,” returned Mrs. 
Windall, tossing her head in a kind of defiant 
way. “Good morning!” she added, turning 
off. I think I know where Mrs. Jansen has 
gone, and I particularly desire to see her.” 


^Wimlall passed into the street, Madeline enme 
}down stairs into the hall. 

^ “I will remain for a quarter of an hour, if 
^agreeable,” she said, in a subdued manner, 
)like one who asks a favor. 

) “Stay by all means,” returned Mrs. Wood- 
^bine, with a cordiality that partially atoned 
^for her previous coldness. “1 don’t want you 
>to meet that woman again. She is after you 
jwith the keen scent of a hound; not for your 
>good, I am persuaded, but to serve some end 
5 of her own, Madeline. Out from your hits- 

> band’s protection, there is danger for one so 
l young, so inexperienced, so personally at¬ 
tractive as you are! Pardon my earnestness; 
>but I am deeply concerned for the result of all 
>this.” 

5 “ I thank you for this interest,” returned 

*Mrs. Jansen. “I believe it to be sincere. 
>But, I cannot go back, as l have before said, 
^nnd live in strife with my husband. Any¬ 
thing but thnt! You know my views and 
^feelings. I have spoken to you freely. There 
Jean be no change. If my husband says, 
>‘Comc back,’ I will go back. If lie keep 
J silence, the separation is eternal!” 

> “ To argue the case farther, is useless,” said 
[Mrs. Woodbine. 

> “ Useless!” echoed Madeline. 

, Mrs. Jansen did not remain longer than the 
^quarter of an hour for which she had asked. 
>Their intercourse during the time was marked 
[by restraint on both sides. Then she went 
>away. But whither. Ah, how much docs this 
[question involve! Moved only by feeling, 
>and throwing aside all prudential considera¬ 
tions as something below tlie heroic from 
‘which she believed herself acting, Madeline 
( had taken no care to fill her purse—it con¬ 
tained only a few dollars—nor to provide for 
ithe transfer of clothing. She had simply 
[dressed herself for the street, and so gone out, 

>leaving everything behind. Her disappoint¬ 
ment in regard to Mrs. Woodbino had alarmed 
>and bewildered her—though it did not change 
[her purpose. In fancy, she had pictured her¬ 
self in the refuge of her elegant home, finding 
>a world of sympathy in one heart at least. 
•Counsel for the future—aid as it might be 
ineeded—wisdom from Mrs. Woodbine’s large 
'experience in the world, had all been taken for 
i granted. Alas ! How miserably had these ex¬ 
pectations failed! How, almost instantly, in 
her death-like extremity, had this friend 
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•Iroppeil away ! Where next was she to turn ? 
The first day’s unhappy experience has shown 
how wildly she had calculated the future. 

On leaving the house of Mrs. Woodbine, 
parting coldly with her at the door, Mrs. 
Jansen crossed the city towards the East 
Kivcr. There lived on Eighth street, near the 
Third Avenue, a lady whom she had often met 
at Mrs. Woodbine’s. Her name was Mrs. 
I’airne. This indy had a kind and gentle way 
with her that had always pleased Madeline. 
.She was one of the progressive school of wo¬ 
men, but not so radical in her sentiments as 
were many who visited at Mrs. Woodbine’s. 
Mrs. Cairne had, once or twice, culled on Mrs. 
Jansen, and the latter promised to return her 
visits, but had not yet done so. From some 
cause, of which she was in ignorance, Mrs. 
I’airne’s reception with several of Mrs. Wood- 
Mile’s visitors was not of the most cordial 
nature. Madeline had noticed this, and won- 
lered as to its meaning. The woman was 
rcntle, cultivated, and of lady-like demeanor; 
and yet she did not seem to attract her o\jp 
*cx strongly. But, the men who happened at 
any time to be present when she was at Mrs. 
Woodbine’s, were generally marked in their 
atentions. It had not escaped the observa- 
;:ou of Madeline, that in conversation with 
men, Mrs. Cairne was always more animated 
than when in conversation with women. At 
Mich times, her face would light up with feel¬ 
ing, anti her eyes dance and sparkle in a way 
■hat made her really fascinating. Something 
which then appeared in the expression of her 
ice, was not pleasant fo Mrs. Jansen. What 
-s meaning was, she could not say; but it 
tnpressed her unfavorably. 

Of all her friends—after Mrs. Woodbine and 
Mrs. Lawrence—on whom site felt inclined to 
all in this painful episode of her life, Mrs. 
’ainie came next. A dozen were thought of 
•ml passed by. Here there seemed the best 
banco for sympathy and temporary refuge. 

As Mrs. Jansen stood at Mrs. Cairne’s door, 
nth her hand on the bell, a sudden shadow 
ell upon her spirit, accompanied by an inward 
ear, as if in the presence of evil and hurtful 
bings. A strong impulse pressed her back; 
lie let her grasp unloose itself from the bell- 
andle, and moving away, descended to the 
trect. Five minutes afterwards she returned, 
•alked firmly up to the door, and pulled the 
ell. 

“My dear Mrs. Jansen! How glad I am 
i sec you !” Cordially, and with an air of 
inccrity not to be mistaken, this welcome to 


Sthe already heart-sick and almost fainting 
rwanderer was given. 

5 “I have heard of your trouble,” added Mrs. 

Cairne, as she led Madeline back to the sofa 
Sfrom which she had arisen, and sitting beside 
tjher, still held her hand tightly, looking with 


s 


questioning earnestness Into her face. 
p Madeline could not keep back the tears 
^from her eyes. Here was genuine sympathy, 
Sfor which her heart was longing. Unable to 
c control herself, she laid her face down upon 
>Mrs. Cairne, and sobbed. 

> “For one so young! For one whose sky 
>was so warm and bright! Oh, it is hard— 
;very hard !” said Mrs. Cairne, in her tender, 
Moving way. 

) The whole frame of Madeline quivered with 
jSobs; but, she had a strong will, and self¬ 
-control, and quickly regained her lost equi¬ 
poise. To the pressing inquiries of Mrs. 
>Cairne, made with such an affectionate inter¬ 
jest, she opened all her heart—confided in her 
'ns completely as if she had been a beloved 
>sister, older and wiser than herself. During 
jthe time, Airs. Cairne sat with one arm drawn 
>nround Madeline, and a hand tightly holding 
Jone of her hands. Madeline’s bonnet and 

* shawl she had already, with kindly ofticious- 
)ncss, removed. 

* No coldness, no shrinking back, or reserve 
»on the part of Mrs. Cairne, followed. Instead, 
she drew closer to Madeline with a kind of 
imotherly tenderness. 

' “I have a place for you both in my heart 
and my house,” she said. “ Come in and occupy 
| as long as you will. I marvel at Mrs. Wood¬ 
bine ! I knew she was a selfish, and a worldly- 
wise woman in some things: but I saw, also, 
so many good points in her character that I 
gave her credit for more than she was worth. 
Trouble proves our friends. In blossomy 
spring and summer, and in the fruitful autumn 
of our lives, they gather around u? thickly; 
but, the evergreens of friendship are few. 
.You are passing amid your first fiery trials. I 
trust you have a strong will, a brave heart, 
and power of endurance. You will need them 
all.” 


“I have gone out alone,” replied Mrs. Jan¬ 
sen, finding strength in the warm sympathy of 
Airs. Cairne; “ and if need be, I shall walk 
alone, straightforward to the end. I may be 
faint and weary—my feet may bleed—I may 
be in terror of the evil that meets me on the 
way; but there is one thing certain—I shall 
not turn back.” 

Up to this time, since leaving her home, 
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Mrs. Jauscii bail been in n state of strong in¬ 
ternal excitement. Nothing had gone tran¬ 
quilly. The currents of feeling hud been 
seething timid rocks, or dashing down rapids. 
Now they smoothed themselves out into a 
calm lake, and a slumbrous quiet, sweet, ns 
peace, fell gently over her spirit. Mrs. Cuirnc 
gave her a vnom, neatly furnished, and sup¬ 
plied with hooks. 

“Stay as long ns you will,” she said, in her 
sweet, winning way. “ I will he your friend, 
your companion, and your counsellor.” 

When left alone iu her room, Mrs. Jansen, 
on taking note of her sensations, perceived a 
heaviness that weighed down her limbs, ns 
though after great fatigue. Accompanying 
this, was a fulness about the head, and a dull, 
deep aching of the brain—not severe, yet 
defining itself with steadily increasing throbs. 
As one aweary, she threw herself on the bed, 
and was soon lost in a heavy sleep. When 
she awoke, Mrs. Cnirne was sitting by her side. 

44 Are you not well, dear?” was asked, with 
evident concern of manner. 

An attempt to riso was accompanied by 
strong painful throbs in the forehead, and a 
sense.of bewilderment. Madeline sunk back 
on the pillow with a low moan. 

44 You are sick, child 1” said Mrs. Cnirnc, 
who saw that her face was Hushed. Touching 
her skin, she perceived that it was hot with 
fever. “Bo you often have spells of sudden 
illness ?” 

44 No,” Tho answer was dull, ns if Made¬ 
line had only partly understood the question. 

44 You are sick, Mrs. Jansen.” Mrs. Cnirne 
spoke with an earnestness meant to rouse her 
guest. 

Madeline opened her eyes, and looked about 
her in a disturbed way. 

44 I’m afraid I am,” she answered. 

44 What can I do for you?” asked Mrs. 
Cnirnc. 

44 Oh, nothing at all. It will pass off. I’ve 
been worried and fatigued. Host and quiet 
will do all that is needed.” 

44 Your head nchos,” said Mrs. Cnirne, who 
saw deep lines cutting down her forehead. 

“Very badly,” 

44 Shall I bathe it?” 

44 If you please.” 

But, something beyond simple bathing of 
the hot forehead was needed. Beforo night, it 
was deemed best, by Mrs. Cairno, to call in a 
physician. What he thought of the case, 
Madeline did not perceive. She was too sick 
to take much note of what passed around her. 
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i OllAl'TKU XVI. 

| Mrs. Jansen did not leave her bed for 

■ several days, nor her room for over a week. 

, Every day, the physician who had been cullcl 
1 in by Mrs. Cnirne, came to see her. Ik* wh* 

, a man of about forty, with a frank, cheerful 
' address, nml mi air of familiarity from which 

< Mi*s. Jansen, as fever subsided, and her mind 
' grew clear, shrunk with instinctive delicacy. 

■ Something in the touch of his hand, moist and 
, velvety, us lie laid it upon hers, sent a faint 
1 shiver along her nerves ; nml the instant his 
, fingers left her pulse, she would draw her 
' hand away. His eyes, dark and with a 

* mystery in them that she could not read, hurt 
‘ her ns she felt them going down into her very 

< consciousness. She could not hear his look, 

‘ and turned from him, always, with an mu*a>y 

* feeling, ns if there were harm in his very 
; glances. 

< The Doctor did not intermit his daily calls, 
c even after Mrs. Jansen could sit up in her 
' room. Mrs. Cnirne usually came in with him, 

< but almost always made some excuse to leave 
\ them alone. Ho was un intelligent, cheerful 
1 talker, full of anecdote, and, ns we have imi- 
; mated, very frank nml familiar. But, the 
( repulsion, felt by Mrs Jansen in the begin- 

< ning, did not wear otT; and she invariably 
( declined to let him take her hand, nt the close 
( of his visits, though he never omitted the nt- 
| tempt. 

( “It is unnecessary to call again, Doctor,” 

* she said to him one day, a week after the 
(beginning of her illness. “I am quite well 
j ngniii.” 

< 44 Not so well ns you may think,” ho an¬ 
swered, smiling in his frank way. “There is 

< some fever in your system yet.” And before 
( she could draw back her hand, he had taken 

* it, and was searching for the artery that lay 

< along tho fair wrist. “Too quick and lmrd : 

* yet,” ho said. “You arc not entirely safe. 

< madam. The merest trifle may throw you o:T 

* from this returning healthy balance; and y«ai 
( know that relapses are always bad. Don't he 

< too weary of tho sick room. An impatient 

< convalescence is never a sure one.” 

< He had risen to retire; but sat down again, 

< and taking out his pencil, wrote a preserip* 
t tion. Mrs. Jansen remained standing. 

* 44 Send for that,” he said, handing his 

< patient the slip of paper on which he had been 
j writing. lie remained seated, hut wit It hts 

< eyes fixed intently on Mrs. Jansen’s face. 

5 Never had she been so affected, ns at this mo* 

< merit, by gaze from human eyes. They seemed 
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i,i holil lior spellbound. She felt in thrall. •. 
Intense, clear, pulsating in light, full of eager v 
intelligence, like something alive, they seemed 
to draw, hold, consume. A vague, weak - 
terror seized her. She wished to fly, hut had 
n» conscious power of motion. A few moments 
dipped, the Doctor not once removing his. 
p«zc. Then rising slowly, his'eyes not waver-* 
iiig. lie reached forth a hand to take one of 
tirrs. The touch of that hand was like an' 
electric spark, firing tlie passive will. Made¬ 
line started, and sprang hack, her face deadly 
jale. i 

“Oo, sir!” she said, sternly ami impora-j 
lively. < 

lie did not move. The eager, hungry light ’ 
went out of his eyes ; and n pleasant smile 
broke softly over his countenance. , 

“Don't be excited, my dear madam,” lie 
•nid, in a culm, persuasive voice “This, 

fever still lingers in your system, and presses 
on your hrain. I only wished to examine yout*i 
jmlse before retiring. The giving of offence! 
was the last tiling in my thought. Good day ! 

I will call in the morning anti ask if the 
medicine has done its right work. You need 
not see me, unless you dcsiro it. Good 
■lay.” ‘ 

And bowing in complete self-possession, and 
with iindiminishcd blandness of manner, the 
Doctor retired. - < 

Wchile and trembling, Mrs. Jansen sunk into 
a chair. All the little strength she had gained 
in her brief convalescence, seemed to have 
departed. “Fever still lingers in your sys¬ 
tem, and presses on your brain.” The Doctor 
had said this so earnestly, and looked, as ho 
spoke, so kind and calm, that she was already 
beginning to feel a doubt as to her own clear! 
perception of things. Might she not have 
altogether mistaken him ? 

Mrs, Cairne did not come to her room for 
nearly half an hour after tlie Doctor retired. 
Mrs. Jansen was lying down, hut arose as she 
entered, fixing her eyes so searchiagly on the 
face of Mrs. Cairne, that she partly turned it 
aside, as if she feared more might he revealed 
there than she wished her guest to know. 

“The Doctor says that fever still lurks in 
your system, ami that you must not think of 
leaving your room.” 

Mrs. Jansen did not reply—only looked 
more keenly at Mrs. Cairne. J 

“ l have known Doctor B for several' 

years, and have great confidence in him. His 
practice lies among the best families in New 
York; and he is much esteemed everywhere, 


not only as a skilful physician, hut as a true 
and honorable man. It would he imprudent 
to disregard his injunction in anything.” 

“If he should call to-morrow,” Mrs. Jansen 
replied, in a serious tone, “say that I am 
belter, ami do not wish to see him.” 

The expression of Mrs. Cairnc's face changed, 
instantly. She looked both surprised and 
concerned. 

“Why do you say that?” she n«kod. “I 
hope you have not misunderstood the Doctor 
in anything. He’s very plain and outspoken, 
sometimes. In what lias lie offended you ?” 

“1 <1id not say that he had offended me in 
anything—-only, that I did not wish to see 
him. I am better, and do not need his further 
attentions.” 

“ You have fever.” Mrs. Cairne took one of 
Mrs. Jansen's hands, meaning to offer its 
unnatural warmth in proof of her declaration. 
Hut she found it cold and moist. 

“ Your hand is hot in mine,” returned Made¬ 
line. 

The two women looked at each other with 
doubt and questioning in their eyes, and then 
mutually turned their eyes away, ns if each 
had something in her thought that she wished 
to conceal. 

“ 1 will do ns you desire, of course,” said 
Mrs. Cairne, but not with her usual free and 
kindly way'. “I nm so warm a friend of 

Doctor B-s.” she added, as if in apology 

for her manner, “and know so well his ex¬ 
cellence of mind and heart—his skill, his 
honor, his high professional worth—that it 
hurts me to know that one so near to me as 
you arc; one whom l so truly love, should feel 
towards him the slightest repugnance, or 
misapprehend him in the smallest degree.” 

“We are not nil alike,” was the answer of 
Madeline. There was more iti her thought 
that she intended to say; hut she paused with 
this sentence. Mrs. Cairne waited for her to 
go on. hm she kept silent. 

“ I’m pained,” said Mrs. Cairne, “ that any¬ 
thing in the slightest degree unpleasant should 
have occurred in my house with friends whom 
l so highly regard. Fray he trank with me, 
dear Mrs. Jansen! Tell me exactly what 
appeared in the Doctor's manner?” 

Something whispered Mrs. Jansen to he on 
her guard. 

“ I have nothing to tell,” she replied. “ We 
cannot always trace our impressions to their 
causes. It is enough, that 1 do not consider 
mj'self in further need of visits from a physi¬ 
cian. We all have our peculiarities, you 
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know. Set this down ns one of mine; hut do£ 
not, I pray, let it stand as anything betweenc 
us.” ; 

“No—no, not for an instant 1” warmly andc 
frankly returned Mrs. Cairne, and she kissed £ 
her friend. To Mrs. Jansen, the kiss had ilC 
strange feeling, us if it were a kiss of c 
betrayal. < 

On the next day, Doctor B- called at' 

the usual hour. Mrs. Jansen heard the bell,' 

r 

and going to her room door, opened it nnd^ 
listened. She knew the Doctor’s step as he^ 
entered the hall. Mrs. Cairne was in the' 
parlor, and came out to meet him. For some; 
time they talked in low voices. Madeline^ 
stood in the upper passage, and leaned over; 
the baluster, hearkening intently; but she; 
could not make out a word. From the hall? 
they presently retired into the parlors, and; 
with a sense of relief, Madeline returned to^ 
her room and shut the door. She did not fecl> 
at ease in her mind. An impression of in-" 
security lay heavily upon her heart. Many '} 
doubts had oppressed her in the last twenty- - 
four hours, many questions perplexed her that- 
were still as far from being solved as ever. 

From this state, as she sat musing, she was 
aroused by hearing the sound of a man’s feet; 
ou the stairs. The doctor, in spite of lier^ 
request that his visits should cease, was< 
coming to her chamber I A feeling of indigna¬ 
tion flashed through her soul. Iler first 
thought was to confront him at the door, and ’ 
sternly order him to retire; but a senso of ; 
loneliness and weakness quickly brought another 
resolution. She turned the key in the lock,: 
and then, feeling secure, retired across the'; 
chamber, and sat down. A light tap announced ■ 
the doctor’s presence. < 

“ Who is it?” Madeline asked. * 

“ The doctor,” was replied. 

“ I do not wish to see you.” There was an 1 
angry impulse in the tones of Mrs. Jansen, as 
she made this abrupt response. 

A moment after, and a hand was laid upon- 
the door knob ; but the sprung bolt proved an 
interdict. All was still for the space of a; 
minute. Madeline sat, with half suspended; 
breath, listening anxiously* At length her 1 * 
cars detected a movement, and she fancied that: 
whispers were in the air. The sound of^ 
retiring feet came distinctly—a muffled and: 
diminishing sound, that soon fell away into^ 
silence. More than nn hour elapsed before- 
Mrs. Cairne came to her room. t 

“ You arc a foolish tiling,” she said, half^ 
chidingly, yet with her usual frank and plea-: 


sant manner—“I’m sorry you didn’t sec the 
doctor. But, no matter. lie thought strangely 
of you—how could it be otherwise?” 

“ 1 thought strangely of him,” wus Made- 
line’s answer, speaking with slight signs of 
anger. “ He may be gentlemanly, and all 
that; but when a patient says she does not 
wish to bo seen, both gentlemanly feeling ami 
professional sensitiveness would prompt a 
physician to regard her will.” 

“ Oh, well, let it pass, dear,” said Mrs. 
Cairne. “ The doctor was over-anxious about 
you, and in trying to see you, even against 
your wishes, only obeyed a senso of duty. 
But while lie thought strangely of you, as l 
said, ho was not offended. He is used to these 
idiosyncrasies of patients, and can make allow* 
ance for them,” 

In the eyes of Madeline there had come over 
Mrs. Cairne a strange transformation. She had 
noticed something of this from the moment she 
entered her house—it had progressed day by 
day, and now as she looked upon her, she 
did not appear like the same woman she 
had known. Beneath the courteous manner, 
the open, free-hearted smile and voice, was 
revealed another personality—selfish, sinister, 
false and cruel. Mrs. Jansen felt a chill of 
repulsion steal along her nerves as she looked 
at her. To the last remark of Mrs. Cairne, no 
reply was made. 

“ I am going 'out for an hour or two this 
morning,” she said, after remaining with Mrs. 
Jansen for a short time—“is there anything 
that you would like me to get for you ?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” was replied, “and 
don’t hurry yourself about returning ; I shall 
find company in a book.” 

But no book had interest enough for Mrs. 
Jansen on that morning. Soon after Mrs. 
Cairne went out, she changed her dress, and 
descended to the parlor, for the first time in 
many days. She felt weak, but not sick. 
Fever had relinquished its hold upon her 
system. She had been in the parlor scarcely 
half an hour, when a visitor eamo in. So 
absorbed w r ere her thoughts that she had not 
heard the bell. Rising quickly as a lady 
entered the parlor, she found herself face to 
face with Mrs. Windalli 

“My dear, dear child!” ejaculated the latter, 
coming quickly forwards, and grasping her re¬ 
luctant hand—“what on earth are you doing 
here?” Site spoke in an excited mnnner, yet 
in an undertone, very low and mysterious. Her 
whole manner expressed concern, as well as 
surprise. 
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“Why not here?*’ inquired Madeline, relax¬ 
ing just a little from her coldness. 

“That you should ask such a question, 
standing as you are in the very gates of death 
and the jaws of hell!” said Mrs. Windall, with 
painful solemnity of manner. 

Madeline’s face grew white. 

“Explain yourself. What does this lan¬ 
guage mean ?” demanded Mrs. Jansen. 

Mrs. Windall bent to her car, and whispered 
a few words. Mrs. Jansen started as if a serpent 
had stung her, ejaculating— 

“No!—no! that is impossible!” 

“It is as true as the sun shines, and every 
moment you linger here is a moment of shame 
and peril. Should the fact of your having 
been in this house reach your husband’s ears, 
the barrier between you will become eternal. 
He will look upon you as one of the vilest.” 

“And pray what arc you doing here?” 
asked Mrs. Jansen, her pale, trembling lips 
growing firm. 

“Ten minutes ago I met Mrs. Cairne, and 
learned to my nstonishment that you were 
in her house. That is why I am here. 
Could I hesitate an instant, when I knew 
that you were on enchanted ground, full 
of snares and pitfalls ? I am lier« to warn 
roil of danger, and to aid you in escape. Ah, 
my dear young friend! the way in which you 
have elected to walk is a difficult and a 
dangerous one. Not Christian, on his journey 
to the Promised Land, was more beset or in 
more peril than you will be.” 

“ I shall leave instantly,” said Mrs. Jansen. 
She was pale and distressed, and shivered with 
a nervous chill. 

“ Have you been sick ?” asked Mrs. Windall, 
observing her more closely. ' 

“Yes; this is the first time I’ve been out of 1 
my room for several days; I've been quite ill | 
with fever.” 1 

“Shall I get a carriage V* asked Mrs., 
Windall. ' 

“Oh, no, no!” replied Mrs. Jansen, “I, 
wouldn’t bo seen going from here in a carriage* 
for the world. How near do the stages run ?" ^ 
“Very near.” * 

“I will put on my things and leave imme- 1 
'liately. You’ll wait until I come down?” j 
“ Yes ; but don’t be long; Mrs. Cairne may 1 
return at any moment, or you may be con-, 
fronted with some caller, who will bruit the 1 
fact of your being here, and blast your good< 
name.” ‘ 

A little while afterwards, and the two < 
women went out together. Madeline’s steps [ 


^wero feeble. She clung to the nrin of Mrs. 
Windall, moving slowly away, her veil drawn 
£ tightly over her face. There were many per¬ 
sons in the street as they emerged from the 
"•jhouse of Mrs. Cairne, and, from some cause, 
>they attracted attention, two or three indi¬ 
viduals stopping and turning to look after 
them, as they passed along the street. 

> “Who was that man ?” asked Mrs. Windall. 
^Tliey were only the distance of three or four 
; houses away from Mrs. Cairne's. A man, a 
i few steps in advance of them, had paused sud¬ 
denly, as if to speak, or in surprise. It was 
>plain to Mrs. Windall from the start and 
^shrinking against her of Mrs. Jansen, that she 
jknew him. Hut Madeline did not meet the 
pign of recognition—only drew her veil closer, 
.looking down, and passing on. 

• “Hid you know him?” Mrs. Windall re¬ 
lented her question, but in another form. 

} “Yes.” 

) “Who was it?” 

] Hut the question received no answer. 

> “ He recognized you.” 

> The only response to this was a nervous 
^pressure against the arm on which she was 

> leaning. 

J Yes, he had recognized her, and she knew 
>it—he, of all men living, the last she would 
'have met of her own will just in that place? 
>Had he seen her leaving the house of Mrs. 

,Cairne? Did he know the reputation it bore? 

>These questions seemed as if they would kill 
>her. Suddenly, there seemed to rise be¬ 
tween her and her husband a barrier high as 

> Heaven. She was shut away from him for- 
Jcver. It was no longer by her own will that 
) she stood apart. A wall of separation, im¬ 
possible to scale, lmd been erected in an 
>instant, and she was now a hopeless wanderer 
>on the other side. 

\ (to di: continued.) 
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